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To Manoly 




PART ONE 




chapter i 


A CART drove between the two big stringybarks and stopped. These 
were the dominant trees in that part of the bush, rising above the in- 
volved scrub with the simplicity of true grandeur. So die cart stopped, 
grazing the hairy side of a tree, and the horse, shaggy and stolid as the 
tree, sighed and took root. 

The man who sat in the cart got down. He rubbed his hands to- 
gether, because already it was cold, a curdle of cold cloud in a pale 
sky, and copper in the west. On the air you could smell the frost. As 
the man rubbed his hands, the friction of cold skin intensified the 
coldness of the air and the solitude of that place. Birds looked from 
twigs, and the eyes of animals were drawn to what was happening. 
The man lifting a bundle from a cart. A dog lifting his leg on an 
anthill. The lip drooping on the sweaty horse. 

Then the man took an axe and struck at the side of a hairy tree, 
more to hear the sound than for any other reason. And the sound 
was cold and loud. I'he man struck .at the tree, and struck, till several 
wliitc chips had fn lien. He looked at the scar in the side of the tree. 
The silence was immense. It was the first time anything like this liad 
happened in that part of the bush. 

More quickly then, as if deliberately breaking with a dream, he 
took the harness from the horse, leaving a black pattern of sweat. He 
hobbled the strong fetlocks of the cobby little horse and stuck the 
nosebag on his bald face. The man made a lean-to with bags and a 
few saplings. He built a fire. He sighed at last, because the lighting of 
his smdl fire had kmdled in him the first warmth of content. Of being 
somewhere. That particular part of the bush had been made his by the 
entwining fire. It licked at and swallowed the loneliness. 

By this time also die red dog had come and sat at the fire, near, 
though not beside the man, who was not intimate with his animals. 
He did not touch or address them. It was enough for them to be there, 
at a decent distance. So the dog sat. His face had grown sharp with 
attention, and with a longing for food, for the tucker box that had 
not yet been lifted from the cart. So the sharp dog looked. Hunger 
had caused him to place his paws delicately. His yellow eyes consumed 
the man in the interval before meat. 

The man was a young man. Life had not yet operated on his face. 
He was good to look at; also, it would seem, good. Because he had 
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nothing to hide, he did perhaps appear to have forfeited a little of his 
strength. But that is the irony of honesty. 

All around, the bush was disappearing. In that light of late evening, 
tinder the wliite sky, the black limbs of trees, the black and brooding 
scrub, were being folded into one. Only tiie fire held out. And inside 
the circle of its light the man’s face was unconcerned as he rubbed 
tobacco in the palms of his hard hands, a square of tinkling paper 
stuck to his lower lip. 

The dog whistled through his pointed nose. In the light of the fire 
the bristles of his muzzle glistened. As he watched for an end to this 
interminable act. 

Still there it was, with the smoke coming out. 

The man got up. He dusted his hands. He began to take down the 
tucker box. 

How the dog trembled then. 

There was the sound of tin plate, tea on tin, the dead thump of 
dour. Somewhere water ran. Birds babbled, settling themselves on a 
roost. The young horse, bright amongst his forelock, and the young 
and hungry dog were there, watching the young man. There was a 
unity of eyes and firelight. 

The gilded man was cutting from a lump of meat. Tt made the dog 
cavort like a mad, reddish horse. The man was throwing to the dog, 
wliile pretending, according to his nature, not to do so. The dog 
gulped at the chunks of fatty meat, the collar working forward on liis 
neck, the eyes popping in his head. The man ate, swallowing with 
some ugliness, swallowing to get it down, he was alone, and after- 
wards s^jnlling the hot, metallic tea, almost to get it finished with. 
But warmth came. Now he felt good. He smelled the long, slow scent 
of chaff slavered in the nosebag by the munching horse. He smelled 
the smell of green wood burning. He propped his head against the 
damp collar discarded by the horse. And the cavern of fire was enor- 
mous, labyrinthine, that received the man. He branched and fianied, 
glowed and increased, and was suddenly extinguished in the litde 
puffs of smoke and tired thoughts. 

The name of tliis man was Stan Parker. 

While he was stiU imbom Ins mother had thought she would like 
to call liim Ebenezer, but he was spared this because liis father, an 
obscene man, with hair on his stomach, had laughed. So the mother 
thought no more about it. She was a humourless and rather fright- 
ened woman. When the time came she called her boy Stanley, which 
was, after all, a respectable sort of a name. She remembered also the 
explorer, of whom she had read. 
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The boy’s mother had read a lot, through frail gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, which did not so much frame her watery blue eyes as give 
them an unprotected look. She had begun to read in the beginning as 
a protection from the frightening and implcasant things. She con- 
tinued because, apart from the story, literature brought with it a kind 
of gentility for which slie craved. Then she became a teacher. All 
this before she married. The woman’s name was Noakes. And she 
remembered hearing lier own mother, talking of things that had hap- 
pened at Home, tell of a Noakes who had married the chaphiin to a 
lord. 

The woman herself did no such tiling. By some mistake or fascina- 
tion, she had married Ned Parker, the blacksmith at Willow Creek, 
who got drunk regular, and once had answered a question in a ser- 
mon, and wlio could twist a piece of iron into a true lover’s knot. 
Tliis was not genteel, but at le.ist she was protected by a presence of 
brawn. So Miss Noakes had become Mrs Parker, became idso, in a 
way, more frightened than before. 

‘Stan,’ said his mother once, ‘you must promise to love God, and 
never to touch a drop.’ 

‘Yes,* said the boy, for he had had experience of neither, and the 
sun was in his eyes. 

In the drowsy bosom of the fire that he had made the young man 
remembered his parents and his mother’s (jod, who was a pale-blue 
gentleness. He had tried to see her God, in actual feature, but he had 
not. Now, Lord, lie had said, lying with his eyes open in the dark. 
Sometimes he would hear his father, swearing and belching, the other 
side of the door. 

His father did not deny Ciod. On the contrary. He was the black- 
smith, and had looked into the fire. He smote flic anvil, and the 
sparks flew. All fiery m his own strength, deaf with the music of metal, 
and superior to the stench of burned hoof, there was no question. 
Once, from tlic bottom of a ditch, on his way home, after rum, he 
had even spoken to God, and caught at the wing of a protesting angel, 
before passing out. 

The God of Parker the father, the boy saw, was essentially a fiery 
God, a gusty God, who appeared between belches, accusing with a 
horny finger. He was a God of the Prophets. And, if anything, this 
was the God that the boy himself suspected and feared ratlicr than liis 
mother’s gentleness. Anyway, in the beginning. At Willow Creek, 
God bent the trees till they streamed in th(! vtnnd like beards, He 
rained upon the tin roofs till even elders grew thoughtful, and smaller, 
and yellower, by the light of smoking lamps, and He cut the throat of 
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old Joe Skinner, who was nothing to deserve it, not that anyone knew 
of, he was a decent old cuss, who liked to feed birds with crusts of 
bread. 

This was one of the things, the young man remembered, his mother 
had not attempted to explain. Tt is one of those tilings that happen,* 
she said. 

So the mother looked upset and turned away, lliere were many 
things to which she did not have the answers. For this reason she did 
not go much with the other women, who knew, most of them, most 
tilings, and if they didn’t, it wasn’t worth knowing. So the mother of 
Stan Parker was alone. She continued to read, the Teimyson with 
brass hasps and the violets pressed inside, the spotted Shakespeare 
that had been in a flood, and the collection of catalogues, annuab, 
recipe books, and a cyclopaedia and gazetteer that composed her dis- 
tinguished and protective reading. She read, and she practised neat- 
ness, as if she might tidy things up that way; only time and moth 
destroyed her efforts, and the souls of human beings, which will burst 
out of any box they are put in side. 

There was the young man her son, for instance, who now lay with 
his head on a horse’s collar, beside his bit of a fire, the son had thrown 
off the lid. He had sprung out, without unpleasantness, he was 
what you would call a good lad, good to his mother and all that, but 
somehow a separate being. Ah, she had said, he will be a teacher, or a 
preacher, he will teach the words of the poets and God. With her 
respect for these, she suspected, in all twilight and good faith, that 
they might be interpreted. But to the son, who had read the play of 
his mother’s Shakespeare, and of the Old Testament those 
passages in which men emerged from words, reading by day to the 
buzz of fly or at night wliilc puddle cracked, there seemed no 
question of interpretation. Anyway, not yet. 

He was no interpreter. He shifted beside his fire at the suggestion 
that he might have been. He was nothing much. 1 Ic was a man. So 
far he had succeeded in filling his belly. So far, mystery was not his 
personal concern, doubts were still faint echoes. Certainly he had 
seen the sea, and the hurly-burly of it did hollow out of him a cave of 
wonderment and discontent. So also the words of songs floating in the 
dust and pepper trees of a country town at dusk do become personal. 
And once some woman, some whore, neither young nor pretty, had 
pressed her face against a windowpaiic and stared out, and Stan 
Parker had remembered her face because he shared the distance from 
whidi her eyes had looked. 

But the fire was dying, he saw, with such cold thoughts. He shiv- 
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ered, and leaned forward, and raked at the fragments of red fire, so 
that they shot up into the night on a fresh lease. His place in the 
present was warm enough. On the fringe of firelight stood the young 
horse, his knees bent, trailing from his head the nosebag, now empty 
and forgotten. The red dog, who had been lying with his nose on his 
paws, crawled forward on his belly and nuzzled and licked at the 
wrist of the man, who pushed him away on principle. The dog sighed 
at the touch. And the man too was reassured of his own presence. 

Night had settled on the small cocoon of light, threatening to crush 
it. The cold air flowing sluiced the branches of trees, surged through 
the standing tnmks, and lay coldly mounting in the gully. Rocks 
groiined with cold. In the saucers that pocked the face of stone, water 
tightened and cracked. 

A frosty, bloody hole, complained the man, from out of the half- 
sleep in which he had become involved, and twitched the bags tighter 
round his body. 

But he knew also there was nothing to be done. He knew that 
where his cart had stopped, he would stop. There was nothing to be 
done. He would make the best of this cell in which he had been 
locked. How much of will, how much of fate, entered into this it was 
diificult to say. Or perhaps fate is will. Anyway, Stan Parker was 
pretty stubborn. 

He was neither a preacher nor a teacher, as his mother had hoped 
he might still become, almost up to the moment when they put her 
under the yellow grass at the bend in Willow Creek. He had tried 
his hand at this and that. He had driven a mob of skeleton sheep, and 
a mob of chafing, satin cattle; he had sunk a well in solid rock, and 
built a house, and killed a pig; he had weighed out the sugar in a 
country store, and cobbled shoes, and ground knives. But he had not 
continued to do any of these things for long, because he knew that it 
was not intended. 

‘There goes young Stan,* people said, pulling down their mouths 
and blowing the air through their noses, because, they felt, here was 
somebody assailable. 

Because they had looked tlirough the doorway and seen him, as a 
little boy, blowing the bellows for his father, tlicre, they felt, he shall 
stay put. 

To stay put was, in fact, just what the young man Stanley Parker 
himself desired ; but where, and how? In the streets of towns the open 
windows, on the dusty roads the rooted trees, filled him with the 
melancholy longing for permanence. But not yet. It was a struggle 
between two desires. As the litde boy, holding the musical horseshoes 
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for his father, blowing the bellows, or scraping up the grey parings 
of hoof and the shapely yellow mounds of manure, he had already 
experienced the unliappiness of these desires. Ah, here, the sun said, 
and the persistent flics, is the peace of permanence; all these shapes 
arc known, act opens out of act, the days are continuous. It was hard 
certainly in the light of tliat steady fire not to interpret all fire. Be- 
sides, he had an affection for his belching and liairy father, and quite 
sincerely cried when the blacksmith finally died of the rum bottle 
and a stroke. 

Then, more than at any time, the nostalgia of permanence and the 
fiend of motion fought inside the boy, right there at the moment 
when his life was ending and beginning. 

‘At least you will be a comfort to your mother, Stan,* said Mrs 
Parker, lier nose grown thin and pink, not so much from grief as 
from remembering many of tliose incidents which liad pained her in 
a world that is not nice. 

The boy looked at her in horror, not understanding altogether wliat 
she implied, but knowing for certain he could not be what she 
expected. 

Already the walls of their wooden house were being folded back. 
The pepper tree invaded his pillow, and the dust of the road was 
at his feet. One morning early, while the dew was still cold outside 
his boots, he got up and left, in search, if he had known it, of perma- 
nence. And so he went and came for several years, getting nothing 
much beyond his muscles, scabs on his hands, and on his face the first 
lines. 

‘Why, Stan, you arc a man now/ said liis mother once, when he 
walked in across the creaking board in the doorway of their house 
at Willow Creek and caught her going through the things in a 
drawer. 

It was as if she had come out of herself for the first time in years, 
to take surprised notice. 

And he was surprised too, for liis manhood did not feel exactly 
different. 

They were both awkward for a while. 

Then Stan Parker knew by his mother’s shoulders and the gristle 
in her neck that she would die soon. There was, too, a smell of old 
letters ill tlic room. 

She began to talk of money in the bank. ‘And there’s tliat land 
that was your father’s, in the hills back from here, I don’t just know 
the name, I don’t think it ever had one, people always called it 
Parker’s when they spoke. Well, there is this land. Your father did 
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not think much of it. The land was always uncleared Scrubby, he 
said. Though the soil is good in patches. WJicn the country opens up 
it will perliaps be worth a little. The railway is a wonderful inven- 
tion, and, of course, assistance to the landowner. So keep this prop- 
erty, Stan,’ she said, ‘it’s safe.’ 

Mrs Parker’s voice had been scrubbed clean of the emotions. It was 
bare and very dull. 

But the young man’s breath thickened, liis heart tolled against his 
ribs - was it for a liberation or imprisonment? He did not know. Only 
that this scrubby, anonymous land was about to become his, and that 
his life was taking shape for the first time. 

‘Yes, Mother,’ he said. As always when she spoke of matters of 
importance. And turned away to hide his certainty. 

Not long after that she died, and he touched her cold hands, and 
buried her, and went away. 

Some people said that young Stan Parker had no feelings, but it 
was just that he had not known her very well. 

Nobody took much notice when the young man left for good, in 
a cart that lie had bought from Alby Veitch, with a shaggy sort of 
a brumby horse. As the wheels of the cart moved over the melting 
ruts and screaming f(')wls made way, only a face or two, released from 
the beating of a mat or kneading of dough, remarked that young 
Stan was on the move. Soon there would be no reason to remember 
Parkers in that place. Because the present prevails. 

Stan Parker drove on, through mud and over stones, towards those 
hills in which his land lay. All that day they rattled and bumped, the 
sides of the sturdy horse grown sleeker in sweat. Under the cart a red 
dog lolloped loosely along. His pink tongue, enormous with distance, 
swept the ground. 

So they reached their destination, and ate, and slept, and in the 
morning of frost, beside the ashes of a fire, were faced with the pros- 
pect of leading some kind of life. Of making that life purposeful. Of 
opposing silence and rock and tree. It docs not seem possible in a 
world of frost. 

That world was still imprisoned, just as the intentions were, coldly, 
sulkily. Grass that is sometimes flesh beneath the teeth would have 
splintered now, sharp as glass. Rocks that might have contracted 
physically had grown in hostility during the night. The air drank at 
the warm bodies of birds to swallow them in flight. 

But no bird fell. 

Instead, they continued to chafe the silence. And the young man, 
after sighing a good deal, and turning in liis bags, in wliich the crumbs 
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of chaff still tickled and a flea or two kept him company, flung him** 
self into the morning. There was no other way. 

But to scrape the ash, but to hew with the whole body as well as 
axe the grey hunks of fallen wood, but ro stamp the blood to life, and 
the groimd thawing took life too, the long ribbons of grass bending 
and moving as the sun released, the rocks settling into peace of re- 
covered sun, the glug and tumble of water sjowly at first, heard again 
somewhere, the sun climbing ever, with towards it smoke tliin but 
certain that the man made. 

A little bird with straight-up tail flickered and took the crumb that 
lay at the man’s feet. 

The man’s jaws took shape upon the crusts of stale bread. His 
jaws that were well shaped, strong, with a bristling of sun about the 
chin. Tliis was gold. 

Down through him wound the long ribbon of warm tea. He felt 
glad. 

As the day increased, Stan Parker emerged and, after going here 
and there, simply looking at what was his, began to tear the bush 
apart. His first tree fell through the white silence with a volley of 
leaves. This was clean enough. But there was also the meaner war- 
fare of the scrub, deadly in technique and omnipresence, that would 
come up from beliind and leave warning on the flesh in messages of 
blood. For the man had stripped down to his dark and wrinkled 
pants. Above this indecency his golden body writhed, notin pain, but 
with a fury of impatience. Anaesthetized by tiie future, he felt neither 
whips^nor actual wounds. He worked on, and the sun dried his blood. 

Many days passed in this way, the man clearing his land. The 
muscular horse, shaking his untouched forelock, tautened the chain 
traces and made logs move. The man hewed and burned. Sometimes, 
possessed by his daemon of purpose, the ribs seemed to flow beneath 
his skin. Sc^metimes his ordinarily moist and thoughtful mouth grew 
rigid, fixed in the white scales of thirst. But he burned and hewed. 
At night he lay on the heap of sacks and leaves, on the now soft and 
tranquil earth, and abandoned the bones of his body. The logs of sleep 
lay dead heavy. 

There in the scarred bush, that had not yet accepted its changed 
face, the man soon began to build a house, or shack. He brought the 
slabs he had shaped for logs. Slowly. He piled his matchsticks. So 
the days were piled too. Seasons were closing and opening on the 
clearing in which the man was at work. If days fanned the fury in 
him, months soothed, so that time, as it passed, was both shaping and 
dissolving, in one. 
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But the house was being built amongst the stumps, that in time 
had ceased to bleed. It was more the symbol of a house. Its prim, 
slab walls fulfilled necessity. There were windows to let the light into 
the oblong room, there was a tin chimney, shaped like a matchbox, 
through which the smoke came at last. Finally he stuck on a veranda. 
It was too low, rather a frowning addition, but which did not forbid. 
Seen through the trees, it was a plain but honest house that the man 
had built. 

If there had been neighbours, it would have been a comfort to see 
the smoke occur regularly in the matchbox-chimney. But there were 
no neighbours. Only sometimes, if you listened on the stiller days, 
you might hear the sound of an axe, like the throb of your own heart, 
in the blue distance. Only very distant. Or more distantly, a cock. 
Or imagination. It was too far. 

Sometimes the man would drive off into that distance in his high 
cart. Then the clearing was full of the whinge and yelping of the 
red dog, left chained to a veranda post. Till in time the silence grew, 
and his yellow eyes watched it. Or a parrot flurried the blue air. Or 
a mouse glistened on the dirt flooi of the house. The abandoned 
dog was at the service of silence at last. He was no longer attached, 
even by his chain, to the blunt house of the man’s making. 

The man always brought back things in his cart. He brought a 
scratched tabic and chairs, with mahogany lumps in the proper places. 
He brought an iron bed, big and noisy, of which the bars had been 
bent a bit by kids shoving their heads between. And he brought all 
those necessities, like flour, and a bottle of pain killer, and pickled 
meat, and kerosene, and seed potatoes, and a packet needles, and 
oaten chaff for the shaggy horse, and the tea and sugar that trickled 
from their bags, so that you crunched across them, almost always, on 
the hardened floor. 

The dog’s collar almost carved off his neck when the man came, 
and there was always the joy and excitement and the smell of brought 
things. 

Then, once, when the man had been gone some time, longer than 
normal perhaps, he brought with him a woman, who sat beside him 
in the cart, holding the board and her flat hat. When she had got 
down, the dog, loosed fn^m his chain, craned forward, still uncertain 
of his freedom, on trembling toes, in silence, and smelled the hem of 
her skirt. 



Chapter 2 


Down along the coast there was a township of Ynruga, to which Stan 
Parker had paid visits, to a cousin of liis mother’s called Clarence Bott. 
Already as a boy in large boots he had known that town, and had, 
in fact, worked near Yuruga for a few months, on a dairy farm. In 
later Hfc, whenever he approached Yuruga, the man recalled the 
sleepy, morning smell of cows, the smell of warmed milk-buckets 
waiting to be rinsed, and the feel of cows’ teats, proud and rubbery at 
first, then dangling empty like a silly glove. 

It was as a young man, rather, that Stan Parker had paid the visits 
to his mother’s cousin Clarne, a draper, whose stomach looked like 
a small melon underneath his calico apron. Altogether unlike the 
heaving paunch of the young man’s blacksmith father. Clarrie Bott 
was quite unlike. He did not overflow. 

Still, the draper had managed to get three rollicking girls, Alice, 
Clara, and Lilian, who had all three put up their hair and were caking 
an interest about the time Stan Parker had become interesting. These 
girls were continually baking fluffy sponges, and writing sceJity 
letters to friends, and embroidering mats and table runners, and play- 
ing the piano, and thinking of practical jokes. So that it was quite 
natural for the kind of cousin, Stan Parker, now a young man with 
shoulcjcrs, to gravitate towards their house. Not that it was intended 
any of the Bott girls should marry the blacksmith’s son, himself with 
hard hands and a shack somewhere in the hills. Oh dear, no. But the 
Bott girls themselves were not above sticking a sponge finger into a 
young man’s mouth, to sec whether he would bite, and fizzing like 
their own sherbet as they waited for signs of intimacy. Alice, Clara, 
and Lilian were taut with interest as they waited to repulse their 
Cousin Stan, or to rend liim, if there were no need to repulse. Lhey 
waited. And their sherbet fizzed. 

The young man did not propose to or even attempt to kiss his 
cousins. Why he did not, it is diflicult to say. He was backward or 
something. Because, with their small waists and dainty fingers, and 
talent for folding table napkins and paper fans to put in grates, he 
should have been overcome. Consequently he became a bitter subject 
in the Bott household. Particularly when, on almost liis last visit, he 
broke the comer off the marble washstand in the best room. At 
once it was confirmed that Stan Parker had been designed to do the 
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wrong thing, and they should never in their senses have expected 
anything else from the blacksmith’s son. 

The evening Stan Parker broke the washstand was the evening of 
a dance in a hall to raise church funds. Such an act on such an occasion 
should have shaken Stan, but he kicked the marble into a corner, as if 
it had been tin or wood. His mind was quite steady, and the window 
of his room, he saw, was full of stars. 

All that night the fiddle could not have been more watchful that 
sawed the waltzes up and down. The grave face of the young man sit- 
ting in conflicting clothes followed the logic of the lancers. He was 
not surprised. Their golden pattems merged and opened. The giggles 
flowered on the faces of girls. The young man’s deep eyes protected 
him from any who might have struck. He was quite defenceless. But 
nobody dared. 

Then, after a time, when it looked as though he might almost 
fathom the figures of the dance, after he had sighed and crossed the 
hot serge (^f his legs, the parson’s wife came across, still warm from 
the cakes she had baked, and the programmes she had copied out, 
and cliildreii fed, and napkins changed, and people pushed together 
how many times that night, came across and was arranging, between 
the gasps for breath, and the ends of hair that got in her mouth, some 
contract of elaborate and refined importance. 

Almost before ho could uncross liis legs Stan Parker saw that the 
parson’s wife had gone, leaving in her place a thin girl. 

This girl was turning her head, he saw, in almost every direction 
but his. 

‘ Sit down,’ he commanded her. 

While watching his own feet slide back and forwards on the glazed 
boards in some act of deference or defence. 

The girl sat. 

Her arms were very thin. 

‘This is the first ball I have ever been to,’ said the girl. 

Her hands, winch were less elegant than those of Alice, Clara, and 
Lilian Bott, picked at pieces of her blue dress. This was obviously 
too big, and had, in fact, been lent by Mrs Erbcy, the parson’s wife, 
from a box in wliich it had been put away. 

Stan Parker wished she had not come. 

‘Well, anyway,’ he said, ‘it is hot.’ 

‘It is cold outside,’ she answered, touching something that might 
have happened to her dress. 

‘But all these people,’ he said, ‘breathing in the one room.’ 

‘Do you know,’ she said, ‘Mrs Erbey once told me about a diver, 
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she had read it, see, in a book, who used up all the air in one of 
those suits.* 

Then they looked at each other, under the sea of music. The brown 
man was yellower. At any breathless moment the girfs black hair 
jnight stream. 

‘Don’t you dance?* she asked. 

‘No,* he said. 

She was about to confess, what suddenly /she would not tell. Cour- 
age had made her craftier. Instead her face embarked on a little smile, 

‘ It is just as much fun *, she said, ‘ to watch.* 

She did not sense dishonesty. Already he had seen her thin dismay, 
and that was too much. 

‘What is younnainc?* she asked. 

‘ Stan Parker,* he said. 

The whole room was filling, and filling, with music and the laugh- 
ter of dancers, so that it was difficult to hear the obvious question, 
but she knew that this had been asked in turn. 

‘Mine?* laughed her thin mouth. 

Then she bent her head and quickly scribbled on the piece of paper 
with the little pencil that Mrs Erbey had given her that evening to 
note the partners she would not have. 

He saw the eyelids on her lowered face grow dark, and the shad- 
ows beneath the bones of her cheeks. 

‘There,* she laughed shortly. 

*Amy Victoria Fibheus?' he read in a slow voice that clearly doubted. 

‘Oh yes,* she said, ‘that*s it. .Still, you have got to have a 
namet* 

Intent on her lowered eyelids, his eyes had already abandoned that 
name as an unnecessary label. But her eyelids did not notice this. 

Now Stan Parker had begun to remember the thin girl. 

‘You one of those Fibbens from Kellys* Comer?’ 

‘Yes,* she said, her face thinking. ‘But I’m not one of those really. 
My mother and father is dead. Tm an orphan, sec? And I live with 
Uncle and Aunt, who arc those Fibbens at Kellys* Comer.’ 

Her blue dress was quite anxious, and the narrow sash that had 
been tied too many times. 

‘Go on,* said Stan Parker. ‘Now I remember.* 

Which made it worse. 

Because he rememberedthe shed at Kellys* Corner. He remem- 
bered the kids y*lJ^^||un. There was a mob of Fibbens kids, 

and when tliM^wUrcd oul^tjw^^walked in a string, their bare feet 
kicking dusg^^^Si^pping mud<^^ remembered this girl, the mud 



halfway up her bare legs. He remembered her also once in shoes, 
50 raised up it was perhaps the first time, and the string of Fibbens 
kids that walked behind. 

‘What do you remember?’ she asked, trying to sec it in his face. 

But she could not. All she saw was the face of a young man, and it 
seemed she had never been so close before. 

‘What do you remember?’ said her hollow mouth. 

‘You,’ he said. ‘1 diinno there was anything else.’ 

If this man’s skin is not honest, she said. For two pins she would 
have touched it. 

‘As if that’s not bad enough.’ She laughed, rocking safely on her 
hands. 

‘I was working then for Sam Warner, out at Narrawan. Of a 
Saturday evening sometimes I’d come in to town.’ 

‘ Uncle*, said the girl, ‘ worked for Warners for a bit.* 

‘ Go on,* he said. ‘ What was his job?’ 

‘ Oh,’ she sighed. ‘I forget.* 

Because Old Man Fibbens had been employed shovelling up the 
cow manure and putting it into bags. It was only for a bit, because, 
where Uncle Fibbens was concerned, it was always only for a bit. He 
liked to lie on a bed beneath a tree and look at his toenails from a 
distance. 

Amy Fibbens had not got great affection for her uncle or her aunt. 
She had not yet felt affection for any human being, except in a re- 
spectful and unsatisfactory way for Mrs Erbcy, the parson’s wife, 
whom she went to help by day when she had turned sixteen. There 
her life was not so different from what it was in the Fibbens shed. 
She wiped the noses of a string of children. She stirred the morning 
pan of porridge. But she also ate the remains of puddings. And she 
did wear shoes. 

So she was fond of Mrs Erbcy. But Amy had not yet been loved, 
except by her mother, fretfully, for a short time before she died. The 
thin girl did expect something to happen eventually, because it does, 
but those expectations were timid and wholly theoretical. 

Thought had made her silent in the middle of the music, and the 
young man, exliilarated by the questions and the answers, was 
brought a little closer, and was glad. 

Stan Parker thought he had never been so close to any girl. Not 
even to the mouth of the unknown woman yearning on the window- 
pane. The thin girl became familiar to him in the ages of silence in 
which they sat. For the wobbly music had receded, and the voices 
of the dancers, assured of their beauty and their cleverness. Only the 
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girl’s face, from which the subterfuge had slipped, was not so sure. 
Stan Parker knew this girl. As all oblivious objects become known, 
and with the same nostalgia, the tin cup, for instance, standing in the 
unswept crumbs on the surface of your own table. Nothing is more 
desirable than this simplicity. 

‘I must go now,* said Amy Fibbens, standing up in her awkward 
dress. 

What is Stan, on whose arm somebody has spilled a custard, doing 
all night with the Fibbens girl? Clara asked Lilian. 

‘It is not as late as that,* said Stan. 

‘Oh, yes it is,* sighed the girl. ‘I have had enough of tliis.* 

That was true, he knew. His own face ached. He was only waiting 
to be told. 

‘But don’t let me take you away,’ said tlie girl, with a measure of 
borrowed tact. 

He followed her out of the room, liis back obscuring her departure 
for those who watched. 

Their steps, if not their voices, were mingling thrcnigh the empty 
streets of the dead town. Iron lace hung from dark pubs, and the 
heavy smells of spilled beer. Dreams broke from windows. And cats 
lifted the lid offall politeness. 

*I wonder if tliis town will still be here in a thousand years,* 
yawned Amy Fibbens. 

His mind fumbled lazily and failed. He did not sec the point. But 
he did not doubt permanence. 

‘I shan’t worry if it is not,* sighed the girl. 

Her shoes were hurting, and the ruts were deeper on the outskirts 
of the town. 

‘I could easy do v/ith a thousand years,’ he suddenly said. ‘Why, 
you’d sec things happen. Historical things. And you’d see the trees 
turning into coal. You’d be able to n'niember the fossils, how they 
looked when they were walking about.* 

He had never before said anything like tliis. 

‘Perhaps too much would happen,’ the girl replied. ‘Perhaps 
thcrc’d be a fossil or two you wouldn’t want to remember.* 

Because now they were on the outskirts of the town. I’liey stumbled 
past the hulks of cows. There was a smell of sheep, and of water 
drying in a mud hole. And soon tlicycllow Fibbens’sdoorway, leaning 
outwards, and the yellow straws of light that fell from the cracks in 
walls into darkness. 

‘Well,* she said, ‘ this is where I take off the shoes.’ 

‘It looks like it,’ he said. 
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He wondered if, after all, this girl might not be a box of tricks. 

[ She was a skinny one, and sharp. 

The whimpering of a waking child was not contained by walls. 

‘A-myyyy?’ 

‘Yes, Aunt,’ called the girl. 

The shadow of Mrs Fibbens heaved into fresh shapes on its frail 
bed. Her belly was fretful with her seventh. 

‘Anyway,’ said Amy Fibbens, ‘we have had a talk. About a lot of 
things.’ 

It was quite right. Tliey had talked about almost everytliing, be- 
cause words occasionally will rise to the occasion and disgorge whole 
worlds. 

Just as the darkness will disgorge a wliitc face under a dusty tree. 

‘Will you be coming to tliis place again at all, pcrliaps?’ asked the 

girl- 

‘ On Saturday week,’ said the usually slow man. 

And again he was surprised. 

Under the sad tree, more frond than bark, beside the girl’s blurred 
face, less shape than longing, in an amorphous landscape of cows* 
breath and flannclly sheeps* cud, liis intention was absolute. 

‘Oh,’ she said. ‘In that case.’ 

* A-myyyyyy 1 ’ called Aunt Fibbens, the shadows knotting on her 
dreadful bed. ‘ Stop maggin. An come inside.* 

‘Yes, Aunt,’ said the girl. 

‘A person could be dead,* complained the shadow, ‘an only the 
flics would cotton on. Here am 1, reacliin, ever since I swallowed me 
tea.’ 

There were people in that place who said that Mrs Fibbens was as 
rough as bags. 



chapter 5 


Stan Parker did not decide to marry the Fibbcns girl, if decision 
implies pros and cons; he simply knew that he would do it, and as 
there was no reason why the marriage ccrcfiioiiy should be delayed, 
it was very soon performed, in the little church at Yuruga, which 
looks a bit cockeyed, because built by hands less skilled than willing, 
on a piece of bumpy ground. 

Clarrie Bott came to the church, because, as he explained to his 
reluctant lady and disgusted girls, the boy’s mother was liis dead, or 
rather his defunct, cousin. Uncle Fibbcns was there too, in boots, 
with a handful of family, but not Aunt, whose seventh was at breast. 
Only Mrs Erbcy benefited emotionally by the ceremony. The par- 
son’s wife was happy at a wedding, especially if she knew the girl. 
She gave Amy Fibbcns a Bible, a blouse as good as new (it was only 
slightly singed near the waist), and a little silver nutmeg grater that 
someone had given her at her own wedding and with which she had 
never known what to do. 

Amy Parker, fingering the silver nutmeg grater, found it a similar 
problem but the loveliest thing she had ever seen, and she thanked 
Mrs Erbcy gratefully. 

The day was fine, if cold, on the steps of the blunt church, when 
Amy Parker prepared to stow herself and her goods in her husband’s 
cart and leave Yuruga. Her nutmeg grater in her pocket, her singed 
blouse concealed beneath her jacket, she carried in her hands the 
Bible and a pair of cotton gloves. 

‘Good-bye, Ame,’ mouthed Uncle Fibbcns. 

The wind had made him water, and the riinsof hiscyes were veryred. 

The cousins clawed. 

‘Good-bye, Uncle,’ said Amy calmly. ‘Good-bye, youse! ’ As she 
smacked a random bottom. 

She was quite calm. 

Meanwhile the draper, who had given several yards of calico, was 
telling the bridegroom to make the best of life, and the young man, 
because his attention had been bought, w^as screwing up his eyes and 
nodding his head in a way altogether unlike him. His face too had 
grown thinner since morning. 

‘After all, it is respect,’ said the draper in some torment of mous- 
taches, ‘it is respect that counts.’ 
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The young man stood nodding like a boy as the draper struggled to 
soar on wings of wisdom. 

Finally, when the kids had thrown a handful of rice, and Mrs 
Erbey was standing on tiptoe to wave, and dab, and smile, and pull 
the ends of hair from out of her mouth, and wave again, and the 
cart was beginning to pull away from the stumpy church, under the 
needles of dark twisted trees that tore at hats, the Parkers, which 
was what they now were, knew that it was over, or that it had 
begun. 

The cart drove away, over the ruts in that part of the town. The 
gay horse tossed his forelock. Thin clouds flew. 

‘Well, there wc arc,’ laughed the man’s warm voice. ‘It’s a long 
ride. Yon mustn’t mind.* 

‘Wouldn’t help if I did.’ The girl lazily smiled at the landscape, 
holding her hat. 

Their diflerent bodies jolted with the cart. For they were changed, 
since what had been agony, for a split second of confessed agree- 
ment in the church. Now they were distinct, and one, they could 
look without effort into each other's eyes. 

Only, as the town of Yuruga perked past and away from them, 
Amy Parker’s eyes were at present for the landscape. What she had 
just done, whether momentous or usual, did not concern other 
people. She did not belong to anyone in that town. Her fat aunt had 
not cried, nor had she expected it. She herself had never cried for any 
specific person. But now she began to feel a sadness as she struggled 
against the possessive motion of the cart. As if the cart, with its as- 
piring roll, and the retrospective landscape, were fighting for a 
declaration of her love. To force from her an admission of tender- 
ness that, until now, she had carefully sat on. 

The cart rocked. The road pulled at her heart. And Amy Parker, 
now in the full anguish of departure, was torn slowly from the scene 
in which her feeling life had been lived. She saw the bones of the 
dead cow, of which she could even remember the maggots, of Ven- 
ables’ Biddy with the short tits, that had died of the milk fever. Ah, 
she did feel now. It came swimming at her, that valley, from which 
the nap had been rubbed in parts, by winter, and by rabbits. Its 
patchiness had never coruscated more, not beneath the dews of child- 
hood even. But what had been, and what was still a shining scene 
with painted houses under the blowing trees, with the carts full of 
polished cans in which the farmers put the milk, with staring children 
and with dabbling ducks, with blue smoke from morning fires, and 
enamelled magpies, and the farmers* wives, spanking into town in 
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sulkies, wheezing inside their stays and the red foxes at their necks, all 
would fade forever at the bend in the road. 

For this last look Amy Parker turned, holding her hat in the wind. 
There was a sheet of iron on the ground, that had come offFibbeiis’s 
roof ill a gale once, and that they had always talked about putting 
back. Ah dear, then she could not hold it. She was all blubbcry at the 
mouth. 

He had begun to make the clucking noises at the horse, and scioking 
with the wliip the hairy rump. 

‘You are sorry then,* he said, moving his hand farther along the 
board, so that it touched. 

Tve nothing to lose at Yuriiga,* she said. ‘Had me cars boxed, 
and roused on all tliis time.’ 

But she blew her nose. She remeinbcrcd a buirs-cye she 
had catcii under a bridge, and the wheels ground over the planks 
of the bridge, and there in the hollow afternoon swallows flew, 
the scythes of their wings mowing the light. She could not escape 
her cliildhood. Out of her handkerchief its slow% sad scent of pepper- 
mint. 

So he stayed quiet beside her. There are the sadnesses of other 
people that it is not possible to share. But he knew that, in spite of 
licr racked body, which he could feel fighting against the motion 
of the cart, she was not regretful. It was something, just, that must be 
fought out. So he wms content. 

It was a long ride. It was soon the sandy kind of bush road that 
there is no consuming. But they crunched and lurched. And the horse 
gave .strong, leathery snorts, flicking the health defiantly out of his 
pink nostrils. The man would have liked to tell Iris wife, We arc com- 
ing to This or That, or we arc so many miles from So-and-so. But he 
could not. The distance was quite adamant. 

Well, she could sit a lifetime if necessary, she said, once the crying 
was done. 

The girl sat with her eyes on the road. She was not concerned, as, 
at odd moments, her husband was afraid she might be. Because in 
her complete ignorance of life, as it is lived, and the complete poverty 
of the life she had lived, she was not sure but that she might have to 
submit thus, interminably bolt upright in a cart. Life was perhaps a 
distance of stones and sun and wind, sand-coloured and monotonous. 
Dressed too much, as she was, for her wedding, and in an unfamiliar, 
undistinguished place, she could have believed anytliing. 

But once they passed a tin nailed on top of a stump, and in the tin 
were a stone and a dead lizard. 
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And once their wheels thrashed through brown water, and the 
coolness of the fresh, splashed w atcr drank at her hot skin. 

That, he said, was Furlong Creek. 

She would rciiieinber, she tclt, gravely, this that her husband was 
telling her. 

The cart was livelier after that. Wind flung the sweat from the 
horse’s shoulders back into iliLit faces, rheie was a reckless smell of 
wet leather, and broken leaves tliat the wind had been dashing from 
the trees m that pail of the bush. All and all weic flung logcthcr, 
twig and leaf, man and woman, horse’s hair and nbbony reins, in the 
progress that the landscape made. But it was pimcipally a piogicssof 
wind. The wind took back wfliat it gave. 

‘l')ocs It always blow in these pai tsr’ She laughed. 

He made i inoiion with Ins mouth. It was not one of the things to 
answer Besides, he rec'ogni/ed and aeec'pted the ommpotence of 
distance. 

Blit tins was something she did not, and peih ips nevei vviuild. She 
had begun Ui hate the wind, and the distinee, and the load, be* ausc 
her nnpoitaiK c tended to dwindle'. 

Just then, too, the winel took the elbow of i bougli aiui breske it 
cifF, and tossed it, dn aiiel bliek and wiithiiur, so tint its buk har- 
rowed the gill’s cheek, slapped uiioi for a nnnneiit into the horse, 
and ciuinbled, used niel n< gative, in vshit w is diead) their travelled 
road. 

Aihhh, cried the giifs hot bieath, her hands toiiehing the livid 
momc'nt of fright that was more than wound, while the man’s body 
was knotted against the hois< 's sriength. 

When the\ weie settled into a ueoveied bieathing the man looked 
at the cut in his wife’s clie'ek. It w is the theek eif the thin girl whose 
face had become fninlui to him the night of the ball, and whom 
appa.eiitly he had mimed. And lu was th iiikful. 

Oh deal, she gisped thankfulK, feeling the hardness ofJiis beidy. 

Their skins were giatcful. And unaeeiistoinedl) tender. 

The^ had not kissed much. 

He looke'd at the bones in hci cheek, and in her neck, exposed 
willingly to him. 

She linked into his mouth, e'lf which the lips were rarhei full and 
parted, roughene'd b) the wind, ind on his wliitc teeth the hli:>i’»d from 
the small wound in he*i cheek. 

They looked at each other, exchanging the firs*^ moment the'ir souls 
had lived appreciahh together. TJien, qiiietl), they rearianged their 
positions and dreive on. 


u 
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No other event disturbed the monotony of emotion, the continuity 
of road, tlie rclenticssness of scrub that first day, until, about evening, 
just as tlieir faces were beginning to grow grey, they came to the 
clearing the man had made to live in. 

Now his modest achievement was fully exposed. The voice of a 
dog, half-aggressive, half-hopeless, leaped into the cool silence. 

‘This is the place,’ the man said, as if ii must be got ove»* quietly 
and quickly. 

‘Ah,* she smiled, withdrawn, ‘this is the house you have built.* 

It is not much better, oh dear, than Tibbciis’s shed, she said, and 
you can cut the silence. 

‘Yes,* he grunted, jumping down, ‘it*s not all violets, as you can 
sec.* 

As she could sec, but she niiisl also speak, she knew. 

‘Once I saw a house*, she said, in the even dreamlike voice of 
inspiration, ‘that had a white rosebush growing beside it, and 1 
always said that if I had a house I would plant a white rose. It was a 
tobacco rose, the lady said.* 

‘Well,’ he said, laughing up at her, ‘ you have the house.* 

‘Yes,’ she said, getting down. 

It did not help much, so she touched his hand. Aiul theic was a 
dog smelling at the hem of her skirt, that she looked down dubiously 
to see. The dog’s ribs were shivering. 

‘What is his name?* she asked. 

He said that the dog had no particular name. 

‘But he should have one,’ she said. 

The moment a conviction had animated her bones she began to 
take the things from their cart, and to arrange their belongings in the 
house, as if it were the natural thing to do. Carefully she went here 
and there. She gave the impression she w as not sticking her nose into 
what w'as already there. In fact, most (T the time she w as so careful 
to look straight ahead in her husband’s house that there was a great 
deal she did not see at all. 

But she knew it was there. And would look later on. 

‘There is water,’ he said, coining and standing a bucket inside the 
doorway. 

She went to and fro in what was becoming her house. She heard 
the sound of his axe. She thrust her shoulders through the window, 
outside which it was determined she should plant the white rose, and 
where the slope of the land was still restless from the jagged stumps 
of felled trees. 

‘ Wliere is the flour?’ she called. ‘And I cannot sec the salt.’ 
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‘I shall come,’ he said, rummaging after the sticks of wood. 

It was that hour of evening when the sky is bled white as scattered 
woodchips. The clearing was wide open. The twx) people and their 
important activities could not have been more exposed. About that 
importance there was no doubt, for the one had become two. The 
one was enriched. Their paths crossed, and diverged, and met, and 
knotted. Their voices spoke to each other across gulfs. Iheir mystery 
of purpose had found the solution to the mystery of silence. 

‘I shall like it here.’ She smiled, over the crumbs on the table, 
when they had eaten the damper she had slapped tc)gether, and some 
rancid remnants of salt beef. 

- He looked at her. It had never really occurred to him, m the deep 
centre of conviction, that she might not like his place. It would never 
occur to him that what must be, might nc^t. The rc^se that they would 
plant was already taking root outside the window of the plain house, 
its full flowers falling to the floor, scenting the room with its scent of 
crushed tobacco. 

Already, as a boy, his face had been a convinced face. Some said 
stony. If he was not exactly closed, certainly he opened with dilfi- 
culty. There were veins in him of wisdom and poetry, but <lccp, much 
of which would never be dug. He would stir in his sleep, the dream 
troubling his face, but he would never express what he had seen. 

So instead of telling her smooth things, that were not his anyway, 
he took her hand over the remnants of their sorry m(‘ il. Tlie bones of 
his hand were his, and could better express the poem that was locked 
inside him and that would never otherwise be released. His hand 
knew stone and iron, and was familiar with the least shudder of 
wood. It trembled a little, however, learning the language of flesh. 

The whole night had become a poem of moonlight. The moon, just 
so far from full as to be itself a bit crude, cut crooked from its paper, 
made the crude house look ageless. Its shape was impregnable under 
the paper moon, the moon itself unperturbed. 

So that the thin girl, when she had taken off her dress, and put her 
shoes together, and rolled into a ball the gloves she had held but 
had not used, took courage from the example of the moon. The 
furniture, huge in the moonlight, w^as worn by and accustomed to 
the habits of people. So she only had a moment of fright, and chafed 
that easily off. 

Flesh is heroic by moonlight. 

The man took the body of the woman and taught it fearlessness. 
The woman’s mouth on the eyelids of the man spoke to him from 
her consoling depths. The man impressed upon the woman’s body his 
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sometimes frightening power and egotism. The woman devoured the 
man’s defencclessness. She could feel the doubts shudder in liis 
thighs, just as she had experienced liis love and strength. And out of 
her she could not wring the love that she was capable of giving, at 
last, enough, complete as sleep or death. 

I^tcr, when it had begun to be cold, and the paper moon had sunk 
a bit tattered in the trees, the woman got beneath the blanket, against 
the body of the sleeping man who was her husband. She locked her 
hand into the iron pattern of the bedstead above her head and slept. 



chapter 4 


Life continued in that clearing in which Parkers had begun to live. 
The clearing encroached more and more on the trees, and the stumps 
of the felled trees had begun to disappear, in ash and smoke, or rotted 
away like the old teeth. But there remained a log or two, big knotted 
hulks for which there seemed no solution, and on these tlie woman 
sometimes sat in the sun, shelling a dish of peas or drying her slithery 
hair. 

Sometimes the red dog sat and looked at the woman , but not 
closely as he did at the man. If she called to him, his eyes became 
sliallow and unseeing. He was the man’s dog. So for this reason she 
had never given him the name she had promised. He remained Your 
Dog. Walking stiffly past the stumps and the tussocks of grass, stiffly 
lifting his leg. In time he killed a little fuclisia that she had planted in 
the shadow of the house, and in her exasperation she threw a woody 
carrot at him. But she did not hit the dog. He continued to ignore 
her, even in his langhing moments, when his tongue lolled and 
increased with ihe laughter in liis mouth. But it was not laughter for 
the woman. He did not see her. He licked liis private parts or looked 
along his nose at the air 

Never far from the dog the man would be at work. With axe, or 
scythe, or hammer. Or he would be on his knees, pressing into the 
earth the young plants he had raised under wet bags. All along the 
morning stood the ears of young cabbages. Those that the rabbits 
did not nibble off. In the clear morning of those early years the 
cabbages stood out for the woman more distinctly than other tilings, 
when they were not melting, in a tenderness of light. 

The young cabbages, that were soon a prospect of veined leaves, 
melted in the mornings of thawing frost. Their blue and purple flesh 
ran together with the silver of water, the jewels of light, in the smell 
of warming earth. But always tensing. Already in the hard, later light 
the young cabbages were resistant balls of muscle, until in time they 
were the big, placid cabbages, all heart and limp panniers, and in the 
middle of the day there was the glandular stench of cabbages. 

If the woman came and stood by the man, when the sun had risen, 
after frost, when the resentful blood had settled in the veins, he 
would show her how he was cliipping the earth in the rows between 
the cabbages. 
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‘Not this way/ he said, ‘because you cover up the weeds. But this 
way.’ 

Not that she had to be shown. Or listened. Not that he did not 
know this, but had her by iiini. The earth was soft and exhausted 
after frost. After the awful numbing and clawing and screeching of 
the fingernails, it was gently perfect to be beside each other. Not 
particularly listening or speaking. He cOuId feel her warmth. She 
wore a big old straw hat with frayed spokes where the binding had 
come unsewn, and the hat made her face look too small and white. 
But her body had thickened a little. She no longer jerked when she 
turned, or threatened to break at the hips. Her flesh was growing 
conscious and suave. 

‘Not this way. But this way,* he said. 

Teaching her not this, but the movements of her own body as she 
walked between the rows of cabbages. She walked narrowly, on ac- 
count of the hummocks of earth that he had hilled up to serve as 
beds, but her movement pervaded the orbit of his vision. He did not 
often raise his eyes, chipping the thawed earth, but he earned against 
him the shape of her body. 

So that he too was taught. She was imprinted on him. 

Sometimes she would look up from her plate and speak, after 
tearing a mouthful of bread, speak with her mouth too full, the voice 
tom. He would hear and remember this voice again when he was 
alone. Her too greedy voice. Because she was rather greedy, for bread, 
and, once discovered, for his love. 

Her skin devoured the food of love, and resented those conspitacies 
of life that took it from her before she was filled. She would look 
from the window into the darkness, hearing the swinge of metal and 
the thwack of leather, seeing the dark distortion of a cart with its 
mountain of cabbages against the stars. 

‘I have filled the water-bag,’ she would call. 

As the iTuui tore at stiff buckles, and cold leather resisted his hands. 
As he moved round and round the horse and carl, preparing for the 
journey of cabbages. 

‘And there’s a slice of pic beneath the sandwiches,’ she said. 

To say. 

Because it was cold on her shoulders in the morning, and in the 
bed when he had gone, and the hoofs of the horse were striking their 
last notes from the stones, and the cart had creaked its final music. 
She could not warm back his body in the forsaken bed. 

Sometimes he would be gone a whole day and night after the 
market, if there was business to transact or things to buy. 
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Then the forsaken woman was again the thin girl. The important 
furnitarc of her marriage were inatchsticks in the hollow house. Her 
tluii, child's life was a piiifnl affur in the clearing in the bush. As she 
walked here and there, tracing maps in scatteied sugar or in the re- 
ceded undergrowth, close to the ground, staring eye to eye with the 
ant. 

Sometimes she mumbled the words she had been tauiihi to say to 
God. 

She would beg the sad, pale Christ for some sign of recognition. 
On the scratched mahogany table which the man had bought at 
auction, she had ]>ui the Jiible Irom tlie parson’s wife. She turned the 
page^ rcspecifully. She said or read the wi>rds. And she waited for 
the warmth, the completeness, the safety of religion. But to achieve 
this there was something perliaps tint she had lo do, sennething that 
she had not been taught, and in its absence she would get up. in a des- 
peration of activity, as if she might acquire the secret in performing a 
ritual of household acts, or meiely hy walking about. Suspecting she 
might find grace in her hands, sud<lenly, like a plaster dove. 

lUu she did not receive the grace of CJod, of vvhich it had been 
spoken under coloured glass. When she was alone, she was alone. 
Or else there was lightning in the sky that warned her of her tran- 
sitoriness. The sad Christ was an old man with a beard, wbo spat 
death trom full cheeks. But the mercy of God was the sound of wheels 
at the end of market day. And the l(’>vc of (rod was a ki.ss full in the 
mouth. She was filled witli the love of God, and would lake it for 
granted, until in its absence she would remember again. She was so 
frail. 

The woman Amy hibbeiis w.is absorbed in the man Sian Parker, 
whom she had inanicd. And ihe man, the man consumed the woman. 
That w as the diflerence. 

It did not occur to Stan Parker, in the siiii of stift clothes he wore 
for town, that his strength had been increased by an act of canni- 
balism. lie swallowed, and forgot his own body too, when once he 
had been conscious of ii, in the presence of other men. Nor did his 
words ln>ld back. He was still slow, but his sK)W'ness had become, and 
would remain, a virtue. 

In the town in which men transacted their business, bought flour 
and sugar, got drunk, talked big, and spew'cd up uiuler the balconies 
of pubs, Stan Parker began to be kiiow'u. Me did not assert himself 
but w^oiild give or receive opinions, wdiencvc»- asked. J^coplc began 
to recognize his face. His hands, wdtli scabs on the knuckles, were 
respected as they received the change. 
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Sometimes he stood in the pubs with other men, wrapped in the 
damp blankets of bccrfnl rciniiiisccncc, and listened to what they 
had to say. This wiis endless. The stiHT, monst.ichy, or the smooth 
and bliibbcry, or the blue-eyed, empt) faces of eoiifideiit men in pubs 
do not draw the line. Their cows had full udders. Such liams, bacon, 
and pork had not been known from other pitrs. Tried in drought, 
flood, and fire, the heroic muscles of jliese men had per harmed 
prodigious feats. They had caught fish and killed snakes, dliey had 
hurled bullocks into heaps. 'I’liey had bitten the ears (sfl* angry horses. 
They had eaten an<l ilrinik, hnt and won, more than orher men. 
Their involved vokes spun out their deeds in the dark and swirly, 
damp and drooly alinosphcre of the pubs. It was an atinosplicre of 
reported fact. It w.is .in atnu>sphen‘ of brancliing smoke, that began, 
and wantiered, and hn-.ki', aiul Cimtinued, and htsimted, nul ti// led 
out. If the smoke beg.iii in fire, .it some point or othei U lost itself in 
patterns ofostentalKsn. 

Stan Parker sometimes liMened to the voices of men in pubs, biit be 
did iu)t feel die iieeessji\ to transl.,te bis invn life inu» bnve words. 
His life as lived was enough. S( ‘•at when the swing cltnirs ssvung on 
him, it WMS sonn times wiaiderc wlietbiT thi )' hked bis !.iee, a hethcr 
be was not perhaps .i suiK sc of cove. Piii .Si.in P.irkci walked 
away beneath the lace b.ilconics, and the dog that had w.uted followed 
him. 

life at B.uig.d.iv', the matke town, did not eoiivmec* Stan, not 
even such solid evicleiue as the ed court liouse .ind the yellow jail. 
He drove along the straight streets, where men were persuading 
themselves, and past the stone hmues, when' girls s.ii beneath the 
pepper trees, excliaiigmg conhdc ines .iiid si(ii^ing raspberry vinegar. 
He would blow clow ii his nose at times, as if to settle the Hies. His cart 
crunched ahiusst inscaleiitly through die caut^kirts. lie s.it upright, 
asking to be knocked off'r.ither tli.m aeknow ledge belief m that town. 

Aiul he wcnild smile fbi his own secret existence, .nul for its iimst 
significant, most secret detail, his w ife. 

Oiiec', iniruding on this pn\ae\, an old worn in in a enimpled 
bonnet ran out into the middle of die road .md .isked, ‘Where is 
Dclanev’s, please, son? It is either Smitli Street or Broad Street, 1 
forget wdiich, my memory is not loo good, lie is the big biiildiiig 
cem tractor come to live liere fnsm J lic Cilcbe. Mis cluigbter is married 
wnth me sister’s boy.’ 

The young man, who knew Delaney at least by siglit, frowned and 
said, ‘I’m a stranger here, mother.’ Pulling the .diadow ewer his face. 
He had been taken by surprise. He was ashamed for some indelicacy. 
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‘Ah,* she said, her moutli doubting above the stubble, ‘I thought 
yousc would know Delaney. Hc*s a fine figure of a man.’ 

But the young man shook his head. He was asliaincd of something. 
Afterwards he was sorry, and anxious for the fate of the old woman, 
but he had kept his secret, which was also, after all, his strength. 

In the comfortable silence, in a blandishment of trees, in the smell 
of hot leather, the young man drewe homeward after market days. 
Distance Hooded his soul. He began to open. He would remember 
many simple but surprising things: his mother combing the hair 
from a brusli, the soldiers on the battlements of Elsinore, the breath 
of a roan cow at daybreak, mouths biting at a prayer but not con- 
suming. All the riches of memory were recounted on tliese jnorniiigs. 

He liad been brought up in a reverence for religion, but he had 
not yet needed God. He rejected, in his stiff clothes, the potentialities 
of prayer. He was strong still. He loved the enornions smooth tree 
that he had left standing outside the house. He loved. He loved his 
wife, who was just then cominy, with the bucket Irom behind their 
shack, in the big h it with sj^okes like a wlicol, and under it lier bony 
face. He loved, and strongly too, but it v/as still the strength :uid love 
of substances. 

‘Well,’ be said, biding bis lov'^c, ‘and wlial lias liappened? Any- 
body come?* 

‘Nothing,* slie said, dilTid'cnf beneath lier bat, and wondering 
wlietlier she should offer some sign, ‘ Wliat do you evpect,’ she said, 
‘a steam engine?* 

Her voice bioke tl*c cold si illness too roughly. She stood squeaking 
the handle of her bucket, a sound of whu li the air was less shy. She 
too was ashamed of her voice. 

She was ashamed of not being able to s.i) those things that she 
should. All diy long she had listened to the bell on the cc:»w, the 
laughing of a bird, ilie presence tiflier silent bouse. Her tiiouglits bad 
cliatteied loudly eiiougli, but took refuge now . 

Anyway, the young man her Juisband was thudding down from his 
cart. I-lis coat, uneasy on him, had got hitched up on his back. 

‘ Your coat’s too tight,’ she said, touching. 

‘Then it will have to be.* 

But he kissed her mouth, and at once it was clear that tliis had 
been his goal, and .uiything else, words, harness, the weaving of tlie 
cart between the giey stumps, even his jacket’s wrinkling uj:»ward, all 
was part of an elaborate bird’s ritual. 

So she went away from this clim.ix with his breath in her mouth. 
She went to find the yellow cow, that had stood this how long, her 
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:r^'‘patient belly, her mouth full of her blue tongue. The old cow that 
. the young woman called to herself Julia, because of an affection she 
had had for the parson’s wife. And in this light her gentle cow was 
gentler, turning the eyes in the direction from wliich she came, her 
welcome sweet-breathed. She loved her copper cow in the orange 
light of evening. The world was open. Peace fell into her bucket. Her 
hands that had just now touched her luisband’s back, if casually, 
performed these further acts of love. All things that she touched 
were translated. She bowed her head against the cow and listened to 
the sounds of peace. 

Once about this hour a stranger came, whom they remembered 
for many a day, because he was the first. He came up the track to- 
wards the dead tree, against which she milked her yellow cow. The 
man’s approach mingled with the steady milk. Till the woman looked 
up* to see. And here was a man with a long nose and a sack over his 
back. 

He was making for Wiillnnya, he said, which was some way still, 
where a big river ran. ‘Have you been to Wullunya?’ the man asked. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I have never been that far.’ 

It was to() far to contemplate. She was fixed now, seated with the 
bucket between her knees; the river flowed away from her. 

‘I have only been to Yuruga, and here,’ she said. ‘Oh, and to 
Baiigalay once or twice.’ 

*I have been to most places,’ said the man. 

His scurfy coat had not reaped the benefit, but his face could have 
see»many things, his rich nose revelling in them. 

‘Have you seen savages?* she asked, wringing the milk into the still 
evening. 

‘Lord,’ he laughed, ‘more .than enough. In many an unexpected 
place they’ll shake their feathers at you.’ 

So he was a sort of educated man. 

‘I knew a lady,’ she said bitterly, ‘who told me there’s savages 
diving to the bottom of the sea and fetching things up in their 
teeth.’ 

Her eyes had a hungry glitter for something she did not possess, or 
as if she had not yet walked on the bottom of the sea, and would not 
perhaps, seated at her cow’s side, with the teats slacker in her aching 
hands. 

‘You are interested in literature?’ asked the man, assuming a glitter 
of his own. 

‘What?’ she asked. 

‘I mean, you arc a young woman that reads?’ 
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‘I have read four books,* she said. ‘And I read the newspaper 
when I was at Yuraga.’ 

‘Look,* said the man, plunging his arm into the sack. ‘Here's 
books.* 

He had, in fact, a whole lot of glossy Bibles in the lumpy bag. 

‘There’s pictures,* he said. ‘Twenty-seven art plates. Look,* he 
said, ‘there’s Samson piislhn the temple down, and there’s Job exam- 
ining ’is boils. Perhaps the gentleman would buy you one of these 
here Bibles as a present. It’s a gift as should appeal to a young lady 
with a taste for reading.’ 

‘We have the Bible,’ she said. 

‘But not with pictures.’ 

‘No,* she said, ‘but there’s the potatoes to peel, and the mending, 
and the cow, and the sticks to chop when he is not here, and 1 
take a hoe sometimes when the weeds are extra bad, after rain. 
When should I ever be looking at pictures, even if they arc Bible 
ones?’ 

The man rubbed his nose. ‘You are the practical woman,’ he said. 

She pushed back the old box on which she had sat to milk her 
cow. ‘I don’t know what I am,’ she said. ‘I was never taught a great 
deal.’ 

‘Ever seen that?’ asked the man. 

He brought from his pocket a chunky bottle. ‘ Thompson s Genuine 
Mafjnetical IVater,* the label said, * Guaranteed Killer of Most Pains, Safe 
but Sure {No Humbuf).' 

‘This is also a good investment in its way.* 

‘Ah,* she said, ‘there is my husband.* 

And slie began to walk across the paddock with the white milk 
slip-slopping up the side of the pail. She was glad to leave the man, 
for she had begun to feci her inexperience of life. 

‘ Who is this cove?’ asked her husband. 

‘He’s a man walking to Wullunya, with a bag full of Bibles and 
some funny water in a bottle.’ 

‘It’s a long way to Wullunya,’ said the young man as the stranger 
was gathering his books in the dusk, wrapping them in the sheets of 
crumpled paper from wliich he had taken them. 

In the clearing that had not very long ago been bush, the light 
drained fast. Their house looked quite frail. They were themselves 
strangers to their ov/ii place. Until the lamp was lit, it would not be 
theirs. 

‘Better ask him to have sometliuig. Can you do it?* asked Stan 
Parker. 
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‘oh, there'll be something, I suppose,' she said. 

‘He can doss down outside,* said her husband, ‘or on the veranda, 
on a few bags.* 

‘Though what it will be,’ she said, ‘I don’t yet know.’ 

She was suddenly full of angry importance. Excitement chafed 
her anger. She was pretty now\ Her important actions filled the lamp- 
lit room as she dealt with the business of a first guest. 

And the stranger with the Bibles rubbed his hands as greed began 
to ease through Ins humility and relief, as he smelled the meat the 
young woman was grilling at the hearth. There were three chops and 
a kidney, that she cooked on a slither of a wire gridiron. The chops 
spat fat, and the kidney swelled and shone with little drops of blood. 
As he waited, there was a sadness beginning to invade the stranger’s 
eye, whether of patience or from a ctniviction that the angiy chops 
might finally explode. 

‘Ah yes, food, it nourishes,’ sighed the man who carried the bottle 
ofmagnctical water, and who had not eaten that day. ‘There is also 
drink,’ he said. ‘There are those that deny the nourishiii properties 
of alcohol, but you will’iiv read, 1 don’t doubt, you are thoughtful 
people, it is obvious, you will’ll v read that this is also a form, a fonn, 
mind you, of pure food.’ 

The stranger narrowed his eyes, as if he were squinting through a 
crack. It empLasized the delicacy of his argument. He was a bald man, 
or not quite. A few surviving strands of bair struggled across the 
bluish skin of Ins scalp. Without his hat, his burned face looked less 
experienced than exposed. 

‘l had an uncle who was nourished. Still have, for that matter,* 
said the young woman, wdio was slapping ilown the thick white cups. 

‘It is only a theory, ' said the stranger gently. 

But the husband was moved by some pleasure to take from the 
rickety dresser the bottle that be liad kept fir an ofhcial occasion, and 
wdiy not this, they had not had a guest. Now, too, in the lamplight 
it was confirmed that the house was theirs. Any uneasy moments of 
doubt that hang about at dusk had been dispersed. 

‘Well,* said the young man, ‘wlictber it is food or not, here is a 
drop of good rum.* 

‘To warm die cockles,* said die stranger, slipping it in, as you do, 
before turning to subjects of significance. ‘It reminds me of an occa- 
sion on the Gold Coast of Africa, where I had important business 
wuh the chief of a tribe of savages.’ 

‘There’s your tea then,’ said the young woman, as if she would 
shut her ears. 
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But her husband could have heard more. His lips wondered on the 
fat meat they had begun to eat. 

‘The Gold Coast, ch?* said the young man. 

As if the permanence of furniture was a myth. As ifotlier glittering 
images that he sensed inside him without yet discovering, stirred, 
heaved almost to the surface. The seat of his pants pnckled on the 
deal chair. His wife, who was blowing on a forkful of hot meat to 
cool it, could liave got up and kissed the sockets from which her 
husband’s eyes had withdrawn. 

Making room for words, cveiitnally, in his full mouth, the stranger 
explained, ‘I was engaged on a mission at the time, you might say 
both private and hoiiicial, to investigate a possibility of purdiasin 
mahogany from the Ashanti tribes. Very difficult natives too. Things 
might have turned nasty if it had not been ior one chief with an 
attack oft he backache. 1 prescribed cjuantities of rum.* 

‘You were not in the water then?* asked the young woman. 

Tn the water?’ said the stranger, who was tilling the hottle as if 
he had been invited, but at (he same time with a kind of invisible air. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘the stud' that you carry in your porker.’ 

‘All,’ he said, ‘ that is a different liiK' of business. Yes.’ 

And he sucked the naked bone of a chop, till his mouth glistened, 
but it had also closed up. 

All this time Stan Parker was torn Ix^tween tlic images of gold and 
ebony and liis own calm life of flesh. He did not wish to take his 
hat from the peg and say. Well, so long, f’m od to see foreign places. 
This did not bring the sweat to the hacks of his knees. I Ic had a 
subtler longing. It was as if the beauty of the world had risen in a 
sleep, in the crowded wootlen room, .ind lie could .dinost rake it in 
his hands. All words that lie had never expressed might suddenly be 
spoken. He had in hiiii great words of love and beauty, below the 
surface, if they could be diund. 

But all he said was, again, ‘The Gold Coast, cli?’ And reached for 
the bottle. 

All his impotence and power flowed together in his veins. 

‘When I was a nipper,’ he said, T reacl the Works of Shakespeare. 
I dug out bits. I don’t think J ever dug out more than bits, not out of 
anythin g.’ 

‘Literature*, said the stranger, ‘is man’s greatest consolation - 
that is, well, there are one or two competitors perhaps.’ 

‘Here,* said the young woman, scraping the gnawed bones from 
|thcir plates and throwing them to the dog in the doorway. 

She was oppressed by a sadness of iiiglit, and the removed souls 
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of the men, who no longer threw her scraps. Any poetry that had 
got into the conversation was personal. The stranger’s nose glowed 
for himself, whether he spoke of the Gulf or Ethiopia. Her husband’s 
mood she had met once or twice and grudgingly respected. 

‘Yes,’ said the stranger, ‘if it is not the consolation of consolations, 
it takes a honorary mention. There’s many benefits by a good read, 
just as some must sing a lungful of psalm, or take the bottle down 
from the shelf. You will appreciate,’ he said, ‘1 .'wn being frank.’ 

As he killed the rum. 

‘You, on the other hand, arc differently placed.’ 

Hearing the man’s words, feeling herself brought into focus again, 
the young woman leaned against her husband the other side of the 
table. The skin of her hand brushed the hair of his arm. She was re- 
habilitated. 

‘How’s that?’ she asked. 

‘Because the Almighty ’asn’t yet shown ’Is ’and. You ’ave not 
been ’it over the ’cad, kicked downstairs, spat at in the eye. See?’ 

This old man is not only drunk, but perhaps a little bit mad, felt 
Stan Parker. But the warmth of his wife against his shoulder kept him 
distinct from any such states. 

‘All young married couples arc a vegetable sex,’ said the stranger. 
‘They don’t compete. Marrows and squashes. Ihey coil and cuddle 
on the bed.’ 

‘You arc a nice sort of man tv:) be peddling the Bible,’ the young 
woman said. 

‘There arc all sorts to everything,’ yawned her guest from the side 
of his mouth. ‘And talking of Bibles, I’ve been filled with such 
fire, you wouldn’t believe. I was dazzled. Oh yes. Only it don’t 
last.’ 

His hair hung, the few' sad strands. The husband and wife sat 
against each other. It w.is true, they were untouched. Their faces had 
the golden waxiness of closed contentment. 

‘And now, with ycnir permission. I’ll lay down somewhere,’ said 
the guest, easing the stuff of his pants. ‘Stretch out with the whirli- 
gigs. That’s a pretty little thing.’ 

Which he fingered, from a distance, on the mantelpiece. 

‘That’, she said, ‘is a little silver nutmeg grater that was given 
me at my wedding.’ 

‘Ah, weddings ! ’Ow we try to insure ourselves ! ’ 

But he was disposed of outside on one or two gags. He was asleep. 

A crazy moon had risen on the deathless trees. The oblong shack 
lay at a distance in the moonlight. Inside, the fire had died to coals, 
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of which the flames no longer exalted the human flesh, with the con- 
sequence that such poetry as man had dared to conceive was just 
silly. Habit prevailed in those who were taking off their clothes and 
preparing for sleep. Their backs turned on each other, they knew 
the next move. They knew the hands responding to each other. They 
recognized the sigli of the bed. 

‘Amy,’ said Stan Parker into his wife’s cheek. 

The silence was complicated. 

‘Tt-tt-tt,’ she said, ‘and that old boy outside.’ 

But his body was flooding her with tolerance. T hey flowed together 
in the darkness. The coasts of tenderness opened to admit their craft. 
Sleep swam out to meet them, from under the trees. 

When fuially it was morning, all square and full of birds, with the 
red dog yelping after a rabbit in the dew, Amy Parker, again a thin 
young woman, her face creased by sleep, sat up and remembered that 
old boy outside. 

‘Waiting for his breakfast, Stan, perhaps, and the bacon that salt. 
I should have soaked it if I hadn’t forgotten.’ 

‘He’ll be too furry to notice a tiling like bacon. He’ll keep,’ her 
husband said, for whom it did not matter, only the warm smell of 
sleep and the shape of their bodies, with which the sheets were still 
full. 

‘Go on, Stan, Icaue me ! ’ She laughed. 

Her slippers slapped across the floor as she elbowed her way into the 
dress. 

‘Why,’ she said, and she was still shaking her hair and smoothing, 
‘why,’ she said to the morning, ‘can you beat it, he has gone.’ 

And he had. There were the innocent bags on which he had slept, 
before some problem of conscience had propelled him out along the 
track, towards the great river for which he had been making. 

Later, when the young woman was sweeping the place where he 
had slept, slic could not sweep him out. So few people entered her 
life, she remembered the w.irts on the faces and the colour of the eyes 
of those who did. She would have liked to perpetuate her dreams 
and lift the reflections out of mirrors. So now, from desperate, retro- 
spective sweeping of the veranda floor, she had to go back into the 
room to see what her possessions really were. There was nothing 
much of which she could be proud, there was nothing sufficiently use- 
less, except her little silver nutmeg grater. 

Then Amy Parker began to burn inside her cold skin. 

‘Stan,’ she called, ran, her skirts brushing hens, ‘Stan,’ as she ran, 
and the woolly clumps of horehound were crushed by her passage, 
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*do you know*, she said as clearly as her breath allowed, ‘what that 
old man has done? He has pinched the nutmeg grater ! * 

Her husband had earth on his hands. It was wet and black and 
comfortable. 

He wliistled. ‘He did?* lie said. ‘The old bugger ! * 

She looked at liis naked throat. All these mornings there was a 
glow of bluish cabbages. 

‘ It was never much use,* he said. 

‘ Of course it wasn’t.* 

But her words were hot and slow that trailed back towards the 
house. It had never, of course, been any use, except to hold that 
morning they had jingled out from Yuruga across the flat, past Ven- 
ables’ dead cow. Or as the sparks flew, and the man witli the Bibles 
had talked liis exliilarating rot, mounting upward through the eve- 
ning, this in the end had been her one contribution of treasure, her 
Gold Coast, only it was real, her silver nutmeg grater. 

Stan Parker, who had never yet attempted to possess the truth in 
final form, was a lesser victim of the same deception. His CJold Coast 
still glittered in a haze of promise as he grubbed the weeds out of his 
land, as he felled trees and tautened the wire fences he had put round 
what was his. It was, by this time, almost enclosed. But what else 
was his he could not say. Would his life of longing be lived behind 
the wire fences? His eyes were assuming a distance from looking into 
distances. So he did begin then with impatience, even passion, to 
hew the logs that still lay, and to liirow aside his axe at the end, with 
disgust, apparently, for something wood will not disclose. He would 
listen to the sounds around liiin too, the thick and endless inurmurs, 
from which a theme will threaten to burst, the one tliemc, and 
continue to threaten. 

In the meantime he was growing a bit older. 1 lis body was harden- 
ing into the sculptural shape of niuscuiar bodies. And for the casual 
speculator there was no obvious sign that his soul too might not 
harden in the end into the neat, self-contained sliape it is desirable 
souls should take. 



chapter 5 


Other people came to live in those parts. From time to time they 
passed by, all tables and mattresses, on drays and bullock wagons, or 
some putting on dog in a buggy with new black paint. Sometimes 
somebody would come in to fill the water-bag from Parkers* tank. 
But most were tardy to recognize those who were already there, and 
Parkers returned their sideways glances with long, flat stares. 

One young woman who was taken queer, and who came in to sit 
a while on the veranda, and to clean her face with a soaked hand- 
kerchief, said it was terrible lonely. 

Amy Parker did not answer this. Loneliness was something that 
she had not learned about; she did not connect market days. Then the 
people went away, and at once the silence filled in where their 
rather thin presences had been. There was a ringing almost of bells of 
silence in the parrot-colouretl morning. She was happy. 

There was a rosebush now, growing against the veranda, a white 
rose, of which she had thought and spoken, and which he had brought 
to her from town. It was already a branching, irregular bush, with the 
big wads of shapely paper roses just smelling of tobacco. Cold per- 
haps. It belonged to the dank green light on that side of the house, 
where it stood in the long weed that is called cow-itch. Its branches 
would grow black and straggly later on. But the rosebush of Amy 
Parker was still green, sappy wood. The marble roses were solid in 
the moonlight. The white roses glared back at the heavy light of 
noon or fluttered papery down inU) the yellow-green of the cow-itch. 

‘You’re a one for the flower plantun, I see,* said the woman whose 
cart grated to a stop, though she only half-intended it to. 

‘I have a rosebush,* said Amy Parker quietly. 

‘Gingerbread never got anyone nowheres,* said the woman in the 
cart, ‘but it is all right, I suppose, for them that has the taste.* 

Amy Parker disliked the woman, much as she had disliked her 
Aunt Fibbens, though this one w^ns young. 

‘ You’ve got to have something,’ said Amy Parker. 

‘Ho,* snorted the young woman, and she would have flicked her 
tail if she had been a draught marc. ‘ We have the pigs, two sow in 
farrer, and a pretty young boar, and the pullets besides, and he’s for 
growun things as well, we’re tryun the taters tliis spring, though it’s 
a frost holler we’re in if ever there was.* 
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As she rolled her round words, turning her head this way and 
that, with its black coil of glistening liair, and the high colour in her 
cheeks, the broad young woman was more than ever like a draught 
marc. 

‘So you cannot say there is nothun', she said, ‘without roses be- 
sides.* 

‘I shall have my rose,’ said Amy Parker stubbornly. 

‘You are not for bciii wild at me, dear?’ the young woman asked. 
‘I was expressun a personal opinion. He says it is me life’s vocation, 
but after all, a woman must breathe, and what is wrong if a word or 
two gets into me breath, like, I says.* 

Amy Parker had begun to warm to words. 

‘An it is terrible lonely here,’ the w^oman sighed. ‘I was born in 
a bog, to be sure, but you could call to other Christians on either 
hand.’ 

Amy Parker leaned upon the gate. Her life, which had never been 
a wilderness, was becoming one perhaps, with so many hinting at it, 
except that for the moment it was peopled by her friend, the fubsy 
woman in the cart. 

‘We’re here, for two,* Amy Parker said, to help. 

‘Yes,* said the woman, ‘ that is so.’ 

But she sat looking rather blank. She sat looking straight ahead. 
Her jaunty face Was flat, and the heavy coil of glittery hair had begun 
to fall apart. 

‘Well,’ she said, as if she were tearing the word out of something 
that might get the better of her, ‘1 am for town, with a few tilings. 
He will not be visible, not today, nor tomorrer. He has an affliction, 
I might say, except, as it is his, it is not, it is a gentleman’s pastime. 
It is his privilege, he would have you know, to get shickered periodi- 
cal, like a lord or a bastard, and 'fling out the marines, so that his 
wife will break ’cr ankles one fine day on the bottles floatun round the 
yard.’ 

She put her hair back where it belonged and began to gather up the 
reins w ith some vehemence. 

‘I’m just tellun you,’ she said, ‘sccun as we’ve made each other’s 
acquaintance, but for all that, he’s not too bad.’ 

She began to clack with her leather tongue, to slap with the whole 
bunch of reins, to jog with her bottom on the board, all of which 
woulc’ have started a better horse than this. 

‘Tlie horse is sick?’ asked Amy Parker. 

‘Tothcr one was,’ said her new friend. ‘But not this. He has got 
liis bones dug in.’ 
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whether or not, he was certainly all bones, and a girth gall or 
two, these and his eyes a liberal fly-feast. 

‘He is good in motion,* panted the woman. ‘Only he stands 
awful fast. Hey there, now ! Who*s the deaf and nnfcelun one?* 

The cart began to groan. 

‘As I was sayun before, wc are now acquainted, which is as it 
should be between neighbours. Wc arc only a couple a mile down, 
where the chestnut marc is dead at the turn. If you would care per- 
haps for a drink of tea, and a conversation, sure, notliun could please 
me better. The house is easy to find, what there is, it is incomplete. 
You have only to look for the old dead horse that he left layun for a 
sign.’ 

She called as the reluctant cart was pulling out, lurching over 
stones, and she leaned down, shining from her sweat of words. You 
could sec the moles above her best blouse, and the knitted jacket, 
where the egg had fallen that day. She had a pretty smile, the neigh- 
bour woman. Her soaped skin was friendly to her audience. 

‘Oh,' she called, ‘an 1 forgot to mention, but me name is Mrs 
O’Dowd.’ 

Soon after Amy Parker had told hers in return, with a boldness 
she used now that it was not Fibbens, the neighbour woman was 
gone. There were the trees again. 

The young woman left the gate and went inside, thinking about 
her friend. Because she was her friend, she was sure of it, who had 
never had one before. That morning as she scrubbed the table, as she 
beat the mat, as she stirred the pot, she digested the neighbour 
woman’s words. Some objects in the house now looked quite startling 
through the young woman’s new eyes. The bed, for instance, of 
which the enormous brass knobs glowed with reflections upon the 
posts of humbler iron. So the young woman went about her house, 
and laughed at the dog that she had never liked, and he was looking 
at her straight, with his surprised but unforgiving eyes, just moving 
the tip of his liver-coloured nose. 

‘Stan,* she said to her husband, who was not far behind his dog, 
‘wc have a neighbour who passed by. FIcr name is Mrs O’ Dowd, 
and her husband’s on the bottle.’ 

‘The Irish have come,’ said Stan Parker, putting down his hat 
and filling the basin to wash for dinner. 

‘What of it?’ she said. ‘It is lonely here.* 

^ Since now.’ 

‘It is nice to have someone to talk to.* 

‘And what about me?’ 
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‘ oh/ she said, ‘ you ! * Piling the big, steamy potatoes. 

He could not kill her warm pleasure. 

‘That is different,’ she said. 

She brought liim his dinner, looking down from under her eyelids 
in a way that was annoying to liiin. 

‘Keep an eye on your things,’ he said, filling liis mouth too full 
witli righteous potatoes. 

‘Why, but she was an honest woman’, she said, ‘by the way she 
spoke.’ 

‘So was the bloke with the Bibles,’ said her husband, whom the 
hot potato had made sound angrier. 

He sat there breaking bread in such a way that the bones of liis 
wrists looked bigger and unreasonable. 

She did not speak then. There was a speckled hen that had come 
in, her pet, that she allowed at times to peck about beneath the table, 
and now in the silence there was the pecking of the hen’s beak upon 
tlic bard floor. It punctu.itcd most firmly all ibat had hcen said. 

But Amy Parker could not dismiss her fruaidship, nor her husband. 
They mingled in the drowsy noon. She was invaded by a warm 
melancholy that was rather pleasant lo indulge, just not serious 
enough, and sweet as the strong tea that in.ide her steamy-eyed, re- 
mote. 

Presently her husband put down his cup and went outside. Nothing 
had been settled. It was the first time iii their relatuMisbip that there 
were any loose ends, and the sad, pleasur.ible situarioii persisted 
througji the sultry afternoon. 

What of it? slic said, tunning her needle angrily and excitedly 
through the sock she had taken to darn ; mmc of it is important. 'J’hcrc 
would be thunder later that day. The sweat sroi>d out above her lip. 
Already leaves moved in a little '‘breeze. Clouds were swelling in the 
right direction. She pricked her finger in anticipation of some event, 
sucked it, rolled the socks into a nervous ball. All this time the big 
clouds, moving and swelling, pushed and shouldered each other. 
The little and, at first, subtle breeze became nioister and more bla- 
tantly vicious. It was lifting tlic corners of things. The woman in the 
house got up and closed a door, in an attempt to secure for herself 
an illusion of safety, if only an illusion. Because the black clouds were 
bursting on her head. And the grey wool of torn clouds that the 
wind dragged across the sky raced cjiiickcr than her blood and began 
to rouse the terror in her. 

The wind began to bash the small wooden box in which she had 
been caught. 
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Where is he? she asked, turning in it. Her moutli was cavernous 
with fright. 

Just then the man her husband was down by a small shed he liad 
been putting up. His hammering, which at first had been theatrical 
and impressive, was no longer heard; his was only inferior iron. 15 ut 
the man laughed. He felt a kind of pleasure in the mounting storm. 
He held his face up flat to the racing clouds. His teeth were smiling 
in a taut, uncertain humour at the sky, the Adam’s apple was isolated 
but insignificant in his throat. When suddenly he was altogether 
insignificant. A thing of gristle. The laughter thinned out in his 
throat. The pants hung from his hips and blew against the thin sticks 
of his legs. 

The whole earth was in motion, a motion of wind and streaming 
trees, and he was in danger being carried with it. 

When he was a little b<iy he had lain on a hard horsehair sofa and 
been carried through the books of the Old Testament on a w\ave 
of exaltation and fear. And now, brought to his knees, about 
to be hit over the head perhaps, a lightning Hash lit his memory. 
God blew from the clouds, and men would scatter like leaves. It 
was no longer possible to tell who was on which side. Or is it ever 
possible to tell? Surrounded by the resentful inanimacy of rock and 
passionate striving of tlie trees, he was not sure. In this state he was 
possessed by an iiiiliappiness, rather physical, that was not yet fear, 
but he would liave liked to look up and see some expression of 
sympathy on the '^ky’s ficc. 

15ut the sky blew blacker. There was one steady stream of wind, 
and he began to be afraid. 

Presently the man saw his wife running, her limbs fighting the 
wind and the stuff of her own dress. Seeing her tortured into these 
shapes he did not know, and the drained, strange face, quite sud- 
denly he felt that this was not the girl he had married in the church 
at Yuruga, and loved and (jiiarrclled with, but he forced himself to 
stumble v)n towards her. To touch. 

The stood bolding each other in the storm. 

‘What will we do?’ she cried, through her moulh that was still of 
a strange shape. 

‘There is notliing much wc can do’, he shouted, ‘except hope it 
will be over.’ 

They held each other. They searched each other’s thin faces. When 
the touch of each other brought them back to their bodies. For a 
while again they were themselves. Their feet precariously held the 
earth. 
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‘lam afraid, Stan,' she said. 

He should have said something reassuring, but as he was afraid 
too, he did not. He touched her though, and she felt better. 

And the wind blew. 

The yellow cow, curved to the wind as far as her full belly would 
allow, galloped on no set course. The dog fell against the man’s legs, 
reduced to ribs and a pair of bulging puppy’s eyes. Fowls flew, or 
handfuls of feathers. The wind peeled ofr a sheet of iron and flung it 
with a brittle tinkling of silver paper. 

Ahhhh, cried the woman against her husband’s neck, which once 
had been strong. 

The great trees had broken off. Two or three fell. In a grey explo- 
sion. Of gunpowder, it seemed. The trees were snapped and splin- 
tered. The yellow cow leaped just clear of the brar.ches, tossing her 
horns. Man and woman were flung against each other with the 
ease and simplicity of tossed wood. They lay and looked at each 
other, into each other’s eyes, as the dog licked their hands with slow, 
rough, system, as if he had discovered a new taste, 

‘We are still here.* The man laughed whitely. 

Rain filled his mouth. 

‘ Our poor cow,’ she cried. 

‘But she is all right.’ 

‘Yes,’ she cried, T know.’ 

In the blubbery rain. 

The cold wet sheet wrapped them till their bodies were naked, 
it felt,, except for the clinging rain. The rain drove down the gully 
over the jagged stumps where the trees had been, then began to fall 
straight, as if the wind had passed. There was just the rain. 

‘What are we sitting here for?’ He laughed in his new young 
nakedness. 

She saw that his head was very young with the hair plastered to the 
skull. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘we must be a bit mad.’ 

Looking at him with fresh wonder, and at the same time wanting 
to make excuses for any extravagances of action or emotion. It did 
not seem that she could in reason have been frightened, sitting as she 
was now by the blasted trees with the new young naked man. If she 
were to have a son, she thought, he could be like this, with the shining 
teeth, the streaming skin, and the clean, beautiful skull. She would 
have hked to kiss, only it would have been to destroy their present 
state of purity, after all they had gone through. So she got quickly to 
her feet, arranged what had been her skirt, because there was a lot to 
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do, and no reason to suppose their lives would become different by 
thinking of it. 

‘Clean through tlic old shed,’ her husband was saying, ‘but they 
missed tlic new one, so we’ve got that.’ 

‘And tlic old cow by inches,’ she was saying in wet, helpless words. 

The dog shook what remained of himself, for he was now his own 
skeleton. 

The man and woman continued through the rain, holding each 
other, not because they needed support, now tliat the wind had 
passed, but because they liad grown accustomed to it, and besides, 
tlicy wanted to. 

At least we shall have this, said Stan Parker, and he remembered 
again the figures that had plodded through the pages of his boyhood 
in the face of drought and famine and war, and the great deserts of 
human and divine injustice, as he lay on the horsehair sofa. And 
here he was, still fumbling his way through the more personal events. 
He could not interpret the lightning that had written on their lives. 

‘See if you can find a piece of dry wood, dear,* his wife was saying 
as she stood in their intact house and wrung the water from her hair. 

And he did, after a time, and there on the hcarili was the reasonable 
little fire. And soon, cnitside, there were the grey patches of still 
cloud, and the orange fire of evening, burning and blazing in its 
distance with a prophetic intensity that would no more be read than 
the flash of lightning. 

The m.iii, who went about his evening work, did not try. He was 
tired. He was also at peace under ihc orange sky. Events had ex- 
hausted him. He had not learned to think far, and in what progress 
he had made had reached tlie conclusion he was a prisoner in his 
human mind, as in the mystery of the natural world. Only sometimes 
the touch of hands, the lifting of a silence, the sudden shape of a tree 
or presence of a first star, hinted at eventual release. 

lint not now. And he did not ask for it. 

His dull feet went into the house, where he was grateful for the 
sound of his wife chafing her skin before the fire. 



Chapter 6 


Soon there was very little evidence that the lightning had struck. 
Three scjuashcd pullets were fed to the dog, the boards of the de- 
molished shed were again in use, and any jagged emotions were tidied 
away. Even the hulks of the shattered trees were slowly being hewn 
and dragged into neat heaps by the ant-man. The ant- woman watched 
him in the pauses from her own endeavours. She saw him stagger, 
but advance, over the uneven ground. There was no real doubt that 
he would eventually accomplish what he had set out to do; only the 
path was toiluous, and his once apparently boundless strength seen 
to be comparatively limited. 

Sometimes, in the sonorous afternoons, when faith is at its feeblest 
and haze at its heaviest, tlic cock drooling in the nettles and hens 
brooding in the dust, the man and woman would look out from 
under their sun-frowais and watch the progress of other ant-activity. 
Down their track, of which use w'as slowly making a r(\id, just 
within sight, beneath the stringybarks and peppermints, another 
family had squatted down. This was Quigleys'. There were the old 
people, an old, yellow, bristly man that they laid on a mattress, and 
there he stayed, and the old woman, whose vague surprise stared 
at these parts to which she had been transported for no apparent 
reason ajt her age. She sat beside her husband, wondering, her hands 
opening and closing, as if they were waiting to take uj^ w^hat they 
had dropped at the other place. In the meantime she sat beside her 
bundle of a husband, amongst the bundles of mattresses and bunches 
of hens, and her daughter and her sons moved about her, trying to 
find what had been mislaid. 

The two Quigley sons, with long, sinewy, veined arms and slipping 
pants, were preparing to build a weatherboard house for their parents 
to live in. But the two ingenious boys, who could devise almost any- 
tliing out of wire or tin or bag, would afterwards return to Bangalay, 
it was told, where they worked in a road gang. As they mc^ved about, 
sorting and improvising, the mother included her long sons in the 
gaze of wonder that she kept for all objects, as if she had not given 
them birth. Life had already passed on from her and left her sitting 
amongst bundles. 

‘Your dad don’t look good, Doll,* said the mother to her tall 
daughter, who was freeing a bunch of red hens. 
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The tall young woman came and bent above the body of her father. 

‘He don’t look no worse/ she said, shooing flies with her long hand. 

Like her brothers, she had long limbs. But her body was short. 
Like her brothers, she could have been carved from wood, but 
whereas the young men were crude gods, she was an unfinished 
totem, of wliich the significance was obscure. 

Just as the Fates of the boys could not have been fitted into the 
family circle, the unfinished Doll was born to live inside. If she was 
not herself the circle that enfolds. Some kind of natural dignity 
clung to her with her cotton dress. Many people would call her Miss 
Quigley even when her feet weie bare, and her nephews and nieces, 
still unborn, would be brought to see her in carts, buggies, and 
cvcntuall)' Fords, as an object of respect. It was ditlicult to tell what 
age I^oll (.Jnigley was, and she would remain that age, more or less. 
She was a dry, sandy girl, the sort that the siiii soon plays havoc 
with, so that there is nothing left on which age can practise malig- 
nancies. Farly on she liadi developed a prim, upright handwriting, 
that she had le.irned From the mins, and her people were proud of 
this. 1 hey briiught her things to write, and she sat at a deal tabic 
beside a lamp, and crooked her neck above the painful saltcellars of 
her chest, and m.ule little clegaiii passes with her baud above the 
paper, to Form the wend:, in an* First, and her Family looked on in 
pride and wonder, waiting for her to write. She was above them, 
though she did not choose to he. People cotiiiiig to the door with a 
incss.ige or request asketl For Miss (Juiglcy, prcteiring to give their 
words into her keeping. She was a reliable repository, it seemed. 

Lastly, oF the Qniglcy family, there was Bub, his child’s face on a 
young man’s body. He la\ beneath the trees .ind <*hewed a twig. An 
implicit simplicity seemed to hold together the long blurred form 
of his face. He was obviously good. His blue, blurry eyes were wide 
open. His nuletcnihnate nose ran, but not olfcusively, and not much. 
Nobod)*, except occasionally a stranger, was upset by Bub Quigley, 
because he was inoheiisive as water. And as passive. He li.id to be 
taken and poured From here to there, and c<Mitained by otlier people, 
usually the will of his sister Doll. 

Quigleys settled down and began to live in the place that they had 
chosen, under the peppermints and stringybarks, beside the turpen- 
tines. Their house was quite like a house, because of tbc ingenuity 
of the two boys, who knew by instinct how to do so many things. 
Thc)'^ were Fortunate, too, in finding a spring just there, and Bub 
Quigley would sit beside it on a stone amongst the tussocks, watcliiiig 
tlie water ooze out, while people went ahead, and arranged life in 
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spite of him. Watching them as closely as he watched tadpoles, he 
never resented it. He was only resentful when his sister Doll left 
him behind. Then he would run up and down on his long, clothes- 
prop legs, looking and crying, and his dribbly desperation was terrible 
in the landscape. 

Sometimes Doll Quigley took her brother Bub and they hung 
around the back door at Parkers’ to have a talk. Or if they did not 
exactly and continuously talk, they shared the silences of that place, 
and this was a nice change. Amy Parker accepted Doll and Bub 
because there was no choice. They were good people, and if she 
lapsed into a private yearning for intricate relationsliips and immeas- 
urable events, she did not rightly know why. 

‘I used to tliink once I would have a little shop,’ said Doll Quigley, 
sitting on the doorstep, with her thin knees under her long chin. 
‘I would sell doilies and towels and mats and things, you know, 
fancy things that I would make myself, and soap and tilings. Now, 
Bub, don’t scare the chooks. Because I learned to make a lot of things 
from the nuns, hemstitch and transfers and all that. There was some 
that learned baskets, but that was not for me.* 

‘I’d like to make a basket’, Bub Quigley said, ‘with red and )’cllcr 
lines.’ 

‘And why did nothing come of your shop, Doll?’ said Amy 
Parker, in one of the remote questions she sometimes asked of people, 
and Quigleys in particular. 

‘It idn’t work out in that way,’ said Miss Quigley, witliout further 
elaboration, but as if she knew. 

What way things were working out for herself, Amy Parker was 
not sure. She had not thought till now, but was it not now, perhaps, 
a reason for panic? A slight gust of panic just touched her skm. Here 
in this house her life was suspended, 'a bubble ready to hurst. 

‘What is it, Mrs Parker?’ asked Miss Quigley, getting up with a 
grace and kindness that she could suddenly command. 

‘Is she sick?’ asked Bub. 

‘I just felt a little queer. It is notliing, Doll,’ said Amy Parker. 

She sat on an upright chair in a beam of sunlight that was too hot. 
Till now she had never sensed sharply and personally the division 
between life and death. 

‘It is all right,’ she said. 

‘Look,’ said Bub Quigley, bringing in his hands a cat’s-cradle he 
had made. ‘ Can you play? ’ 

‘No,’ said Amy Parker. ‘You’re real clever. Bub. But I can’t play.’ 

She was looking with sudden loathing into his innocent hands, on 
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which the intricate and grubby string was stretched. She was looking 
at a working-out in string. 

* Perhaps it is what they call a nausea/ said Doll Quigley. 

‘lam all right/ said Amy Parker. 

But her words could not sweep Quigleys out. And the hands of 
Bub were drawing fresh shapes out of the string. 

‘ Sec?* he said. ‘That is a mattress.* 

Amy Parker ran to the side of the house and began to be sick. 

‘I'liat is a nausea/ said Doll Quigley with grating gentleness. 

‘They say if you wet a dock leaf and hold it to your forehead - ’ 

‘It will pass/ said Amy l\irkcr, holding her agitation. 

If Quigleys would too. 

And in time they did, long and slow across the yard, through the 
slow-stepping fowls. 

When Stan Parker came up from the gully that evening he said, 
‘What's up, Amy?* 

‘Ah, those Quigleys?’ she said. 

She dug her elbows into the table, because that way her arms would 
not shake. 

‘They’re good enough people,* said her husband. ‘No harm there.’ 

He was slowly stirring the thick soup into which he had dropped 
big chunks of bread. Pliysical exhaustion and the presence of his wife 
made him content. 

But Amy Parker was angrily tearing bread. ‘That Bub Quigley 
makes me feel sick.’ 

‘ What's he to you? He’s harmless,’ her husband said. 

‘ Oh, go on ! * she said. ‘ Say it. But I can’t stand it.* 

Her mouth was full of hot, doughy bread. The disturbed lamplight 
made his eyes shine, that looked at her out of his thick, unseeing 
face. 

What is happening, ho wondered, in this strange room in which we 
live? 

‘Stan,* she said, ‘I was looking at that long, loopy boy, and I 
got the wind up. I don’t know much. I don’t understand the way 
things work out. Why, for instance, Mum Quigley? I’m going to 
have a kid, Stan. I’m sure now. He was showing me a cat’s-cradle 
he’d made, and I began to feel myself slip, as if I hadn’t a hold on 
anything in this world. 1 was afraid.’ 

Then she was not afraid. Now the lamplight was bland. Her words 
had released her. And his seeing face. 'There are moments when the 
eyes flow into each other. Then the souls arc wrapped around each 
otlier across a distance. 
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‘There's no need’, he was saying needlessly, ‘to be afraid. You’ll 
get through it like anyone else.’ 

Already it seemed unreasonable to dwell upon the instance of Mum 
Quigley, who had conceived Bub. 

‘Yes,’ she said peacefully. 

He could have put almost any word into her mouth. 

‘We’ll have to build another room,’ he w;is saying. ‘Or perhaps a 
house. It’ll be a tight fit for three people walking around in this 
shack.’ 

And the boy, because that was what it would be, stood in the 
centre of the floor, of a new house, holding in his hand things to 
show, a speckled magpie’s egg, a piece of glass with a bubble in it, 
or a stick that was meant to be a horse. Stan Parker’s positive vision 
gave even to the furniture a certainty of shape that his wife had 
never noticed before, so that she was ashamed of her lack of faith. 

‘It’ll be nice to have kids about the place,’ she s;ud quictl)', bringing 
a plate of spotted dog, that was not a great success on account of 
Quigleys. 

‘ Chop the wood, eh? And wash the dishes.’ 

He laughed for tlie first time since receiving his wife’s news, and 
if liis mouth had tightened a bit she did not notice, or did not appear 
to, with her own dioughts inside her. If Stan Parker’s vision was 
less positive tlian before, it was because there were so many bits of 
himself that he did not know how to unravel, and here w.is a fresh 
hfe, a whole tangled ball of mystery in his wife’s womb. It gave him 
the gooseflesh to think. The man sitting in the small, frail box of 
light, Iiimself glowing ;ind waning witliiii die hmits of liis soul, was 
perhaps greater, but also less adequate, than the husband wlio had 
begotten the child, and who sat oflering advice and the consolation 
of his body’s presence as he chewed the plateful of sogg) pudding and 
generally performed the acts that arc performed. 

But his wife was comforted. 

She went about. She went to Quigleys’ once, where the l iousc was 
almost finished that the boys were building, and Doll took her to sec 
a slope at the back, which they would plough up, she said, and plant 
with orange trees, and she would have the fowls and the oranges. 

‘I am glad we have come here,’ said Doll Quigley. ‘I didn’t want 
to. But it has begun to be our home. It’s funny the way you take root. 
You get to like people.’ 

Standing in the paddock, with her arms held awkwardly across 
her stomach, she was not unlike a tree, of winch something had 
roughened the bark in passing. 
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And Bub Quigley showed Amy Parker the tadpoles he had caught, 
and she was not disgusted. 

A great many little coloured parrots Ut on the bills at that season, 
flirting and settling, stalking woodeiily in the stubble, destroying the 
silence with their hard cries. It had become a season of activity. Life 
was simple and benevolent on many evenings. The wattles were in 
flower. Now their black trunks were less desolate, now that the sun 
shone through the tears of oozing gum. Amy Parker, walking beneath 
the froth of wattles, broke off pieces of transparent gum, stuck it in 
her mouth for its prettincss and promise, but the gum was nothing 
much, neither sweet nor particularly bitter, just insipid. 

Still, it was a season of activity and hfe, that might hold almost 
any issue, as she walked with her pail, evenings, to the waiting cow. 
They had soon begun tlie new house, and were working day and 
night, to liave at least one room finished before Mrs Parker’s time 
had come. She heard the hammer in the evening, and the voices of 
her hiishaiid and the Quigley boys, who were giving a hand. Then 
the whole landscape would seem to be built around the woman, 
which nude her silent and important. 

How still it was those evenings after the wind had died, the still- 
ness made stiller by the sound of milk. The wattles, which had been 
turbulent all day, stood penitent then. Their clouds of dying light 
gilded the gathciing darkness. The milking tree, of which the dead 
wo(^d had been polished by the cow’s neck, was white as a tree of 
bone. 

Tills cow, their Julia, that bad had the mastitis in one teat, and for 
that reason they liad got her cheap, was again heavy in calf. Her 
laborious sides palpitated with the unborn call. She chewed and 
sighed. Soon they would dry her ofl. But she would continue to chew, 
and sigh, and look, and stand beside the milking tree, waiting for 
atteiiti<Mi to be paid, and to take part in the ritual oL the milk. 

She was an aged cow. 

‘Better to sell her’, said Stan Parker, ‘wliile we can still get a 
price.’ 

‘No,’ said Amy. ‘ She’s my cow. She’s a good cow.’ 

Stan Parker did not argue, because he did not feel strongly enough. 
It was not important at that moment. 

So his wife became fonder of the cow, especially now that she 
would have her child. She buried her forehead in the cow’s soft side, 
and there was a continual stirring, and the gentle cow smell. The 
whole air those evenings was soft with the smell of cow’s breath, 
as if the blue tongue had slapped it on. The old cow stood wisely 
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waiting. Her ears were held twitched back, as if she were pleased. 
Her brown eyes looked inward, it appeared. There were little dots of 
passive moisture on her granite-coloured nose. 

Stiller even than the dusk was this peaceful relationship between 
Amy Parker and the yellow cow. Their soft, increasing bodies were 
in full accord. I shall have a little girl, said Amy Parker, and she 
smiled for this luxury into the acquiesccnt.»belly of the cow. The 
child sat on a smooth log. She was as pink and white as painted 
china, and the hair, parted in the centre, smoothed in the mornings 
with a wet brush, sprang at the sides into little tinkling curls as 
yellow as the waning wattle trees. Yes, said Amy Parker, 1 would like 
a girl. Then she remembered that this was not her husband’s wish, 
and looked downward into tlie milk. 

When the time came for the old cow to go dry and rest before 
dropping her calf, the woman was at a loss. She would walk in the 
sharp evenings, from die shack to the skeleton of their new house, 
and along the edges of the paddocks, wearing an old jacket she had 
knitted, that had a dam in the left elbow, chafing her hands together, 
that were suddenly dry and papery in their inactivity, the bones frail. 
Then her own pregnancy stretched out before her in heavy days. The 
thorns of the straggly rose bush caught at the harsh blue of her jacket 
as she passed. An early bud was white and sickly on its stem. 

‘You look pale,’ he said, meeting her kindly in the path, his heavy 
boots coming to an abrupt stop at the toes of her more pointed 
woman’s shoes. 

He took her cold hands. There was a smell of sawdust about him 
that was reassuring, and his hands that had been working with the 
timber. 

‘Oh,* she laughed into his pyes. T feel no different. Well, of 
course, you do feel different. But I’m all right, all the same. It’s funny 
though, not to go down to the cow. She’s standing there, Stan, expect- 
ing me.’ 

She looked into his eyes, expecting him to offer her some assist- 
ance, while at the same time knowing he could not. 

Even her hands at times, he felt, are distant. Even the mystery of 
possession is a mystery that it is not possible to share. And now, as 
they stood in the path, verging on the discovery of half-veiled shores, 
the child was not theirs, and he was already embarrassed by tliose 
things he would be unable to say to the stranger-child. 

‘That old cow is nothing to worry about,’ he said out of his kind 
face. 

She bent away and continued along the path, feeling that she was 
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in herself, anyway at that moment, too thin and dry to encounter his 
goodness. 

I have a good husband, she would say, not aware that she was 
specifically unworthy, yet unworthy she was in sonic yct-to-be- 
discovered way. 

‘As you say, there is nothing to worry about,* she said. ‘Only the 
cow is old.* 

She walked slowly on, taking care of herself, and the harsh blue 
of her woollen jacket flickered through the evening colours of the 
garden, the colour of moss, almost of foreboding, and her skirt in 
passing stirred up an intolerable scent of rosemary and thyme, that 
lingered after she had gone. 

Sometimes Amy Parker sat on the edge of the bed, and the sensa- 
tion of love and joy for the child she would have became unaccount- 
ably one of sadness and loss. 

If it would be over quickly, she said; 1 am ignorant (^f almost 
everything, I am ignorant of the sensations in my body, and of the 
meaning of almost everything; I cannot really believe in God. Then 
she recoiled also at the thought of the man with whom she lived in a 
house, whose strength was no substitute for licr ignorance and weak- 
ness, and whose passion was disastrous. As she sat and listened to the 
spidery motion of leaves moving against tlic wooden wall. 

‘Amy,* said Stan Parker at last, ‘vour old cow’s had a nice little 
heifer.’ 

It was as if this at least was something he could recount to a little 
cliild. ^ 

‘Ah,’ she said feverishly, ‘and what colour is it?’ 

This of course was what had been upsetting her peace of mind. 
All would now be well. She got up at once, intending to go quickly 
to the cow. 

‘a sort of piebald,’ lie said. ‘And strong as they make them.’ 

There indeed was the spotted calf, curled in the bracken, and the 
mother stood, her nose outstretched, surprised, it seemed, even now, 
although this one must be her seventh. J lie woman began to make 
noises of love. She wanted to touch this prize. The little calf got to 
her feet, all legs and umbilical cord. She stood glistening, and sway- 
ing, and licked, in the curled bracken. 

‘Coop, cooop, cooop !’ called the woman. ‘A little love, Stan ! You 
little darling ! ’ 

The cow snorted and tossed her head, but not with feeling, as if she 
were ready to stand and allow somebody to take over. Her hanks 
were hollow. She was still bloody. 
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‘Poor Julia,* said Amy Parker. ‘We shall call her Jewel. See, Stan? 
Jewel ! Julia’s calf! ’ 

And she laughed in the coloured morning. It was over. She was a 
girl again, standing on the flat at Yuruga, with her dun arms out- 
stretched towards miraculous life. 

All that morning she was running to look, to touch, to be with the 
calf that had been born. She was all the time murmuring, improvising 
some new tenderness with which to express Jier relief, until this 
relief flooded her, and she was impervious to the trees that stood, to 
the cow even with its aw kward calf, that liad released her. She was 
translated into a serene air. She was herself the blue morning in 
wliich the event had taken place. 

Later in the day, when the shapes of things had hardened and she 
had been caught up in lui life again, the man her husband came 
abruptly to fetch hot water from the kettle. 

‘What is it?’ she asked. 

He said it was the C(n\ . 

‘But she was all right,’ she said, almost in anger, to defend her own 
peace of mind. 

‘She was,’ he said sulkily, filling an old iron hasin. ‘But now she’s 
down. She’s crook. It looks like the milk fever,’ he said. 

And the cow was indeed down in the bracken, but peacefully, 
unobtrusively, her mild shoulders rising from the bracken like a 
statue. 

‘How do you know?’ the woman asked. 

‘She’s* got a bright eye,’ he said. ‘And she’s lost interest. She 
won’t get up. Look,’ he said, and he kicked her in the rump and 
twisted her tail, as if she li.id in the meantime become an object. But 
she w\:)uld not get up. 

‘And the calf?’ she asked. 

‘ Wc’vc got to get the cow right. It’s a nuss,’ lie said. ‘We should 
have sold her. That’s v/hat comes of keeping old cows.’ 

‘Blame me,’ said the woman. 

‘I’m not blaming ytiu,’ he said, wringing the boiling water out of a 

rag. 

‘I don’t know what else you’re doing,’ she said, because she was 
superfluous and wrctclicd. 

She watched him hold the steaming cloth to the cow’s udder, and 
the cow stirred and moaned with hot breath. 

The woman watched the man. She did not feel he was resentful 
of her. He was absorbed in what lie was doing. He bad flowed away 
from her into liis hands. These had forgotten they had ever touched 
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her, it appeared. She was useless and desolate, standing there, and 
she began in a sick twinge to be anxious for her child. 

‘Wc*vc got to feed that calf, Stan,’ she said, or her voice, taking 
possession. ‘I’m going over to O’Dowds*.’ She told me they have 
cows. So they ought to have the milk.’ 

‘All right,’ he said, just as if all that were secondary, as if his 
whole being were flowing out of his liands into tlie body of the sick 
cow. 

She looked away from his hands to wliich slie had no right, and 
clung to her fresh purpose. Slie went away to liarness tlie horse. 

As she drove down to O’Dowds’ behind tlie clinking little horse 
her self-pity fell away. She had a bitter taste in her mcuith, but the 
cold wind tightened the flesh on her cheeks. She drove purposefully. 
Tlic trees opened before her, as if there were no track and she were 
blazing one. And in no time there were the bones of the dead horse, 
just as the neighbour woman had told, and in the scrub there was a 
blur that migb.t well become a house. 

So Amy Parker came O’ I )owds*. 

‘Well, 1 do belitve it is Mrs Parker,’ said the neighbour woman, 
who was herself standing on a step, surveying everything and noth- 
ing, as if there w.-s something she (night to do but she could not bear 
the tluniglu ('fit. 

O’Dowds’ place had evolved out of a scries of impulses, it seemed. 
Out of the original room sprang evidence of the ('ompheations of 
living, ill the shape of further rooms, or protubciances, in slab, iron, 
and bark. Nothing harmonized, except tliat the whole was a barky, 
rusty brown, and this had settled iiius the landscape well enough, 
under and amongst the trees. Hound about on a crust of mud hens 
picked at their own feathers. The red sow^ ran inquisitively to inspect 
the arrival, her dugs flipping her sides like leather, her farrow 
sqi.caling over (abbage stalks. O'ws stared from where the mud was 
becoming grass. I'here was a smell of ducks. 

*I do believe it is Mrs Parker,’ the neighbour woman said, and 
she came d('wii, or, rather, the step on which she was standing 
pitched her into the yard. 

‘Yes,’ said Amy Parker. 

The wind of her journey died about her, leaving her wretched 
again, and in that yard. 

‘I came to ask a favour,’ she said. ‘ We arc in trouble, Mrs O’Dowd.* 

‘What is it, dear?’ asked the fubsy woman, intending already to be 
lavish. 

On this occasion she W'as less festive. In several places, indeed, she 
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was done up with safety pins, but her breasts were not less cordial in 
their motion, and the blood was moving in her smooth checks. 

‘We have a cow calved this morning,’ said Amy Parker. ‘Of a 
little heifer.* 

‘Lucky you are ! The lovely little calves ! * 

‘But the cow is down with the milk fever. It is an old cow,’ she 
said. 

The nciglibour woman sucked her teeth. 

‘A bugger of the old cows. Poor things. * Tis always the same.’ 

‘But wx must rear the heifer, Mrs O’Dowd.’ 

‘ Sure you must.’ 

It was already her anxiety. 

‘Hey!’ she called. ‘Where are yer? There’s a lady visitun. Show 
yersclf for God’s sake, an they’ll know I’ve got yer. All, it’s terrible, 
the men, when all is said and done, an him ofikiatun, and the fowls 
not fed. But if it’s milk you want, dear, wc are swimmun in the 
stuff. We’re milkun the two big beasts hand over fist, and the bally 
heifer comim in. You are welcome, Mrs Parker dear, whatever he 
says, it is me that says last.’ 

‘What are yer squawkun for? Ain’t I comun when I found me 
boots,’ her husband called. 

And he did. He was there. 

‘This is him,* said his wife. 

She jerked her head towards the back door. Her black hair was 
coming down, that on this occasion she did not put up. 

O’lSowd was a broad man. He had two black holes for a nose, 
that you could look right up. He was rather hairy, and his laugh was 
black and white. 

‘Trouble with the cows, ch? The milk fever,* said O’Dowd. 

‘There ain’t no need to recapitulate,’ said his wife. 

So that everybody was surprised, :uid not least herself. 

‘Kerosene,’ said her husband. ‘There is nothin like kerosene for 
milk fever, or anythun.* 

His own breath was testimony. 

‘He’s a one for the kerosene,’ said his wife. ‘He’il pour it into a 
sick beast, either end, no matter. I go in mortal terror mesclf when- 
ever I have the wind.’ 

‘There is nothun like the kerosene,’ said her husband. ‘If you 
will take a bottle of beer, an empty it, an fill it just so full, to where 
me finger is, see, no more, no less, wliich is about a two-thirds, I 
should say, an after that the danger begins, as Paddy Connor knows 
who was too enthusiastic, an bis little beauty of a Jersey heifer 
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writhun in the dust, but just so full an you will not look back, if you 
insert the bottle, like, in the beast’s mouth, an ram it gently down till 
the liquid’s took, a course she’ll protest, but it’s too bad if she does, 
an the fever will pass, you’ll find, like Sunday mornun.’ 

‘But it ain’t the kerosene that she wants,* his wife began to nudge. 
‘For everybody’s got his own treatments. It’s the milk.’ 

‘If it ain’t the kerosene/ said her husband, ‘at least she has the 
information, an that is free.’ 

‘An so is the milk. For a little heifer just calved.’ 

‘Ah, the milk is free.’ 

‘Then what are yer maggin for tliis half-hour?’ 

‘A man must say somethun,’ her husband said. 

Standing in the hugger-mugger yard, Amy Parker was groggy at 
the knees, but love lapped at the muddy puddles with the bills of 
ducks. Even the bottles that were lying where they had landed had a 
rightness now, because it was O’Dowd himself that had thrown them 
out of the window, for what better purpose than to be rid of them 
inside. 

‘Have you a bocketP’ he asked. 

He took it and walked across the yard, with firm pleasure for his 
generous deed. 

‘ Mrs O’Dowd - ’ Amy Parker began. 

‘What is you today is us tomorrer,’ said her friend. ‘Tsst, tsst!* 
she sucked, withdrawing her rather greasy hand. ‘I will be forgettun 
me own name. There's the goat as kidded Thursday night, of a buck, 
an we hit um on the head, poor thing, but you are welcome, Mrs 
Parker, to the doe, an her with a bag of milk that will make you 
happy. Hey,’ she called, ‘Mrs Parker will have a loan of the doc! 
They do say, dear, there’s many a child would ’uv wizened right 
away but for the blessed goats. And as for the lovely little heifer - * 

Acts of kindness fall, at some times, with the force of blows. So 
Amy Parker hoped she could withstand. 

‘Do you have any kiddies of your own perhaps?’ Mrs O’Dowd 
asked. 

All this time the sky was fading. It was now quite white. 

‘No,’ said the white young woman, whose nakedness was only for 
her husband. ‘No,’ she said, ‘I have no children.’ 

‘Ah well, not yet perhaps,’ Mrs O’Dowd said. 

And she hummed some tunc that had stuck in her head and that 
vibrated strangely against her teeth. 

‘We also arc not endowed,’ she said, ‘though ’tisn’t for want of 
tryun/ 
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Then her husband came with the goat. 

So Amy Parker took 0*Dowds* struggling goat, and began to 
poddy her newborn calf, that was soon mumbling at her fingers in the 
bucket. Its blundering gums could not suck in too much life. So that 
wliile she felt her calf grow in strength and gaiety, the woman was 
inclined to forget their sick cow, that had huddled in the bracken 
two days and nights, now truly a statue of patient bronze. 

‘But she is no worse,* the woman said, trying to explain her 
passing indifference; she did have a true affection for tlic cow. 

‘And she’s no better,’ said Stan Parker. 

The man still tended the cow in die space that had got trampled 
by so much bringing and squatting. He had stuck quills into the teats, 
to drain them off, and would bring the bowls of stcajiiing water, 
because he bad begun, or to sec whether liis own will added to a hot 
rag might rouse the cow from her torpor. But his will was not 
strong enough. And once when he was alone, after staring at the 
gentle, staring eye of the cow, he began to kick the beast in the rump. 

‘Get up!’ he cried, kicking her with all his strength. ‘For God’s 
sake ! Get up I Get up I ’ 

He was exhausted. 

Amy Parker, who had come through the trees just then, did not 
know her husband. The rough, uneven volume of his voice. 

‘Leave her for a bit,’ she said, touching a clod of earth with her 
shoe, as if here was the strange aspect of life she had just perceived. 
‘I’ll stay with her for a little. The tea is on. Lie down on the bed, 
Stan,'and afterwards we shall have a bite to eat.’ 

So he went away as he had been told. 

She did not remember having experienced such power before. 

If anything, it made her melancholy, in the damp hollow with the 
sick cow, to feel her husband resign his power and authority in her 
favour. Because she who should now have been stnmg was not. The 
gathering darkness and the nets of blackberries pressed her thin soul 
into greater confinement, and the child inside her protested, perhaps 
sensing some future frustration, already in the prison of her bones. 

‘Poor Julia,* she said, going and putting her hand on the passive 
neck of the cow. 

Now it seemed as if there was nothing the woman could touch to 
life. All those moments of joy or knowledge that she had ever lived 
might not have been experienced. At present she was destitute. 

She began to walk away from the cow. She walked through the 
trees of the piece of land that belonged to them. There was a blurry 
moon up, pale and watery, in the gently moving branches of the trees. 
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Altogether there was a feeling of flux, of breeze and branch, of cloud 
and moon. There would be rain perhaps, she felt, in the dim, watery 
world in which she walked. In which their shack stood, with its un- 
reasonably hopeful window of light. She looked through the window 
of this man-made hut, at her husband lying asleep on a bed. There 
were the pots standing on the stove. A scum from pinatoes falling 
from the lip of a black pot. She looked at the strong body of the weak 
man. Her slippers were lying on their sides under a chair. She realized, 
with a kind of flat, open-mouthed, aching detach inent, that she was 
looking at her life. 

It should have been quite simple to break this dream by beating 
on the window. To say. Look at me, Stan. 

Ihit this is not possible, it seems. 

So she was loreed back Irom the poignant house, into the world 
of tree and cKnid, that wa^ at present her world, wJiether she liked 
it or not. Her feet drifting through the bracken. And this ciiild that 
I am to liave, she said. That her biniy was making in spite itself. 
Lven the sex (fl the uiiboni cliild had been decided by someone else. 
She was powerless. Her skirt drifted against the rough bark of trees. 
Lverything she touched drifted out of licr grasp almost it once, and 
she must grow resigiKxl to it. 

Then she saw that it liad happraied to the cow, while slie Mad been 
gone, tJiat which she bad hoped at least it waiuld not be her lot to 
discover. 

'[’he cow was King on her side. She was stretched out black in the 
moonlight. Her legs ^tiick out straight. Slie wms stiff as a table. The 
woman prodded it with her foot. Their Julia had died. 

So that now the woman was alone witli the moon. 

She began to lun, accotupamed by her own animal breath. Wet 
leaves of Ifesli spattered on her marble face, or discovered whips, 
and cut deeper. She bad to get back, to tell, to leave the dead cow, to 
run, if her ankles and the branches allowed. Slie was running through 
a slow and solid moonlight. Vicious shadows held her hair. She 
could not run last enough tlirough the agr^nizing trees, towards the 
houseful of light that she bad in her mind s eye. Ruimiiig. J3ut the 
farther she left their dead cow behind, the closer she came to all that 
she had not experienced. So that her skin was cold as she ran through 
the nets spread to catch her, stnvining without much thought, except 
to e.scape as directly as possible from her own fear. 

hi this way Amy Parker, when not quite v/ithin reach of their 
house, fell against the shadow that was by day a heap of stones, and 
matters were taken out of her hands for a while. 
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Now there was the moon. 

When the woman returned to her body, the world was in the grip 
of a relentless moonlight. I have been running away, and I have run 
too fast, the woman said through her tectli. The pains had come on. 
She began to cry gently, for the sadness of the cow, for the sadness 
of the white light, for the sadness of her own soft, dissolving body, 
over which she had no control. There was mothing, indeed, over 
which she had control, as she stumbled again weakly over the wet 
bracken. 

When she arrived at the house the man her husband was stretching 
himself. He had been wakened by the smell of burning, of some 
potatoes that had almost boiled away, and had got up to move them 
from the stove. Me was still ineaK' wath sleep. His sense of responsi- 
bility was not yet at war with his kindly nature, and she could have 
come very close to him if she had cared. But she did not want to sec 
him now. 

‘What,’ she said, ‘did you let these potatoes burn?’ And would 
have turned it into a major issue. 

But he looked at her shoulders and said, ‘ What is it, Amy? Is it the 
COW'? * 

Through the door that she had left open stood the halls of moon- 
light filled with secrets. 

‘The cow is dead,’ she called through her sliivering lips, that she 
was biting now, wdienever the pains recurred. 

She could not bear her husband to be there. Her body was slipping 
from hor, and a great flood of tenderness that she could have offered 
if it had been allowed. 

‘Well,’ said the man, looking at the earth floor, ‘that’s - why, 
that’s bad. But you mustn’t take ,on, Amy. There’s the heifer. And 
this one was an old cow, and not particularly good; she had the 
trouble in her teats and all that.’ 

Sitting on the edge of the rather lopsided bed, he was going over it 
thoughtfully, while she had grown older than facts, and was looking 
down on the crown of his head, at a little whorl that was open in the 
hair. 

He was looking up at her then, and she saw how wx’ll she knew his 
face. 

‘It’s nothing else?* he asked, hesitating, in his wooden voice. 

She sat down on a remote comer of the lumpy bed, so that he could 
not touch her. 

‘I want you to go and get Mrs O’Dowd, Stan dear.’ Her voice 
shivered. ‘Leave me now, Stan,* she said. ‘I don’t think we shall 
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have our child. But fetch Mrs 0*Dowd. She will know, perhaps, 
what there is to do.’ 

So that the incommunicable misery was his too. He could not 
communicate, he could only fasten cold buckles on the horse, and 
trail his long shadow through the white night. 
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Chapter 7 


Several times in those years Amy Parker attempted to have their 
child, but evidently tliis was not intended to Iwppen. 

‘This is a barren stretch of the road,’ she said, laughing. 

For nothing was coming out of Quigleys or O’Dowds, and now 
Parkers were adopting the evjisions and pretences of a childless 
intimacy. They had persuaded themselves that their neat house, which 
Stan and the Quigley boys liad built, was not the box which enclosed 
their lives. They were still young, of course, so that their fallibility 
had not yet been revealed, except by flashes, which c.ui be dismissed 
as dreams. Even though circumstances had started them to think, it 
was in a tangled way, in which they made little progress against the 
knots of thought. Hiey were praying too, more or less regularly, in 
accordance with the fluctuations of belief. They loved, sometimes 
with inspiration, also occasionally with resentment. They desired 
each other’s presence perhaps less than before, cherishing the mo- 
ments of peace, even of past sorrow. Sometimes they made excuses 
for each other. 

‘We can get along all right as we are,’ said Stan Parker. ‘If you 
have kids, they can blame you for it forever after.’ 

It was like that. 

More often than not, Amy Parker was a bright, industrious young 
woman, shaking a duster olf the veranda or sitting on a log to shell 
peas. If the floods of life swelled inside her, they v/ere not seen in 
those parts, where she was respected, and also liked. Only sometimes 
her face devoured the landscape, or she waited for the roof to be 
tom off, but only sometimes. So Parkers continued to be respected in 
those parts, 'rhere was no one could sink a post hole like Stan Parker, 
or fell a tree, or shoe a horse at a pinch, with improvised tools, in 
shorter time, which he had of course from his dad. If a poetry some- 
times almost formed in his head, or a vision of God, nobody knew, 
because you did not talk about such things, or, rather, you were not 
aware of the practice of doing so. 

Halfway to Bangalay a church had been built, for people of the 
surrounding district to keep their Sundays in. And some did. Prayers 
were read, and the lurching hymns were sung. You could not call it 
worship so much as an act of decent behaviour, at least for most. 
Amy Parker went out of respect for the gentler moments of her up- 
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bringing. And she liked to sing a sad hymn. If she ventured beyond 
acts, it was to consider the remoteness of her husband’s shoulder. 
What does Stan, in liis Sunday clothes, tliink of in cluirch? she 
wondered, brushing from her face the flies and a shadow of resent- 
ment. She resented some personal experience enclosed in him, sub- 
tler than her own yearning occasioned by the sad hymns. Her voice 
had a slightly voluptuous curve. She kept a bottle of scent, that she 
shook up and sprinkled on her front for Sunday church, and that 
scented the hot horsehair and the dust. As she sang through her 
rather moist lips, she was glossy to look at, her substance was indis- 
putable. But you could not put your finger on what there was about 
Stan. 

The man himself could not have told. He was confused, because 
his wife was watching, and the words of worsliip expected too much. 
His body too, of winch he was partly ashamed, made him kneel with 
an awkwardness that he did not connect with humility. But he was 
humbler. When he failed to rise to the heights of objective prayer he 
would examine himself or the grain of the pew, finding such flaws 
in each that there was little hope of correction. At times, though, 
peace did descend, in a champing of horses’ bits at a fence outside, 
in some word tliar suddenly lit, in birds bringing straws to build nests 
under the eaves,* in words bearing promises, which could perhaps 
have been the grace of God, 

At about this point in the Parkers’ lives their neighbour Dad Quig- 
ley died. On a morning of frost, on the path to the lavatory, he fell 
amongst the docks, and lay there till they found him. He was quite 
dead. Expert women washed him, and he was taken in a cart, with 
much jolting, to his grave in a paddock of long grass, whicli was the 
micks’ cemetery at Bangalay. The dead man’s widow, who by this 
time was present only in body, stuck a bunch of marigolds in a jar, 
which goats robbed the same day, so that the old man wjs spared the 
final pathos of brown flowers. 

The same evening the nioiinicrs returned to their districts, and 
all of tJiem forgot l.^ad Quigley, except his widow, who was old and 
dotty, his daughter, who was ugly and tender, and Stan and Amy 
Parker, in whom the uneasiness ot thought would sometimes stir. 
These last lay in the darkness in each other’s arms, together resisting 
the possibility of death. They breathed into each other’s mouths, and 
their spirits were strengthened. Their hands compelled each other’s 
bodies into a temporary life. 

Apart from these intimations of mortality, their lives stood four- 
square. Now they had a string of cows, and two heifers, and a young 
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chubby bull. Parkers were going over to cows. Their mornings were 
lit by the yellow light of lamps. Their silver breath went before 
them in a cloud. They were stiff as the bucket handles that clanked 
beside them through the frosty yard, towards the milking. 

When times were hard Stan Parker worked with the road gang at 
Bangalay. He came home at week-ends. He was silenter then, more 
dried up, harder, the dust of road metal had lodged in the lines of 
his face. But they put by a bit. And Amy milked the cows. She would 
take the milk round afterwards, to those parts north of Bangalay 
which were becoming more closely settled. 

For one stretch of several months Stan worked for Mr Armstrong 
and got good money. Mr Armstrong was a rich butcher who had built 
a country house. He had made so much, it was time to become a gen- 
tleman and perpetuate his importance in red brick. So his country 
house was built about a mile from Parkers’, in gardens iuid a maze of 
laurel hedges and ornamental trees. In some windows there was 
coloured glass. And there >vas a stone statue of a woman modestly 
disguising her nakedness with her hands. 

Stan Parker worked for a time in the butcher’s garden, and about 
the place generally. He chopped wood, and dressed fowls, and burned 
leaves, and weeded the oval beds of roses and the oblong ones of 
caimas, that decorated the garden with the florid impersonality of a 
public park. But tlic butcher was pleased. He had achieved magnifi- 
cence. He wore leggings and was a country gentleman. He spoke in a 
jolly, familiar way to his servants, turning the money in his pockets, 
that made Stan Parker lower his eyes, cUid other servants take advan- 
tage of confidences, becoming eitlier predatory or insolent. But this, 
the butcher felt, was something you bought with your money, the 
privilege of being fleeced or wounded. When he saw that Stan Parker 
did not react in tliis way, Mr Armstrong himself was embarrassed, 
cleared his throat a lot, and looked here and there. But he respected 
Parker and would have paid him more jnoney if he liad dared exceed 
what was already liberal. 

When Stan Parker was no longer employed by him and had re- 
turned to work on his own farm, Mr Armstrong liked sometimes to 
ride down, and, sitting askew on his thickset horse, would give advice 
on the cutting of sorghum or the stacking of lucerne to the man who 
had been his man, and an old German called Fritz, who was lending 
a hand in those days at Parkers’. Then Mr Armstrong was very 
content. His well-shaven face and his leggings shone. He shaded his 
eyes with a fringe of leaves to look across the land, and his attitude 
expressed condescension and approval for one whose modest 
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advancement could never increase and equal his own. On these occa- 
sions he was particularly condescending and jokingly ironical to the 
old German, both because he was a foreigner and because his exact 
status at Parkers’ was something the butcher could not assess. 

Fritz had arrived one night with his swag and was allowed to doss 
down in a shed, which was the original Parker shack. He was sick 
at that time. His guts were rattling awful bad. So he stayed in that 
shed. He made a compound of bran and treacle for the sickness in 
his stomach - it was never clear what this was - but he reported on it 
from time to time. Parkers would give him a shilling or two and a 
lump of boiled brisket. They liked his clear eyes, that were of a 
German blue, and accepted at once the permanence of liis attitude. 

‘Here is a chair, Fritz, that you can have,’ Amy Parker said. ‘It 
wobbles a bit, but no doubt you can do somclhing with it.* 

Fritz made many things. He helped milk, and scalded the big 
cans, and would take a turn on the milk run. Most mornings his 
lamp was first across the yard. And in the evening he brought his 
chair to the door and sat amongst the wide-open sunflowers he had 
put in, and of which he would also chew the seeds, after he had dried 
them, and spit the black shells of the pointed seeds. 

Like a bloody parrot, petiplc used to say. 

And they laughed at this ridiculous though simple act that was 
taking place before their eyes, and would have willed it not to, be- 
cause all things that existed or took place outside the sphere of their 
experience had no right to. 

But the old German said, ‘The oil of these seeds is good for the 
health.’ 

He did not mind. No one could contest his faith. So the people 
turned away, shaking their heads, their lips grown resentful at the 
shells of sunflower seeds. 

Not long after Fritz came the rains began. It had never rained in 
tliis way. It began normally enough, the usual surly clouds, the usual 
lulls in which the sheets were hung, and in which the cows, no longer 
rumps to the weather, glutted themselves with cold young grass. 

‘ It will rain plenty,’ said Fritz. 

‘Yes, it’s set for rain all right,’ said Stan Parker, shallowly, because 
it did not concern him yet. 

He went out across the mud. But the old German shook his head 
for other rains. And the cows stared opaquely into his transparent 
eyes. 

When the rain began in earnest, after the honeymoon of blown 
showers and blue patches, the lives of men and animals appc.ired 
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both transitory and insignificant events beneath its terrible continu- 
ity, although in the early stage of deluge the rain was still rain, the 
flesh accepted it as water, and the spirit grumbled only over what 
must end. 

But it was bad enough. The house was no longer a house; it had 
been reduced to a pointed roof on which rain fell. People in their 
houses at night no longer occupied themselves but sat sideways, with 
tliin and yellow faces, doubting each other’s'motivcs, as they listened 
to the iron rain. It fell always. It fell in their sleep. It washed tlirough 
the dreams of sleepers, lifted their fears and resentments, and set 
them floating on the grey waters of sleep. 

‘Listen, Amy,’ said Stan Parker, waking in the night, ‘there’s a 
fresh place in the kitchen.’ 

There was tlic sound of water in the bucket tliat they liad put 
beneath the first leak, and now there was the fresh sound of water on 
wood. The rain was entering their house, at first only a little, but it 
was coming in. 

‘We’ve still got a basin or two,’ laughed Amy Parker from her 
unprotcctivc bed, from against the body of her husband, that she 
might perhaps pit against the rain, but without great confidence. ‘Put 
that old iron dented thing, Stan, that I was going to throw out. Good 
thing I didn’t. It will hold a bit of water. Put that.’ 

So she heard his feet on the floor, for a step or two, and felt com- 
forted, but not for long, for soon she heard the rain. 

It was the rain that possessed their lives to exclusion (^f them- 
selves. The frames of their bodies, under protecting sacks, walked 
across the yard to perform the necessary acts of the day. Their hands 
shthered customarily amongst the teats of cows, to make the milk 
stream, but it was a poor, white, pizzly stream beside the solid mag- 
nificence of rain. 

‘The river is up at Wullunya,’ said Stan Parker the day he got 
back from town, the fragile, hairless legs of the horse halted in the 
water, the straps swollen in the buckles. ‘They’re cut off at Cliina 
Flat.’ 

‘We are on a liill,’ said his wife. 

She tried to sit on her liill, in warmth and confidence. She held the 
iron to her check. It was ironing day. She would not listen to the 
waters of Wullunya. 

‘Yes,’ said her husband, ‘we arc on a liill. But what about the poor 
buggers at Cliina Flat?’ 

‘1 don’t wish any harm to anyone at China Flat,’ said the woman, 
in the warm smell of pressed sheets that came from under her deter- 
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mined iron. ‘I was just stating something. We are on a hill. I forget 
how many hundred feet Mr Armstrong said. I can never remember 
figures.* 

And she flung her weight and that of her in>n against the steaming 
sheet. Or against the rain. That is what it amounted to. All acts or 
facts ended abruptly in rain. This was falling still, and would. The 
waters parted above their heads where the roof met in a peak. The 
waters parted and streamed, and it was only by grace of a piece of 
iron that they lived beneath that canopy of water, and grudged each 
other their opinions. 

T*m hungry, Amy,’ said the man. ‘Got anything to cat?’ 

He was standing looking out of the window, into tlic solid ram. 

‘Yes, dear,* she said. ‘There’s a nice little bit of pickled pork. 
And a piece of apple tart. But wait till 1 linish tliis. Then I’ll get 
it.’ 

In the c<Mitcnting smell of sheets and her warm kitchen, the woman 
once more possessed her husband; why, she would not have held her 
children with firmer hand, if they had lived. So she was pleased. 

But the man was looking out of the house into the rain. He had 
escaped from his wife, if she had but known it. He was standing on a 
small promontory of land above what had been the river at Wullunya, 
which he had not visited but knew. He knew the old woman in her 
apron, and the two or three younger women, and the long boy, the 
poddy sheep, the cows, and the yellow-eyed hens, all with the com- 
mon expression of disaster, congregated on the last island. Because 
tliis is what their promontory had become. And the shiny horns of 
cattle swam and sank in the great yellow waters of what was no 
longer river. It was no longer possible to distinguish the cries of men 
from the lowing or bleating of animals, except that the old woman 
made some protest to God before gulping at the water with her gums. 
But the arms of men, like the horns of cattle, were almost not pro- 
testing, as they were carried sinking away in the yellow flood that had 
taken the lives from out of their hands. 

‘Why,’ said Amy Parker, who had brought the nice plate of 
pickled pork and put it on the kitchen table, ‘aren’t you going to 
come and eat? The tea’s stood a bit since Fritz and 1 had our cup, 
but you like it strong.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said. 

The man sat down at his table to cat what his wife had brought. 

She brushed against him, to unite her warmth with his apparent 
coldness, and he looked up at her and smiled with his eyes, wliich 
was what she wanted. 
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It*s die rain that gets on your nerves, she said, we’re forever having 
words, or almost, and over nothing. 

She looked out at the rain and was temporarily pacified, because 
she had reduced it to the simple reason for their beliaviour. 

But the rain continued to fall. There was nowhere you could hide 
your head and say. Well, here am I. 

This rain was no longer personal that streamed out at the wrists of 
Stan Parker as he went about his busincss. it was so many weeks, it 
had got beyond that. So that when the old German came and said the 
cows were not feeding, they were nosing the grass but would not 
touch it because of the silt th.it had been washed down, he would 
have liked not to feel that this was a problem, or that the cows were 
his even. The sense of responsibility had been sluiced out of him 
in those weeks, and if he were to take action it could only be on behalf 
of someone else. 

Then it went round that they were asking for volunteers at Wul- 
lunya, to take supplies to those who had been cut off, to carry off the 
women and children, and to help with the destitute. So Stan Parker, 
together with O’Dowd and other men of their district, went down 
towards the river, to exercise their strength, to exchange .anecdotes, 
to get sucked under perhaps, but, in any event, to be released by some 
process of flowing water. TJie men went down to the river, singing 
and laughing, in a dray belonging to old Mr Peabody, with a bottle 
brought by O’Dowd. 

But Stan Parker was silent, because he did not have anything to 
say. He sat holding his coat around him, inside the rain, and waited 
for hfs first sight of the great river. 

Till there it was at last. 

Ah, they all s:dd in the dray, becoming silent. 

The great yellow mass, pricked and dimpled by the grey rain, was 
there before them where the plain had been. The world was water 
now. It went in at the windows of houses and swirled at the roots of 
a steeple. The heads of dead trees were wcathercockcd by perching 
birds. 

When the dray rc.iclicd the township of Wullunya, where the 
mayor was directing operations in his oilskin and ladies in smocked 
raincoats were dispensing soup and bread in the School of Arts, the 
volunteers were brought to a flat-bottomed boat and, after an explana- 
tion of local geography, were asked to row in the direction of Red 
Hill, where two farms were believed to have been cut off. 

The world of water was very quiet. The rowers did not speak, be- 
cause of a sobriety that had caught up with them, and because their 
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muscles were uncertain of this work. Their torn breath sounded 
against the hissing of rain on water, their hearts thumped with the 
monotony, and only the ultimate certainty of rowlocks. 

‘Are wc getting anywheres, Mick?* asked Ossie Peabody. 

‘Nowhere much,’ said O’Dowd, whose breath poured metal on 
the air. 

Then Les Docker broke wind, and everybody laughed. 

Everybody felt better as they rowed across what had been the 
paddocks of Illarega, and the close branches of trees scored their 
taut ribs. Conflicting currents and yellow eddies played with their 
small and clumsy boat, lint the men pulled in their dumb fashion. It 
began to appear strange that they had been set afloat on the flood 
waters. It began to appear strange to everyone except Stan Parker, 
who by this time knew in himself that you can expect anything, and 
that it was not necessarily the hand of the mayor of Wullunya pointing 
the way to the flat boat. And as he rowed, accepting the strangeness 
and inevitability of their position, which nevertheless he could not 
have explained - he would, in fact, have smiled sheepishly at the in- 
quisitor - the half-submerged world became funiliar as his own 
thoughts. He remembered things he had never told, and forgotten. He 
remembered the face of his mother before lier burial, when the skull 
disclosed what the eyes had always hidden, some fear that the solid- 
ity of things around her was not assured. But in the dissolved world 
of flowing water, under the drifting trees, it was obvious that solidity 
is not. The rowers rowed. He listened to their men’s-breath, but from 
a distance. As they rowed under the liquid trees tlie sound of leaves, 
swishing, dipping into his wet skin, was closer to him. 

It was not unexpected, then, when Ossie Peabody called out there 
was something sort of round bobbing against the anthill on the right, 
and they cased in that direction, and turned up the rubber body of 
a man, in clothes that water had translated into uniform darkness, 
the smooth man’s-facc nibbled at by fishes. 

Crikey, said the rowers, when the body lay in the bottom of the 
boat. 

Their crisp skin did not believe in death. Their nostrils, grown 
white and gristly, refused it, like those of animals finding evidence 
in the undergrow'th. 

Stan Parker bent forward and covered the rubber face with a bag. 
Then they cleared their throats, somebody spat, somebody copied 
him, and they rowed on. 

As they rowed, fragments of the still, safe lives that arc lived in 
houses flowed past. There was a chair with no one in it, there was a 
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piece of bitten cheese, and letters grown spidery, and a hassock in 
the blackberry canes, a hat with a drowned feather, a baby’s chamber 
pot, a Bible open at Ezekiel. All these things came and went. It was 
the boat that was stationary. And the house, almost, chat they touched 
Upon. 

‘Hello there,’ O’Dowd shouted, sticking his head in at the window. 
‘Anyone at home? It’s the postic called, and tljc fire brigade, rolled 
into one.’ 

Everybody laughed, because by this time tliey were doing tilings in 
unison. 

In the still house the table was set for dinner. A snail dragged across 
the tablecloth. The chairs stood round in a glug of water, which 
had come in without the welcome of an open door. Water, at least, 
was united. Only the people had gone. So that in the circumstances, 
as they rowed round, clawing the outer wall of the house, O’Dowd 
felt that he might put in liis hand, and take the bottle that stood on 
the shelf, and give it a swig, like, for the sake of Ins circulation, and 
even put the bottle in the boat. 

Someone said that was thieving. 

‘’Tis not,’ said O’Dowd through his moistcr moutli. ‘Anyone can 
sec, plain as day, there is no value attached to the bottle, left, you 
might say, abandoned on a shelf, as good as throwed out.’ 

No one was dry eiKuigh to reply. On the edge of a washstand, in 
a slimy room, a set of tcctli was shut tight. 

Then the boat was rowed away. The crew was all arms nowand ribs; 
they had. left their bodies behind. Just as the people had left their 
houses to the water, tlie men were possessed by motion and breath. 

In one place Stan l^arker saw, stuck in the fork of a tree, the body 
of an old, bearded man. Jkit he did not mention this. He rowed. All 
omissions were accepted by the blunt boat. And soon the old man, 
whose expression had not expected much, dying upside down in a 
tree, was obliterated by motion and rain. 

At a house on what had been a rise but was now an island, a small, 
spry woman with a lieavy coil of hair ran down to the shore. 

‘I thought yousc were never coming,’ she called. ‘I been waitin 
and waitin. Dad is gone in a little gimcrack bit of a boat the kids 
made one summer. I said, “You’re mad, you’ll never do no such 
thing.” But he’d seen a ram stuck in a tree.’ 

She stood on the shore, in the scum of water and a fringe of sticks. 
There was a slight white scum of excitement on her oj^en mouth. 

‘Did any of you men see Dad?’ she asked. ‘An old man with a 
white beard?’ 
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But nobody had. 

‘There now,’ she said. ‘I said they’d send from town. I got me 
things fixed.’ 

She began to run. 

‘But what about Dad?’ She stood in her tracks, on the tips of her 
toes. 

Perhaps her dad had put in somewhere else, tlicy Siiid. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘Let’s hope. There’s the machine, you know. I 
got to take the machine.’ 

‘Eh?’ said Les Docker. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘The sewin machine.* 

That she dragged from the veranda, barking her siiins on the 
treadle. 

‘There’s only three things I care for,’ said the small woman. ‘The 
two goats an the sewin machine. An the goats is gone.’ 

‘So is the sewun machine, missus,’ said O’Dowd. ‘Or we’re on the 
bottom.’ 

‘ Well, I’m stayin,’ said the woman, whose name was Mrs Wilson. 

She began to cry rather loud, with her fingers in the iron of the 
sewing machine. 

So that they had to put her in the boat, as if she had been her own 
wicker port, in which her things were stuffed, with a strap around. 

‘You didn’t ouglit to,’ she cried. ‘I’ll never get over tliis. The 
goats, an now the macliine. 

‘Ah,’ she said quietly, touching the bump beneath the bag on the 
bottom of the boat. ‘ What’s tliis? Don't tell me it’s a body ! ’ 

It was, they said, some poor young cove they picked out of the 
water. 

‘I never seen a dead perstui,’ she said thoughtfully. ‘Not even 
when Mother dietl. I was away at MuswelJ brook, stayin with rela- 
tives. It was them tliat gave me the machine.’ 

And she began to cry again, mingling with the rain. 

The presence of the woman in front of him as he rowed made 
Stan Parker returii to him->clf out of the great abstractions of death 
and water. He bit his lips, appaiently on account of his exertion, 
but actually because he liad failed to mention her dead fatlier. He 
would soon, he said, but later, not now. He rowed on, in friendsliip 
for the rowers, and pity lor the woman. She wore an old blouse with 
sprigs of little purple flowers. And Stan Parker, remembering bak- 
ing day, saw the loaves risen in their tins, and his wife’s hot cheek 
as she pricked the loaves. All that day as he rowed he had not thought 
of her, but now, as he did, he was glad to remember. 
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That evening he seiat word by old Mr Peabody, who was return- 
ing to their district, that he would hang around a day or two and 
see what he could do to help. 

The team of volunteers that had come down from die hills spent 
the night at a livery stable, in a loose box, of which the new straw 
pricked their necks, and all night there was a pawing and stirring 
and velvety whimiying, through the stables/ through their sleep. 
O’Dowd, who had taken a drop at the Oak, lay down outside in the 
rain. He had the intention, he said, of breathing the fresh air. But 
they took him by the armpits and the ankles and brought him in. 
Then again there was the warm stirring of sleep and horses in the 
velvety night. You forgot the rain in the stables. 

Once in the night Stan Parker woke and remembered that he 
had not spoken of the small woman's dead father, even as friends 
took her with her wicker port when she landed from the flood. He 
could not communicate. There are certain things you cannot tell. 
So he fell asleep tranquilly, sinking deeper in the stableful of warm 
straw, inside the night of rain. 

It continued to rain. 

It was a national disaster, said Mrs O’ Dowd, the farms washed 
out, there was poor souls without a stick to their backs, and the 
governor’s wife to take a collection round, and ladies making a sale 
of knickknacks and things of which they had plenty over, because the 
destitute and orphans had not the bread to put in their stomachs, 
even if politicians, inspecting the scene, of course, in a boat, each 
with a mouthful of speeches, promised the subsidies and what not, 
better a decent loaf of bread and a warm pair of combies. 

‘Because’, said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘air never did no good in the 
stomach, except to come out, an words never clothed the bottom, 
not of a newborn bastard baby.’ 

Then she put up her hair that was coming dovvn, and the rain in 
it too. 

Amy Parker, who had lain alone in bed those three nights, on the 
warm side and the cold, and chafed her feet together, and listened 
to the drip from the kitchen ceiling into the basin and the bucket, 
said, ‘I’m just about sick of this bloody rain.* 

‘Listen, dear,* said Mrs O’Dowd, who had begun to sound 
wheedl}’, ‘shall we be goin to look at the floods?’ 

‘All that way?* said Amy Parker, ‘I have never been to Wullunya.’ 

‘Ah, it is a fine place,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘Four pubs an a flour mill. 
There was a circus once that we saw in a tent. Ah, it’s not so far. We 
can cut a bite to take with us. It’ll be a jaunt, dear. An us stuck here.* 
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The rosebush by Parkers* veranda, the rose -that they had moved 
from its original position in front of the old shack, had begun to 
look formidable. The rain sluiced its staggy limbs and parted at the 
black thorns. The brown sods of dead roses were rotting in the rain. 

Tt*s not much of a life here,* said Amy Parker, ‘mucking around, 
waiting for it to stop.* 

‘The mould growuii on your shoes,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘while 
you shred the cobbage.* 

‘And we would see them perhaps,* said Amy Parker. 

‘Sure,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘they’ll be important men, all them 
that volunteered. Beer on the house. I’ll bet, for fishun the poor 
souls out of the water.’ 

Till the young woman was kindled for her husband, wliose face 
was the bravest. Slie saw him again, sitting in Peabotlys’ dray, not 
looking; he was not for her, but all those men. So men drive off 
together as if they are ashamed of women. 

‘But it is out of the question’, she said, in hope of a rescue, ‘unless 
I am back by milking time.* 

‘An if you arc not, what is wrong, may I ask, with the old Hun 
that you have, catun ’is head ort, and biistun ’is pants in the shed 
out there, if he cannot pull an extra tit an deliver the milk?’ 

So there was nothing more to say. 

They were riding down to Wnllunya in O’Dowd’s spring cart, all 
ajinglc on the yellow road, lashing the water with their wheels. I’he 
horse, tossing liis thin mane, struck at the surface as if he meant it. 
Anyway, in these early stages, his bones had lost their resentment. 
Even his wind was gay. 

‘In that circus 1 was telhin you of,* Mrs O’Dowd said, ‘there was 
a lady daiiciii on the rumps of two white horses, from one to tother, 
and through a hoop, with the band playiin beautiliil. Oh, I like a 
circus, for a change, and so does he, if he is sensible, like, at the time. 
Well, at this circus that I was tcllun you ot, wc had paid our thrup- 
pence to set on the grass - or straw it was, it had been trampled on - 
we was settun catun our little pies, when he becomes as bold as brass. 
Mind you, it was no more than a pint, or two perhaps - you know 
what he is - that he’d took at the Oak, or was it the Bunch oi Grapes? 
No matter. There he was, hitchun up his pants and all for ridiin a 
biickjump nag, with me haiigiin on ’is arm. “Hold hard,” I said, 
“you obstropulous man, haven’t you circus enough? An clowns?** 
^1 said. “An ackrybats? If they happen to break their limbs, that is 
what they are there for. But I have not paid thruppence. O’ Dowd, 
to see me own husband in splinters.’’ Oh, but 1 am tcllun you, it was 
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terrible, Mrs Parker, an me by rights a sensitive woman for scenes in 
public. Anyways, they played the band. To distract attention. An 
they run up a dago girl on a rope. There she was, hangun by one 
toe from the ceilun, and out of her teeth a cage of birds. “There,” I 
said to His Nibs, “observe”, I said, “what we have paid to see.” 
But he was too far gone, Mrs Parker, to expect much from the 
ceilun, when he was not adjusted to the ground. He fell down after 
that, an I was fannun the flies from off of his face, wliile I got me 
own money’s worth. But it w'as a lovely circus, I sliall never be 
forgettun, and the smell of elephants and monkeys that night.’ 

Mrs O’Dowd drove down towards Wulliinya, in command of 
both the past and the present, slapping the landscape with her whip. 

But Amy Parker, the commanded, was silent all that mile, hushed 
by the tinsel of the neighbour woiiian’s words. How drab she was, 
dressed in bags against the wet. Under the wet b.igs she licld lier 
feverish hands. Whip cracked. Cart rocked. Drops bung from the 
wire of moving fences. Skies reeled above, opening for a moment 
on an act of blue, but groggily, from which tlie cage of birds must fall. 

In that moment of tinsel sunlight and slasliing swords the grave 
hillsides were tinkling and rustling with repentant drops. A v.Miole 
sjope gurgled with a yellow torrent. From out of the VMiriishcd 
leaves the sun was bringing tlic greeny-golden balls of oranges, to 
juggle with. For a moment. And exit. To make way for rain. 

All along the road to Wiilliinya the trees hung, but expectantly, for 
some entrance of animal life. 

‘Listen,’ said Mrs Parker, chafing her neck on the wet bag. ‘Did 
you hear something, Mrs O’Dowd?’ 

‘ We have company,’ her friend replied. 

For by now you could hear wheels, and at some rate. 

‘He will belt the daylights out of the horse,’ the neighbour woman 
said. ‘An no mistake. If he has not robbed the b.ink, then liis lady’s 
pains IS com in on.’ 

The two women became quite nervous waiting for the urgent 
wheels. I’hcy sat upright on the board. Their necks were thin. 

Till the wheels were round the last bend, and it was a sulky that 
they saw, luriiing in tlicir scats, a sulky splashing, with three fla^li 
young coves jammed together in a row. 

‘Good day, missus,’ they said, slowing down, or it was the one 
that held die dancing whip. ‘Is this the way to the floods?’ he said. 
‘At Wullunya?’ 

‘It IS all floods,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, looking ahead. ‘And all ways is 
one.’ 
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‘Funny, cli?’ said the cove with the wliip. 

He was a big young cove with a gold tootli in front. 

‘We arc two decent women out for the day,’ Mrs O’Dowd said. 
‘Enjoyun ourselves too. Or was. Till yon all come along.’ 

The young cove spat through his teeth at the rain. There was 
another one that laughed. 

‘ Go on,’ he said. 

‘That is what I am doin,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘And I may add, at a 
decent pace.’ 

‘Hull!’ said the young man, digging his mate in the ribs. ‘Then 
you ’aven't ’card ’ow me gr.indmotlier is tlead? Drownded fore they 
could row ’cr orf.’ 

‘Huh!’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘Your grandmother and Bridget 
Duffy! All lliat is dead of yours is the marines vou left behind.’ 

So that Amy Parker was both trembling and exalted from the 
neighbour woman’s audacity. She turned her brightened cheek and 
looked tautly at the wne fence, on which the rain was running beads. 

‘That IS a bloody insult for a man/ said the young fellow. 

He w.is wearing an overcoat that was greeii\-old and made him 
look bigger that he should have been, though this was big. And it 
squeezed his mate, the little black nuggety one, with the bloodshot 
eye, but bright and inquisitive, in his burned face, iiitt) the ribs of 
the outside passenger, who m turn was squeezed against the rail. 
This did not seem to matter much. He was the thin sort. He was 
the sort chat docs not speak but lauglis in the rigiit place, and out, 
or snickers. He was the egger-on. 

‘Insults?* said Mrs O’Dcuvd, fluking her thin whip. ‘What will 
you bo expertiin? Violets perhaps, with a ribbon round?’ 

And Amy Parker wished that she would not go on. The delirious 
tightrope on which her neighbour walked was more than she could 
bear. So she turned her face and would not look. 

‘You there, the one that says uothuii,’ said llie iiuggety mate of the 
big cove, leaning out from behind the gicatcoat, so that his face was 
detached and pointed and particularly inquisitive. ‘You ain’t doin 
justice to tlie occasion. Ain’t I seen son Si)mewliercs before? Baii- 
galay? Dingwall’s Commercial perhaps.’ 

‘I don’t go to Baiigalay. Or very seldom.’ 

She was mortified. Although her hhuid le.iped she could not walk 
the wire. She was clumsy and atreinhle. 

‘My friend is a lady,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, who was experienced, 
‘she has led a sheltered existence. M\' friend has not kept company 
with all and sundry.’ 
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‘If a couple a good-lookun tarts is also ladies, Vm not one to pick a 
quarrel,* the big fellow said. 

All this time the horses were ignoring each other, that walked at 
even pace, wet and relaxed. 

‘Saucy man,* breathed Mrs 0*Dowd. ‘I never met such a bold 
feller.* 

The outside passenger in the sulky laughccL 

‘Listen,’ said the cove in the overcoat, ‘we got a drop of the real 
thing underneath tlie scat. What do yon say to fiiidin a dry spot an 
havin a talk. Boil the old billy if you like, and talk.’ 

‘Ah,* said Mrs O’Dowd, handling her reins, ‘it’s too wet for talk.’ 

‘She’s got the answers,’ snorted the small bloodshot man. 

He had begun to have a hungry look, and shifty also. He sniffed 
die air with his long nose that was inflamed up one side. 

‘Oh dear, *tis iiothun,’ said the fubsy woman, *’tis nothun to the 
answers you’ll be gettun when me husband comes along.’ 

‘What’s a husband?’ shouted the small black bloodshot man, who 
was more inclined to take over from his mate the hungrier he got. 

‘I could tell yer in detail’, said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘if I had the time. 
But as I haven t, I must be brief. This is a very big sort of man, 
let me tell ycr, with muscles on uni like the pumpkins, an fire comun 
through liis nose for the likes of you. There’s nothun that me husband 
so dislikes as a little, creepun, lousy, crow-be-day-light, scoot-bc- 
darkness bantam. So help us God.* 

And she dealt her horse a smart cut, so that his wet cars started, 
and lie dashed his tail against the shafts and protested with his wind. 

Sounds of a confused anger now arose from the sulky, in which 
the three coves were packed tight. Opinion was divided, it seemed, 
on whether to use words or blows. 

‘Job ’er one ! ’ somebody said. 

‘’Usbands!* said another. ‘Which ’usbatid is she flickin well talkin 
of?* 

While the outside passenger sniggered and shifted in his seat. 

‘If you would wish for an interduciion to me husband,’ said Mrs 
O’Dowd, ‘Constable Halloran of Bangalay will oblige. It is liim 
tliat is just comun over the rise. I would know liis whiskers at a mile.’ 

It was, indeed, the long young policeman with the shining whisk- 
ers, of which the wax repudiated water. Jogging along on his loose 
bay, and a bump of distance on his own back. 

The sulky became rather surly. It rumbled a lot, then crunched 
away, and was gone at its former pace of chariots, before you could 
say knife. 
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‘Good mornun, Constable Halloran,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘We 
are makiin a day of it to the floods. To see what we can see, like. 
Poor souls, an dunil? animals too. An we’re for pickim up our hus- 
bands perhaps, who have been given a lielpun liand these two days, 
or is it three.’ 

After more pleasant conversation of this kind, in the warmer rain, 
with the agreeable young policeman of long legs and white teeth, 
the cart with the two women continued on its wet way. 

Amy Parker, wlu^ had been exalted out of her dull life by circuses 
and personal danger, and relieved and pleased by the encounter 
with the constable, was settling sadly down to the last stages of a 
journey on an unfamiliar road. If at the end it was just trees, and 
again grey, wet trees, she began to wonder why she had come. She 
tried to think ot her honest husband’s face, that she would see, and 
of course welcome. She tried to rekindle her friendship for her 
neighbour, still jogging on the board at her side, still admirable, she 
knew, and still surprising, but interminable as herself. 

‘Oh dear,’ she said, stretching her cramped limbs under the wet 
bags, ‘when do you lliiuk we will arrive?’ 

‘One day,’ yawned Mrs O’Dowd, who was also feeling flat. 

And the road continued. 

Mrs O’Dowd, sunken in her carapace of stiff bags, denied the 
possibility of circuses. 

‘It makes you wonder’, she said, ‘v.diat you can’uv done. 1 re- 
member, it was the time he was kicked in the guts with the big 
black wall-eyed horse, that I never liked, and we sold, not too soon 
neither, with himself all but passim into the next world; 1 said, 
“Will you have the jinest?” 1 said. What with riinnun all night with 
the hot plates to hold on his guts, and the hot clouts - he was that 
blue, but notluin to the yeller be afterwards became - 1 was fit to lay 
down moelf, but I didn’t, you see, 1 was wound up. So 1 said, “Will 
you have the priest?” Like that. “Have the priest?” he says - he was 
in the spasms. “After all these years I would not know how to be 
liavmi the priest. Give me a ginxl-si/c goat, in a weskit, with a book, 
an 1 will sooner have that. It will not’iiv learned to hold out its hand, 
besides.” Because O’Dowd is tight, you know, as tight as tlie wall- 
paper round the room. Not that I blame imi. It is a shilliiri here an a 
sixpence there with priests, an overnight a pound. So I said, “Yes.” 
Knowun his weakness. “Pour me a tot of rum,’ he says. ‘ You 
cannot have priests and bottles, an if it is the prsests that has to go, 
it is just too bad.” And him sweatun in agonies, and hardly a stick 
on his body. O’ Dowd is a hairy man.’ 
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Now at that part of the road the trees were rather close, and the 
clouds met blacker than before, in conspiracy over the small cart, 
which crawled up over the rise, and was alone. 

‘Still, he did not die,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘for all that he chocked 
the priests. I would not like nm to die. An me nor knowim where I 
stand. Because some people choose one way, Mrs Parker, and some 
another.’ 

‘How do you mean, Mrs O’Dowd?’ Amy Parker asked. She 
could not, would not, help her friend. Her handkerchief had become 
a ball. 

‘1 mean, we were married before God,’ Mrs O’Dowd said. ‘I 
mean, there was no priests. Scciii as his views. And mine - why, I 
never went nap on tlie priests meself. Tlierc is God and there is 
priests, I aJliis said. An a few shilliins saved. Ihougli who is to know 
for sure, dear, who is to know?’ 

‘Then you arc not married to Mr O’Dowd?’ Mrs Parker said. 

‘Silly thing!’ said the neighbour. ‘What do you think I have been 
tcllun yer this five minutes, in elegant speech, seeing as some take 
offence 1 ’ 

It was enough to fascinate. Amy Parker was struck dumb. 

‘Well,’ she hesitated, when something was awaited, ‘I don’t ex- 
pect that you are any different,’ slie said, or lied. 

‘Oh, there is nothin I regret,’ Mrs O’ Dowd said. ‘If wc have 
thrown things at each other and used wortls, it is because wc arc 
inclined to it. Only 1 would like to’uv been married in ivory satun an 
abiglwt.* 

It should have ended there, but did not. For Mrs Parker it would 
never end. 

They were passing a bit of a shack, of wood and tin, witli two 
children outside, paddling in the water with their hare feet. 

‘This is perhaps the beginning eT a town,’ said Amy Parker 
hopefully. 

Now that her friend was dificrent, she would have sat sideways 
and looked at her. Because she could not, she was burning. 

‘I shall be glad when wc are there,’ she said. ‘1 am sick of this.’ 

Mrs O’Dowd did not reply, but was sucking her wet lip, as if 
experienced in endlessness. 

Continuing to look to left and to right, in search of something 
round which she could throw a rope, young Mrs Parker would 
have liked to offer her friend words of love and assurance, but she 
was prevented. And they were being washed farther apart. The 
waters were lapping at the spokes of the wheels. The two women 
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began to accept the distances. The wheels hissed through the water. 
Later I shall make amends, Amy Parker felt, who was neither cold 
nor cruel. Later, slic said, but not now. She had been washed too far. 
She swam against tlie strong current, in which the circus dancer 
bobbed, and the naked body of O’Dowd. 

And Mrs O’Dowd was singing, because she was feeling sad. 

Suddenly, though, the road lunged towards the present island of 
Wullunya. The causeway was quite firm, that rheir wheels ground 
along, through a mob of sheep that was going across. 

Now, to be sure, there was hope of husbands. 

‘Do you think we will find them easy?’ Amy Parker asked. And 
bending down, her hand would have dawdled in tlic backs of the 
greasy sheep. 

‘The place is not all that big,’ Mrs O’Dowd replied. 

As they went along in the comforting smell t)f warm wool the 
women were united again in their common ht)pe. As they were 
earned, it seemed, on the bunched hacks of slieep, they listened to 
tlie scattering ot pellets and the sound of frogs, and sigiied tlicir 
satisfaction. 

So they came into tlie town, past tlie flour mill and the paddock 
in which the circus liad lieen pilched, pasl the pale Lower of the 
church, in which the clock liad slopped. And underneath, someone 
was being buried in the long wet grass. 

‘All dear, it is terrible, * Mrs O’DowJ said, her bead caught be- 
tween looking and turning away. She had the goosedesh. Remem- 
bering stmie funeral of lier own, this one Jiad become jiersonal. 

But Amy Parker looked at the spindly umbrellas of the rela- 
tions of the dead as if liei eyes had opened for the first time on the 
road to Wullunya, with the .idveiit ot tlie tioods. She could not die 
yet. 

And tlicy came on into the town, wlierc tlie shops were full of 
hardware and gloves and coconut ice and withcnxl hectrc»ot, but the 
people, even the old, had gone down to the water's edge. 

Yon would not think it, said a woman wdio came down a side 
street, carrying a Muscovy drake by the legs, yon would not think 
it, but tlie place was chock-a-hlock, what with victims and volun- 
teers, and the Governor liad come; they were airing the sliccts at the 
Oak and killing a wliole yardful of fowls. 

‘We arc looking for our two husbands,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘Stan 
. Parker and Mick O’Dow^d. They are here to d^ the rescue work. 
Have you seen them?’ slie asked. 

But the woman liad not. 
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‘They arc big men. Both,* said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘An mine has a black 
moustache.’ 

But the woman had not seen. Her eyes had a blank look, as if she 
were gathering behind them fragments of her own life, which, 
when assembled, she would offer to these two visitors to her town. 

‘We was nearly washed out Friday,’ the woman began. 

But the duck that she was carrying raise^l his nubbly head from 
the street and hissed, and Mrs O’Dowd herself was not a one for 
other’s talcs. 

‘Which is the way to the water?’ she cut short. 

The woman swung her body and pointed with her whole arm. Her 
dank hair hung and swung. She was the suprenie messenger. 

‘Down there!’ she said, and it issued like a forked tongue from 
between two fangs, for the middle teeth were gone. ‘Not tlic first, 
not the second. Sec the balcony? Turn right. It’s down at the com- 
mon.’ 

The great yellow animal was already grazing on the grass. 

‘It’s halfway up the common,* the woman said. ‘It’s as far as 
Trelawneys*. It’s m at the windows, and ruined the new suite.’ 

Mrs O’Dowd clacked her tongue, whether from sympathy or not, 
but the resigned horse moved on towards the terrible scene. 

The whole world was involved in the floods at Wulliinya, either 
watching the water, or lending a hand, or led from the boats that 
had rowed them from one dream to another. Some had even woken 
and were carried out. From these tlie spectators generally turned 
away, either from good taste or because they were afraid to accept 
the evidence of those bare faces. Only Bub Quigley, who Iiad come 
with his sister Doll, could endure the smiles of the dead. 

‘That old fellow is good,’ he said, meeting the face of an old 
man with his own rapt smile. ‘Sec it?’ he said. ‘He is good. Good. 
You can tell.’ 

And he touched the smile of the old man, that they had found 
hanging upside down m a tree. 

Many people, including men who could crack whips and throw 
steers, turned away in disgust, saying ir should not be allowed. So 
that Doll Quigley had to hush her brother and hold his hand. 

He had found a curious round stone, that had been rolled and 
polished in othf;r floods, and now that he was restrained he stood 
looking at his stone, surrounded by the forms of spectators. He was a 
tall young man, but he could look down, and it did not matter. The 
world was concentrated in his hand. 

There was much talk goi.ig on all the time amongst those people 
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who were watching the flood. There was the undisciplined expression 
of the emotions that is found in all gatherings of spectators, but there 
were those also who spoke with authority and public feeling, wliose 
faces seemed to think they might solve a problem. Some people 
said they should cut a channel to the north ; others said it was obvious 
that such a channel should only be cut to the south. Some, who had 
had experience of floods, considered the waters must soon fall, 
taking into account their present, apparently fixed level, the direc- 
tion of the wind, the texture of the sky, and some intuition of the 
bones. 

And the Governor, who had been brought by an official party, 
asked questions demonstrating his sympathy and tact. He stood 
with one foot advanced slightly in the directicni of the waters, merely 
to case his stance, because of a wound he had once got, but some 
people asked themselves whether this position had not a particular 
significance. They watched the toe of his slender English boot and 
waited for something peculiar to happen. But the Governor contin- 
ued to radiate tact, in his overcoat of a good stuff, with velvet at the 
collar. He was a greyish man smoking a cigar, of which tlie ex- 
quisite, pearly cloud of smoke had got mixed up in all this by 
mistake. 

‘There will be funds, of course, and a distribution of garments,’ 
said the Govenior to the mayor, casing his neck inside his well- 
fitting collar, intensifying the cloudy sympathy of his well-bred eye. 
‘But in the meantiinc,’ he said, lowering his voice a little, out of 
respect for a situation, ‘have the people enough soup?* 

The mayor said he thought that there was no lack of soup, thanks 
to the generosity of some landowners and butchers, and that the 
ladies had the matter in hand, the wife of a certain bulchcr, in 
particular, and an iroiiinongcr had lent stoves. The mayor stood 
beside the Governor with his legs apart and bent at the knees. His 
hands hung open like bunches of bananas. 

All this time the crowd stood, or moved, as their emotions or 
curiosity drew them here and there. Many of them were wearing 
bags, not from poverty, of course, but for practical reasons; they 
kept the water out. So the crowd held its Gothic hands to its breast, 
to maintain its covering of w'ct bags. At times, and in certain obvious 
attitudes, this gave an impression of prayer. Some did pray to them- 
selves, cither in fragments of mutilated prayers remembered from the 
- churches or else in their own jagged words. But mostly it was just 
a holding of wet bags. There was a smell of bags. There was a slight 
mash of bran and pollard about the shoulders and the breasts of some. 
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As they walked and talked, or stood, daring to think or remember, 
you could open the cupboards of their souls on the objects arranged 
neatly or immoderately inside. Some overflowed. There was the 
wife of a storekeeper, for instance, who could not contain her lust 
for a policeman; she wore whole nights of tortured sheets, her lips 
were quite swollen from biting on her lust. But Doll Quigley, who 
did not move much from her one place ofmiud, except to restrain 
her brother, who wanted to see a Cliinaman - Doll, the stationary 
Doll, contained a lamplight. As the water lapped to and fro she 
remembered her father. Her thin, drowning, but alsc^ rescued smile 
dwelt on the faces of nuns, from whom she had learned the copper- 
plate of which her family were proud. Doll Quigley was sitting 
with several nuns that were engaged in various works of thread. The 
cones of their anonymous faces wore leaching Doll the yelK^w light 
with which she was being filled. 

But the crowd frowned and said, ‘Ah, those Quigleys.’ 

Because Bub Quigley was brushing up .uid down, demanding a 
Chinaman, or, worse still, he stt^od looking into the faces of people 
with such candour that it became obvious he was mingling with their 
thoughts. 

‘ She ought to control him,’ they said. 

So that Doll Quigley was compelled away from the lapping of the 
past, to say, ‘Sh, Bub! The people don’t like it. Stand here and see 
who the boats bring in.* 

‘It’ll be over soon,* he sighed. 

His' washed eyes were embracing fresh simplicities, 

‘Look,’ he said, ‘it’s stopping. It’ll be over.* 

Although the fall of the floodwaters and an end to the rain had 
been discussed, it was only theory. Nobody believed that this would 
happen, and many, in their hearts, would not have wanted it. Sojne, 
following Bub Quigley’s finger, looked at the sky, and now for the 
second time that day there was blue, but a considerable blue, and 
folding of clouds. In it flew an arrow of black birds. Even if no 
dove, the formation of birds suggested possibilities, and the Governor 
went so far as to make the joke, at which those who were protecting 
liim from pressure laughed with almost physical violence. 

The naked faces were immodest without their habitual clothing of 
rain. 

‘It seems that the boats would belandiin about here,* Mrs O’Dowd 
said. ‘An perhaps we shall find our men.’ 

The two women, who had left their cart a little way back from the 
crowd, chainin g the wheel, and sticking on the horse’s nose a nosc- 
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bag, from which the chaff had trickled long before the floods, 
advanced towards the water on stiff legs, in ponderous wet clothes. It 
made Amy Parker feel rather ridiculous to have come that long and 
arduous way to recover her awkward body at the end. So she held 
the wet bag round her shoulders and looked angrier than she was. 

‘ Have you seen Stan?’ she asked Doll Quigley. 

‘No, Amy, I ain’t. But we ain’t been everywhere.’ 

Because she was humble, Doll Quigley accepted as perfectly natural 
what she presumed to be Amy Parker’s anger. 

And gradually every tiling was natural. Amy Parker stood in the 
crowd, tliat concealed her awkwardness, with her friends, in the first 
shy sunlight, that was becoming by degrees more metalUc and blatant. 
Hie trees, isolated in the gUstening brown water, crackled with 
green light. A windmill flashed, and slashed at any remnants of grey. 
And a boat began to approach, that people were trying to identify, 
making jokes and even laying bets. 

Then Amy Parker was seized with terror, that this should be the 
boat, and that slic would not know what to say to her husband in 
public, Tlie stranger-faces all around her were not stranger tliaii her 
husband’s skin, wliich for the moment was all that slic could remem- 
ber of him. 

‘It is Ernie,’ someone ventured from under his hand. ‘It is Ernie 
Oakes all right.’ 

‘We grass widders*, said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘would not be rcckcr- 
nizuii our men, with three days on their chins, at half a mile.’ 

‘It’s Ernie Oakes all right,’ said the confident man. 

Then Amy Parker knew% wdth a slight scorn, that this would be 
the boat. She knew. Wind took a tail of her hair and mingled it with 
her smile, which was the smile of knowing. And witli her conviction, 
her husband’s f.ice returned to her, in its least line and pore; it 
might have been her own, and she was holding it in her hands, 
devouring it in her mind, down to the bones, so himgrily that she 
looked round quickly to sec if she had been seen. 

But ofeourse she hadn’t. 

And Mrs O’Dowd liad begun to call, ‘See? ’Tis our boys, what- 
ever you like to say. It’s the black dcvul himself, pullun fit to trip 
all the (Others into the water.’ 

The boat was rowed on through the lively air, on wliich Mrs 
O’Dowd had painted sails. Some said it was the Tingles and little 
Mary Hunt that had been taken off this time. It was Mary Hunt 
holding the tabby cat. It was old Mrs Tingle - you could begin to 
see her goitre. And the boat was rowed on, and after much straining, 
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and slewing, and manoeuvring, and breath, and advice, was brought 
to the side where the people stood. 

Then Stan Parker looked up as he sat, he was tired, and saw that 
his wife was there. She stood in her dark wet clothes, with the bag 
falling from her shoulders and her hair drying in the wind. He was 
not surprised. He did not wave and make jokes, as other men did 
with acquaintances and relations. But he looked into her and was 
content. 

‘Don't you have nothnn to say to your husband now?' Mrs 
O'Dowd asked her friend. 

But Amy Parker looked away. She had looked into him, into his 
eyes, and had never looked deeper, she thought. There was very 
little to say. 

‘Go on,’ Amy said, ‘don't be silly.’ She bit the tail of hair that was 
flying into her mouth and frowned. 

So that Stan Parker remembered coming into the room where 
she stood at the enamel basin, pushing the dark hair back from her 
face, and there was a greenish light in the white skin of her thighs. 
In that window, in summer light, there was the greenish gloom that 
the white roses made. 

‘Hey,' said Ossie Peabody, leaning across, ‘your missus's come.' 

‘Yes,’ said Sian Parker. 

So that Ossie Peabody did not advance further into his mate's 
privacy. 

It was decided that the mob that had come down from the hills 
in Pcifbodys’ dray should go back home that night. Interest in the 
flood was waning. Some began to point and show how the water bad 
fallen, only a little, but a little. It was cold in the mud on the edge 
of the yellow waters. People began to trail back into the streets. A 
lamp was lit in one window. A woman, pouring tea, held the pot 
high above the cup, so that the red stream appeared to be fixed. 

Parkers walked against each other in the dwindling light. 

‘What about the cows?’ asked Stan Parker, because he was ex- 
pected to speak. 

‘The old man’ll see to them.’ 

In the presence of their friends, as they walked back to find Pea- 
bodys' dray, their conversation was almost guilty. But they were 
close. Their clothes touched. And in the dray, waiting for the leg of 
pork that had been promised to Ossie Peabody's mum, Parkers were 
interchangeable. 

‘Ta-ta!’ said Mrs O’Dowd, who was already slapping her horse. 

She would make her own way, with her husband, and a bottle or two. 
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‘ See you this side of Killarney,’ Mrs O’Dowd called. 

She was gone then, in a jingle, into the friendly night. 

All that night would remain friendly. Someone had a twist of 
peppermints that they hcUidcd round in the dray. There was a fum- 
bling of hard hands as they waited for the leg of pork. And Amy 
Parker, who did not care for peppermint, took, and bit, and rejected, 
and put the bitten sticky half in the place where she knew her hus- 
band’s mouth would be. He took the strong sweet, laughing, in his 
teeth, and was pervaded by peppermint right to the backs of his eyes. 

‘ Whose little boy are you?* somebody asked. 

There was a clnld crying in the dark. 

‘Ah, look,* said the butcher’s wife, coming out with the leg of 
pork wrapped in the advertisements of the local paper, ‘he’s been 
up an down, up an down. That kiddy’s been crying all dav. “ Who do 
you belong to?” I says. No answer. He only looks. An cries. “Come 
in, then,” I says, “an I’ll give you a lovely cake.” But he just cries. 
Up an down. I says 1*11 go to tlie police, give him in charge, as a 
lost child, of course, nothing nasty. People, you know, can’t stand it. 
“Can’t you do somethin to that child?” they say. As if it’s mine. 
Cf)', cry. As if it was the list Christian left on earth, d'liere, Ossie, 
Is as sweet a piece of pork as your mum will ever put tooth to.’ 

While the child cried in the dark. 

Perhaps he was washed down from somewhere, they said in the 
dray. 

He’d be washed on farther if he squalled like that, was the honest 
opinion of a second body. 

But without malice. There was only the tolerant kindliness of 
intimacy in the dark. They were returning home. 

Then Amy Parker had to see the child. ‘Let me down. Let me see 
him,’ she said. 

She liad to get over the side of the dray, as if some purpose were 
forming in tlie darkness. She had to touch the child. 

‘What IS your name?’ she asked, holding him in the light that 
fell from the inside of the butcher’s shop, that was really closed. 

And the child’s f.ice was fully closed. The niourh and the eyelids 
would not be prised. She held in her hands the body of a caught 
bird. 

‘Don’t they call \'ou something?* she s.iid, aware that they were 
waiting in the dray, shifting and coughing and gathering reins. 

But the child chided her, except for what she was holding of his 
bones. 

Come on, they called, it would be morning. 
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‘Get up, Amy,* her husband called. 

‘Then we’ll find you a name’, she said, ‘when we get you home. 
Stan,’ she called, ‘we’re taking the kid along with us.’ 

Then the child gave her a long look, as if he doubted whether it 
would be possible. And Amy herself was not sure. 

Her husband had begun to grumble, what would they do with a 
stray child. 

‘Well, perhaps for a day or two,’ he grumbled, ‘until we find out 
all about liim.’ 

‘There,’ she said. ‘ Wc shall soon be happy.’ 

Though she hcrsclfhad begun to doubt, her bright voice embracing 
the silence to wliich it was addressed. Still, she began to bundle the 
child over the awkward woodwork into the dray. He did not protest. 
Nor sitting in the crowded dray, that had begun its long 1 ion le ward 

jog- 

‘1 have forgotten the stars,’ said Amy Parker. 

She was tenuously happy. I’here were whole quarters of still sullen 
sky, but that from which the cloud had been torn away glittered 
with a new jewellery of stars. As the dray reeled across the stones 
you could breathe the cold stars, that shivered, and glittered, and 
contracted, and lived. 

‘Yes, the rain is gone,’ said a man called Ted Fosdick, who was 
getting a lift home. 

But Ossie Peabody slapped w'ith the le.ithcr and said he would 
never believe that, not till the drought was on. 

People in dreamy voices began to recall the flood, that was al- 
ready liistory, and to enumerate those articles they h.id acquired. 
Because in a flood many objects change hands. There is no vice in 
diis. It is not a stealing. Jt is merely a change of ownership. This way 
various pots and pans, a cheese, a length of rope, a world gazetteer, 
even a hip bath, had passed honestly enough to the passengers in 
Peabodys’ dray. 

‘An Parkers got a bran new kid free for nothing.’ 

They laughed in their friendly, dreamy voices, and p.issed to other 
subjects. 

But Amy Parker rocked with the stars, and Stan Parker looked 
out into the darkness, past the skeletons of trees, into darkness. The 
child was sitting between them, hearing perhaps, you could not tell, 
the words of the detached passengers. 

‘Are you warm?’ the woman asked him, with a kindness that 
sounded as if she was trying it out. 

He did not answer. He sat stiffly. All three of them were stiff, the 
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boy, the man, and the woman, apart from the other passengers. 
Packed together, their bodies listened to one another; later perhaps, 
in a lull of suspicion, on a wave of sleep, they might even flow to- 
gether in love. 

Amy Parker rocked with the wheels. Her head glittered with the 
events she had lived that day, growing and contracting, eluding or 
consuming. She was at this moment quite feverish with life, with all 
those events she possessed in her head, inside her glowing skin. As 
she was jolted against the hard side of the dray, seated stiffly, on 
the floor, the road was interminable, that she could liavc accom- 
plished quickly in her mind. Even her failures were taken from her 
by tile clnld that she might now perh.ips possess. 

They were going over a wooden bridge. Tliere was the touch of 
leaves on their laces, and tlie man called l ed Fosdick was singing a 
song about a drummer boy. 

vStan Parker sat with liis own awkward, uncommunicative child- 
hood all along the inevitable road. He could feel the resentment of 
the strange boy pressed against his side. He did not want to possess 
this child as his wife did. But if he would not attempt, he would 
also not refuse. So the dray carried him equably through the Ho wing 
darkness. In his exhaustion Ills own life ebbed and flowed, iilong 
other roads, or he opened doors and went into the houses that he 
had known, in whicli the tamiliar laces were looking for him to 
behave in an expected way. But because he too, b^r all his apparent 
solidity, was as fluid and unpredictable as the stream of life, he left 
them standing with tlie words half out ol their mouths and a sur- 
prised row of teeth. He would have liked to satisfy people, but he 
could not. He would have liked to subscribe to their gospel of the 
stationary, but he could not. He would have liked to open himself 
and declare, Here am I. Then they would have looked inside and 
recognized with smiles of approval their own desires, standing in 
rows like objects at the iioninongcr’s. Rigid. Instead, his star pal- 
pitated, and Ins cloud drifted, threadbare. 

Here and there along the road die passengers in Pcabodys’ dray 
were climbing down with still limbs, out of the sleep of those that 
remained. Soon there was only Ossie Peabody, and Parkers, and the 
lost child. In its emptiness the dra\ was quite cold, and there were 
even less chances of escaping one another. 

So that when Ossie Peabody said, there they were, delivered safe 
at their own door, the child was desperately exposed on his platform 
in the starhglit. He stood .is if waiting for his benefactors to decide 
what form Ins sentence should take. 
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At the moment they were having a slight argument about some- 
thing the man was bringing out of the dray. 

‘What is that?’ the woman asked suspiciously. 

‘That’s a bath,’ said her husband, banging it awkwardly against 
the side of the dray, before he heaved it out. 

‘Whatever for?’ she asked. Her voice thickened, as if tliis second 
problem was too much. ' 

‘To wasli in,’ her husband replied. 

‘Make yerself sweet for church on Sunday,’ said Ossie Peabody, 
spitting at the darkness. 

‘I didn’t know’, said the woman, ‘that it was you brought the 
bath. How ever did you get the thing?’ 

‘It was there,* said her husband, kicking the hollow object with his 
toe, not by design, though it sounded like it. ‘It was there,’ he said. 
‘Nobody seemed to want it. So 1 took it. It will come in useful.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said doubtfully. 

The lost child sheltered behind their words, against the stars. 

‘Anyway,’ said the woman, her voice exhausted by the weight of 
possessions, ‘we’re home.* 

‘Give us your hand,’ she said to the boy in a revived but danger- 
ously personal tone. ‘You can jump down, can’t you? You’re quite 
big, you know.’ 

‘Of course he can,’ said the man, who was shifting about, and 
stamping, and avoiding the bath, ‘he’s a sollicker.’ 

So the child Jumped towards them, as he was told, and they were 
calling good-bye, and bundling through the darkness, past the twdgs 
of a rosebush, into a house. 

In the room of the house where they went, that was all bumps 
and thick airless darkness from being closed, the woman let go the 
child’s hand. For the moment she thought only of reacquainting her- 
self with her shell. She breathed the warm darkness and was relieved. 
Oh, I shall talk to him, she said, but later, and take his hand, and 
sit on the edge of the bed, and talk about animals. She knew already 
the shape of the face she would take in her hand, and for this rea- 
son perhaps was less afraid ot losing it. For the moment she thought 
only of finding things. The matches. 

Both the man and the woman were bumping about. 

‘Here’s the matches, Stan,* she said. 

Then he made the light. There was a table and chairs, and a black 
stove, and dead ash lying in a hearth. 

‘This is the kitchen,’ said the man, jerking his elbow in a spas- 
modic jovial way. 
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The tone of voice was not his, but he had felt it his duty to speak, 
to explain something to the child. 

After that he went outside to make water, and to put the bath 
in a shed, where it remained quietly. Parkers were always uneasy 
about that bath. 

The woman, who was moving about with authority and relief in 
her recovered house, placing and shifting things, began to talk to 
the child, not yet with the directness and tenderness that she ought, 
but to talk. 

‘We*re going to make up a bed for you here,’ she said. ‘He'll 
fetch a stretcher that we’ve got. Hien we’ll find the sheets. But after 
we’ve had something to cat. There’s some cold beef. Do you like 
beef?* si 1C asked. 

‘Yes,’ he said. 

‘ Some prefer mutton.’ 

‘I had pork once,’ said the boy, ‘with crackling on it.’ 

‘Your dad kept a pig, perhaps,’ said the woman, making a careful 
pattern with plates and forks. 

‘It was a pig that Mr Thompson killed and give us a bit of.’ 

‘Ah,’ she said, listening. ‘ Mr fhonipson did. did he?’ 

But the boy had closed again. Deliberately. It was as if he had 
determined to originate on that night, outside the butcher’s shop at 
Wullunya. 

Soon they all sat down to cat in separate silences. The man and 
woman chewed their food. 'Flicy eyed their furiuturc witli contented 
eyes. They too had turned their backs on events that had been too 
exhilarating or too shameful to bear. In tins room there were many 
objects that had been shaped and worn by their own hands. These 
are the things that exist. 

But the boy had none of these things. After he had gobbled down 
his meat and some cold potato that had been tried up quickly in 
beef dripping, he sat looking thin, and after a bit took a piece of 
glass from his pocket, that he sat holding halt-hidden. 

What’s that? they asked, through a complacency of digested food. 

‘That’s a piece of glass,’ said the boy. 

Poor kid, said the woman, I shall speak to him, but later. 

She had to ward oft' some recollection of sadness, tor a little at 
least. 

And the man thought about liis cows. But at the back of his 
“mind was the ftowing of the brown waters, and the doors ot houses 
choked with water, and on an island a sewing machine. 

‘Well,’ he said, Tf we’re not careful, it’ll soon be milking time.’ 
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So they all began to go to bed, the child in the kitchen where he 
had been told. He did all that he was told. 

‘ Good night, Stan,* said the woman. ‘ What a day ! * 

She put her mouth on his. She was his wife. Her mouth was 
rather moist, and familiar. But as he leaned on his elbow to blow 
out die candle he remembered the strange, dark figure of the girl 
standing above him on the shore as he sat in the boat, and the grccn- 
ish-wliite shadows, the shadows of the wliite roses in the tliighs of 
his wife once when he had come quickly into the room. He turned 
quickly from his droughts. He was tired and could easily have be- 
come irritable. 

‘Yes,* he yawned. ‘Those poor buggers that lost their homes. 
And that kid. Do you tliink he’s all right? * 

And now die sadness that she could no longer ward off was float- 
ing over the woman who had kissed the mouth of her husband good 
night. She smelled the sad wick of the candle flame. 

‘I don’t know,* she said. 

Her position in the bed was intolerable. 

‘You would bring him,’ he condcimied. 

She did not feel she had ever loved the man her husband. She had 
forgotten the moment on the river’s bank, when they had been cast 
up into each other’s eyes. She longed to be pervaded by a permanence. 

‘Yes,’ she said, lying in the darkness. T am to blame. I brought 
him. But I had to.’ 

Wliich her husband did not hear, for he had fallen asleep. 

Then She got up quickly and smootlily, as if it had been deter- 
mined long before that evening that she should do this at that mo- 
ment, and went straight through the cold into the kitchen. 

‘ What are you doing ? ’ she asked gentl y. 

The kitchen still glowed. The boy lay on his side, looking through 
his piece of glass at the dying coals. He did not look up, though 
accepting her presence. 

‘You’ve stiU got that old thing,’ she said, shivering in her night- 
dress on tlie edge of the bed. 

‘That is from the church,’ he said. 

‘You lived near a church then?’ 

‘No. That was afterwards. After I had left the others. It was near 
the willows. I thought I was dead,’ he said. 

‘Was it your family you were witli?’ she asked. 

‘I can’t remember that,’ he said glibly, looking through the piece 
of glass, that she saw was colouring his cheek; as he moved the glass 
his skin was a drifting crimson. 
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‘It doesn’t matter. If you want it tliat way,’ she said, toucliing him 
with her hand, but without much hope. 

‘ Wliat arc you doing here? ’ the child iiskcd. 

‘Why,’ she said, ‘I live here. This is my house.’ 

But her skin was cold. She was uncertain of her furniture. 

The child was looking at her hand. It was lying with some lost 
purpose along his arm. She still had to learn the words that she 
might speak. 

‘Would you like to look through tliis?’ he asked. T broke it from 
one of the windows.’ 

‘You broke it!’ 

‘No one else needed it,’ he said. T wanted it to look throujvh.’ 

It was obviously his. 

‘At first it fell into the water. But I fislicd it up. You see, there 
was water inside the church.* 

She took the piece of glass and held it to her face, so that the 
whole room was drenched with crimson, and the coals of the fire 
were a disintegrating gold. 

‘I will tell you about the church,’ he said. ‘There were birds 
tliere too, tliat had come in through the holes in the window. I slept 
tliere most of the day, on the scats, with one of those things that 
they pray on, a sort of cusliion, under my head, but it pricked. There 
were fish swimming in the church. I touched one with my hand. And 
the books were floating, 'fhe water was moving, yon see. Evcrytliing 
was floating and moving.* 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘it was.’ 

Now the purplish-crimson flood possessed her too, as she crouched 
on the pew with the child. There were dead tilings. There was almost 
the face that floated beneath the willows. 

‘ Did you say your prayers?’ she asked, pulling the glass away from 
her face. 

‘No,* he said. ‘Tliere were no prayers being said, not any more, 
in that church.’ 

They looked at each other. Released from the glass, their skins were 
white. 

‘Listen,’ she said, her voice coming to their rescue, ‘you can stay 
here, you know. If you like. Tliis is your home.* 

‘ No, it isn’t,* he said. 

She put the gl iss on the counterpane. 

‘ You’d better go to sleep,’ she told him. 

She was again an awkward young woman with a confidence she 
had learned from otliers. Her voice was grating and superficial, when 
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it should have come up warmly from a great depth. And in this voice 
slie had to say her piece. 

‘In the morning wc shall see. Are you warm enough? You want 
feeding up, you know. You*rc thin. But food will set you up.* 

It did not seem that he intended to speak to her again, lying curled 
on his side, with his head in the crook of his arm. She would not 
possess this child. So she went away, treadiug through the crntison 
light tJiat clung to her still, through a wind of dead prayers in the 
drowning church. She went to her room, to wrestle with sleep. 

Then she saw, suddenly, her husband was putting on his paiits. 
The light in the lamp-chimney was smooth and very yellow. 

‘ Whatever time is it? * she asked. 

‘Time to get up,’ he said, as hard as the thwack of his belt. ‘Fritz 
has gone across the yard.* 

She could, in fact, hear the familiar buckets, and the cock tearing 
apart the last rags of sleep. 

They were going to do the things that had to be done; air and 
water cold on the skin, they were passing and repassing, each closed 
in himself, solcimily round the room, knotting or brushing hair, 
filling their empty clothes. It was obvious that these lives had never 
shattered into coloured fragments. They went out through the 
kitchen, quickly and quietly, past the body of a boy sleeping on a 
narrow bed. They barely glanced at him, as if they were anxious not 
to disturb, or for some other reason. 

There in the stalls acrtiss the yard, in the light of lanterns, stood 
the rmnps of cows. There was .ilso the face of the old scrubbed 
German waiting to tell things and be told. 'Fhe cows were munching 
chaff. I’he scent of slaver and the cows’ breath mounted higher than 
the coitl as the woman and the two men sat on their blocks with the 
buckets between tlicir knees, prepared f^ir the opening of their ritual. 

‘Rain stopped,* said the old Ciermaii, wringing his first teat. 

‘Yes,’ said Stan Parker, ‘it stopped all right.* 

Hanging on the nail the rag with which he had wiped the udder 
of the blue cow. 

‘I knew It would,’ said the old man. 

‘How, Fritz?’ asked Amy Parker, 

‘Ah,* he said, ‘I knew. You can tell,* he said. 

Then there was the music of the milk. 

‘How was the floods?’ asked the old man. 

‘The floods were terrible,’ said Amy Parker. ‘Stan saw more than 
I did. But I saw a little. Some people lost everything.’ 

The old man sucked his teeth above the gentle milk. 
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‘We brought back a bath, Fritz,’ Stan Parker told. 

‘ Stan found it,* said liis wife. 

Then they sat dashing the milk from the rubbery teats of the big 
placid cows. 

Stan Parker, with his feet firmly on the clean bricks, waited for his 
wife to tell the story of the lost boy, but it did not seem as if tliis 
would be told, or not yet, atiyw.iy. 

They sat dasJiing the milk, and an anxious froth began to fill the 
bucket that Amy l^arker held. It began to be an interminable milking 
that morning, and afterwards, while the men were clanking ems, and 
the cows were forming aimless groups, their empty udders flopping 
at their legs. Then she ran up from the bails and across the yard. To 
reach the house. But quickly. Now' his eyes will be open, her breath 
said. She would say many things. By the light of morning it is 
possible to accomplisli wdiat the night refuses. She would imprison 
the child in her house by force of love. 

But when she went into the kitchen, slowing up so as not to look 
silly, iind shaping her breathlessness into a smile, the clothes of the 
narrow bed had been puslied back, they had akcady taken a cold, 
permanent shape. So that she did not bother to call. She looked at the 
piece of crimson glass that had shattered on the boards into other 
crimson pieces. 

Not long after, her husband came in for a quick breakfast before 
taking the milk. She liad put everything before him, beyond reproach. 
There were tlic frilly fried eggs, and the red tea tliat he liked to drink, 
standing waiting in a blue enamel pot. 

Me began to cut across ihc eggs, as if expecting them to be of harder 
substance, or out of absence of mind. 

‘Jewel has two months to go,’ said the woman, tearing the old 
leaves oil a calendar that a store had sent. ‘ It’s time we dried her off.* 

‘ Wlierc is the boy?’ 

There is nothing wTctchcder-lookiiig than a hash of eggs on some- 
one elsc’s plate. 

‘He’s not here,* she said. ‘He’s gone.’ 

‘We couldn’t have kept him,’ said her husband. ‘He didn’t want 
to camp down here. You could see that. He didn’t belong to us.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. 

Though she could not altogether see, nor explain why. 

Slie could not explain tliat a moment comes when vou yourself 
must produce some tangible evidence of the mystery of life. And 
now she was going round their kitchen, her daylight skin grey and 
drained by early rising, her hands performing blunt acts in no way 
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related to die transcendent moments she had lived. This made her 
frown, and shove the furniture into correct positions, and pick up a 
grey potato peeling that had fallen from the bucket some time before. 

‘Amy,* he said, trying to make liis vt'uce adequate, touching her, 
after he had finished and pushed hack his plate. ‘It’s all right,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ she answered. ‘Of course it’s all right.’ 

They were close. Their lives had grown^' together. They would 
continue in that way, because it was not possible to divide their 
common triuik. 

Now that they stood at the window, their arms touching, present 
and absent, she did not deny the goodness of their common life. He 
could feel this in his ivhole being, through the early-morning weari- 
ness, that was also achievement. Ni^w the cows swaggered through 
the trees, tiieir tails switching, their blue noses touching the pale 
grass that had begun to rise from the silt, or rubbing their necks 
against the black bark of the wattle trees. Do yon know this? he 
would have said; and this? and this? That he saw with his eyes and 
felt with his bones. But as he did not know liow to say such things, 
he stood pinching up the skin of her hand. And it was not necessary, 
perhaps, to speak, he began to feel in the skin of her hand. She iiad 
begun to see the shapes of the trees, the white columns, and the 
humbler, shaggy ones, stirring and inclining towards them in the 
morning light. The sky was moving in an extravagance of recovered 
blue, so that the man and woman arrested at their window seemed 
also to move for a moment, to sway on the stems ol their bodies, as 
their souls stirred and recognized familiar countries. Hor that moment 
they were limitless. 

Then the man returned to his stift hoots and began to remember 
wdiat he must do. The woman put away the table clodi, folding n 
as if she loved it. She was contented. If she tlunighr of the lost bo\', it 
was for a sligJit squint ni one eye that slie reinenibcred from tiie 
fircht night. As for her own inadequacies, A\c was now stronger than 
they. 

‘Perhaps we should tell the police,’ she s.iid, ‘about th.iL boy.’ 

He said that he might ride in to llangal.iy if there was time, later, 
in tJic afternoon. 

Nobody heard what became of the lost boy that P.irkers found at 
Wiilluiiya in the floods, 't here the wateis subsided soon after, leaving 
a squalor of yellow mud and quantities of brown snakes, file in- 
habitants sorted out their furniture, and the bits of themselves tlial 
they had recovered, and by degrees forgot to mention the subject. 

Only sometimes at Durilgai it was recalled how the noble drayJoad 
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of volunteers went down to rescue the victims of the flood. It is not 
known how or why the district in which Parkers lived got its name, 
but it was about the time of the floods that the official voice began 
to refer to it as Diirilgai. And tliis meant ‘fruitfur, a friend of Mr 
Armstrong's who was a professor, or something, said. But the people 
wlio lived in that district were disinclined to use their name, anyway 
for a long time, except in postal matters, as if something was ex- 
pected of them that they could not, or did not care to, fulfil. 

Amy Parker slowed up her ratlicr slapdash hand in writing it, and 
spoke It to herself with hill, thoughtful breath. Her expression 
withdrew into her face when strangers mentioned the officid word, 
and she continued to refer to their district by the names of those 
people amongst whom the land was parcelled out. Sometimes she 
sat beside the bush of full white roses, her arms awkward in unem- 
ployment, at the place that was ‘Parkers',' and looked at tlie road. 




P A T T W O 




chapter 8 


About a mile from Parkers’, where the road forks, a store had been 
built, and a post office was added in time, so that Durilgai did exist 
physically, these two buildings proved it. And as the inhabitants 
gained faith they tr.iiled up the direct, dusty roads towards their 
village, and down the several, meandering, gritty tracks, the women 
to dawdle through their siiopping, the men, with loss excuse, to 
waste time. 

Summer w.is a time of white dust and yellow grit. In the glare of 
sky and iron, in the scent of dry cucalypt and crushed luit, men 
rounded their shoulders and screwed up their eyes as they leaned 
against the veranda posts of the general store or frankly sat. Some 
exposed their particoloured foreheads in the shade, preferring flies to 
wet felt. 'Flicre was a smell of relaxed exertion on the veranda of the 
store. Words would lose their direction, without censure from the 
audience, for time is so immense; while those wiio did not talk, the 
silcnter, closed ones, would be writing in the dust with stick or wliip, 
and erasing, and writing, in their own private codes, from wliich 
they would look up out of pale eyes. 

At this stage of its existence the simple face of the general store at 
Durilgai still glowed with brown paint. It was a child’s game in wood 
and iron. Many honest objects stood primly m the window, buckets, 
and lampwicks, and millet brooms, and axe handles, and darning 
wool. Nothing perishable in the window was the policy ot the 
storekeeper wlio had arranged these goods so p.uni'ully. They looked 
timeless and did acquire a permanence. The)^ could have been painted 
on the wooden backing by some awkward brush that had not yet 
learned the dishonesties of art. 

This store, or establislimcnty as it was referred to, belonged in the 
beginning to Mr Dcnyer, a rather floury iiKui, but good, who said 
liis prayers and kept bantams for pleasure. Mr Denyer hked to walk 
amongst his fowls, looking down at them from his height, and 
smiling at their neatness through thick spectacles. He was, in fact, 
the complement of his shop, simply, even awkwardly made. But he 
would endure. People driving from Durilgai along the road to Ban- 
galay could look back and see Mr Dcnyer in the simple attitudes he 
adopted, fixed at his coimtcr, or in the doorway of liis shop. Tliis in 
turn was fixed in the landscape, of gentle green hills, or later in the 
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season, scruffy ones. Besides the door stood a tamarisk Mr Denyer 
himself had planted, that in the early summer waved its pale flags 
of dusty pink, and in the later summer hung in sad plumes of pink 
dust. As die trunk thickened, the fcadiers of tliis straight tamarisk 
became something to look for. Strangers often asked Mr Denyer 
what his tree was, but this was something he did not know. He 
smiled. He said it was sometliing he had bought, because he wanted 
a tree, he had to have something, and tliis was what it had become. 
But his thick spectacles were obviously pleased. 

In all that district the names of things were not so very important. 
One lived. Almost no one qiicsdoncd the purpose of living. One was 
bom. One lived. The strings of runny-nosed, black Irish children, 
and the sandier, scabbier Scotch that spilled out of the bush on to the 
thin tracks that struggled up to meet the greater roads, were soon 
becoming elongated youths and girls, that hung around, and avoided 
each other, and met, and locked liands magnetically, and mingled 
their breath together in the hot evenings. New patterns of Hfe, of 
paddock and yard and orchard, would be traced on the sides of the 
hills and die httlc gullies. But not yet. In time. In slow time too, of 
hot summer days. 

Even the post office at Durilgai, with its faint echoes of a world 
and suggestions of other activity, stood still. The post office, which 
was across from Denyer ’s, beside the signpost that the white ant 
soon got into, was less imposing tlian the store. Its official importance 
was by no means obvious. The post office was a creaking cottage, in 
the sid^ of which was fitted a kind of hatch, through which Mrs 
Gage shoved the letters and her desperate face, and hung out after- 
wards to grapple departing backs with those last comments on the 
weather, that stood between her and silence. She was a woman in a 
flat hat, like a dried palm, and she wore brown-paper sleeves. In 
that office, which it was of course, you could also sec the dress- 
maker's dummy, on which the postmistress ran up cotton frocks for 
those who cared to submit. There were great drifts of snippets, and 
an orange velvet carrot filled with emery dust. And there was the 
dust of the road, that filled the inkwells and clotted with the postal 
ink, and lay on the official papers diat grated together or flapped into 
new positions when there was a wind. 

Mrs Gage was always coming and going, to untie the string that 
bound the bundles of letters or to look for things. On Sundays she 
drove out, with a red fox around her neck and a blue dog beneath 
her gig, and she would rein in, and talk, in yellow tones of statement 
from behind her broad, unconscious teeth. 
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The postmistress had a husband who was no good. It was not clear 
in wliat way, except that he could not make money, and once had 
painted a picture of an old wooden fence with a couple of dead trees 
beliind, tliat made you wondei. Mr Gage’s remunerative jobs were 
varied and mysterious. Sometimes he was there and sometimes not. 
He was a shadow in a singlet. 

If anyone spoke he would look up before he had listened and say, 
‘Ah, good, good, 1*11 run and fetch Mrs Gage.’ And he would, at 
once, furtively, as if he were a boarder in tliat house, on charitable 
terms. It was the postmistress’s house. 

Gnce Mr Ciage had thrown himself on the ground and looked so 
intently at an ant that the eyes bulged in his head, and he was swal- 
lowed by riuctuating brown waves, and liis arms were fixed to the 
ground at what appeared a permanent angle, their grey flesh quiver- 
ing. When he recovered liimself tlicre was a soldicrbird ui the spider 
bush, and Mrs Parker, who had come along the road. 

‘Is anything the matter?’ she asked. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘ I was looking at an ant.’ 

‘All,’ she said, in doubt, moistening her lips that were hot and dusty. 

She did not question his attitude further, and he was surprised. 

Perhaps she was absent for the moment, or perhaps it was the heat. 
Because it is not usual for a human being to resist an opportunity to 
destroy. And she could have crushed with her foot such ecstasy as 
reinained in liis ant-body. 

So he continued to kiiecl and look at her, a scrawny object in his 
singlet, but the intensity of liis eyes penetrated the woman’s un- 
conscious fiice almost to the darker corners, as if here too was some 
mystery he must solve, like the soul of the ant, 

Amy Parker, who was half for pausing to satisfy some imrevealcd 
need of the kneeling man, and half for mounting higher on her way, 
was .a tliis time a young woman broadening into maturity. Her 
pointed face and bony checks had filled with almost satisfied desires. 
She was a honey colour in the summer day. Her thickening arms 
could lift great weights, when there was no man to do it, but they 
were better seen putting up her hair. I'hen her strong, honey- 
coloured back with the lifted arms was a full vase. She was filled 
with the thick, honey-coloured light ol the heavy summer days. 

‘ Is Mrs CJage there?’ Mrs Parker asked. 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied rhe husband of the postmistress. ‘She’s in the 
oflice or round at the back. She’s there. She could be sortuig out the 
‘mail.* 

He picked a blade of yellow grass. 
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‘Aren’t you going to get up?’ Mrs Parker asked. ‘It can’t be 
comfortable kneeling there.* 

‘All right,’ he said. 

And he got to his feet, and went fartl»cr into the bush, trailijig the 
yellow stalk of grass. 

After the husband of the postmistress had removed himself Mrs 
Parker continued to mount the hill. In company she might have 
questioned the behaviour of Mr Gage, but, alone in the heat of the 
day, he was a child, or an animal, or a stone, from none of wliich 
she could have hidden herself. Dreamy bits of life that she had lived 
floated to the surface and mingled with the hard light. She looked 
up into the face of the sun her husbiuid, and because she was blinded 
did not see that the bushes had observed her nakedness. 

So she v/ent on, touching the fence, on which there was a tinkling 
snakeskin that somebody had hung to dry. It was the post-office 
fence already, and the lavatory which a gale had knocked sideways, 
and the hatch in which was the face of the j>ostmistress, looking out. 

‘Mrs Parker,’ called Mrs Gage. ‘I say, Mrs Parker I Is it hot enough? 
No sign of a breeze. No sign of rain. And the big tank is nearly dry. 
Because I’m doing what I can for the termarters. I do like i* nice 
termartcr.* 

No one but the postmistress suffered from the wcatlicr. It was 
recorded on her that her days were unbearable. 

‘Is there anything for us, Mrs Gage?’ asked Mrs Parker. 

‘No, dear,’ said the postmistress. ‘Anyways, I don’t think. Not 
tliat I pan remember. But I’ll look.’ 

Withdrawing her hat from the hatch in a chattering of dried palm 
leaves. 

‘You never know’, she said, ‘what you mightn’t overlook. In this 
weather. It drives a person potty.’ 

The postmistress removed the string from the bundle with great 
skill. When she licked her yellow thumb it was more than an official 
act, a ritual rather, to soothe the humble suppliant, who would stand 
snuffing the scent of melted sealing-wax as it mounted in the sanc- 
tuary behind. It was improbable that any of those letters, elevated 
hkc a host to the level of the postmistress’s eyes, could belong in 
substance to anyone. Many of them never did. But Amy Parker 
continued to attend tliis ritual, because it came at the top of the hill, 
and sometimes tliere was a catalogue, with pictures of things, and 
once there had been a letter from her Aunt Fibbens, dictated to a 
lady who could write, about some unpleasantness. 

‘No, dear,* said Mrs Gage, ‘it’s as I tliought. People are not 
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writing in the heat. There was a storm, though, on the North Coast, 
and a yoimg fellow struck by lightning on liis horse. It ran up the 
stirrup irons. Had a baby, it said, only six months. He was a timber 
cutter. Can you understand ? ’ 

‘How sliould I understand, Mrs Gage?* said Mrs Parker, who at 
this moment was strong. 

She began decently to walk away. 

But the yellow postmistress wrenclicd her hat througli the hatch, 
her face desperate in its pleats for the state of lightning and her own 
impending loneliness. 

‘But it docs somebody good,’ she called. ‘You’ve got to admit. 
The rain. And the tank half dry. They say there’ll be a southerly 
buster later in the afternoon. But no rain.’ 

Holding her hat in the wind of her own words, the desperate 
womiui was a victim of her own roots. All, strike me, she would 
have said, into shapes of fire and radiance. But lightning was a thing 
of horror. So she withdrew her head, rearranging her hat, that rustled 
like her brown-paper arms. 

Mrs Parker walked away, as if exempt from the weather. For 
tliis reason some people did not care for Parkers. But lightning is a 
personal matter. She remembered then own lightning witli some 
tenderness, liow they were both untouched, and at the same time 
open for each other’s eyes. 

Now she quickened her pace. Now she wanted to get home. Nviw 
she wanted to tell her husband all kinds of simple things, even if he 
did not listen. Quite apart from the words of the postmistress she 
had reached that point in the road where slie always experienced the 
anxiety of not belonging. Faces on the store veranda, pasted there 
some time past, it would appear, stared at her out of their permanent 
positions and dared her to approach. 

There was a gig too, outside the store, that did not belong by 
rights to that scene. No dust lay on the splendid varnish of the 
bright gig. The horse, hardly in a lather, sliook tlic flics from his dark 
face, and with them a shower of Jinking brass, that slashed, and 
flashed, and dared. Altogether there was an air of great daring about 
the horse and gig that made Mrs Parker shy. So that she approached 
determined not to look, with her awkward, wooden niovcnieiits 
exposed, she felt, in the open wa.stcs of dust. 

It was Armstrongs’ turnout, she began to realize, that young 
Armstrong sometimes drove. At that moment he was not present. 
Inside the store, perhaps, buying something unimportant, for any 
tiling of importance was brought from Sydney to the brick house. 
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And now the horse waited, striking at the ground with his shapely 
hoofs, shifting the gig gratingly, in wliich sat the two young women. 

Amy Parker did not so much see this as know, in shame beside 
the tamarisk. That the women rocked with the gig, laughing and 
eating caramels and tossing the silver paper on to the road. No other 
pastime could have been theirs, because none would have been care- 
less enough. They belonged to that gig, under the parasol that one 
of them held, and that sliifted indolently arid mottled their skins. 

Any words let fall were not interpreted by the woman on foot as 
she passed in the shadow of the tamarisk; not could she have looked 
at the faces, she was too displeased with her own. This was now 
brick-coloured, with a little down of hairs. She wore a hat that once 
she had thought pretty, with a bunch of shiny cherries, but now she 
held her head away, to liide the silliness of cherries on her cheap, 
crushed hat. 

And all the time the harness of the gig jingled cruelly, like the 
words of a distant conversation that would seem to have a personal 
bearing, even though unintelligible. As the young ladies laughed, and 
twirled their parasol for occupation, and tossed die silver paper on to 
the road. 

Several men on the store veranda were admiring and resenting 
the rich man’s turnout, and makuig indecent remarks about the 
girls. When Mrs Parker went up, old Mr Peabody said something, 
as if he felt he had to, but what, she could not have told, in that 
scene of excitement and distress. Widi a blue ribbon winding through 
the parasol. And young Armstrong coming against her, whom she 
had known from a wristy boy, now a man with thick lips. 

‘Hold hard,’ he said, steadying her by the elbows and laughing 
distantly, tliickly, in his throat. 

He stood back looking at her, as he did now at women, at their 
breasts, but in a permissible way wliich some liked. And into her 
burned face. I3ut it would not open for liim. A draught coining from 
the shop carried her skirt between her legs, that were duck, and even 

ugly- 

‘Mrs Parker,* he said, seeing at last. ‘Sorry,* he laughed. ‘That was 
a near thing.* 

But with some redness for his remembered boyhood of long wrists. 
Then he ran down the steps, in a splendid pair of pants, towards the 
gigful of girls, who had been brought from Sydney for him to choose 
from. 

‘ Some people always make it an occasion,’ said Mr Denyer, whose 
watch chain cut the gende gloom. 
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‘ oh yes, I suppose so,* said Mrs Parker, building with her burned 
hands an abrupt monument out of boxes of starch. 

She began to remember what she had come for, and to name these 
imiocent tilings almost brutally, as if one might compel them to 
assume some superior significance. But the pearls of barley were dim 
and artificial, that fell on the grocer*s brass. And she gathered up her 
clcan-smclling, ordinary parcels, and paid, and went out. 

The gig had gone of course, but the air was still turbulent. Some 
men took off their hats, others put them on; some were shifting in 
their clothes and telling stories of horses, wliile most remembered 
the throats of the two young women and accepted thoughtfully the 
insolence of their white skins. 

And Amy Parker began to accept, as she returned along the de- 
serted road. Its monotony was even comforting. Now the incident 
of the gig was the faintest tingling in her blood. Her feet tramped 
calmly where wheels had disturbed the dust. 

In this state of recovered calm and prickling silence she was again 
close to licT husband, though he spoke to her with the thicker accents 
of the rich young man, and their mouths exchanged a lazy sensuality. 
So that she had to laugh, and redden, luid shift her basket. Because, 
of course, it was not like this. Her face grew thoughtfullcr, and thin. 
Many acJiing incidents of regret and tenderness came at her from 
the ridge, from wliich she looked down and saw the willow, spread 
above the muddy water of the dam, and the first intimations of their 
wooden house. Although their district had become more closely 
settled the house still appeared to stand alone, and it was this isola- 
tion, this silence, towards wliich she now cjuickcned, and wliich fitted 
her like a skin. 

Looking this way and that, she began to feel possessive even of 
the tufts of shivery-grass that stood outside the fence. She was both 
possessive and possessed. Cooler leaves spattered on her face, and 
the first mouthful of a breeze was bh>wn upon her elbows and the 
nape of her neck. So that the paddocks undulated with a greater 
joyfulness, in wliich the blue crane stalkcil, and neat peewits tumbled, 
and young calves managed their tails in awkward play. She herself 
was hastening over stones, in that disguised pace which is between 
walking and running. Because it would have looked silly, running 
home for what reason, except to embrace the cat at the gate and 
feel his rough tongue on her salt skin. 

But she was in her own place at last, in which she would not be 
expected to find answers. Inside the house a tap dripped, boughs 
scraped die roof, sounds fitting into silences with such jusdee diat 
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already she was refreshed. Before she went out to where, beside the 
well, he stood treadling the grindstone, that he had brought from 
Bangalay in the beginning, in exchange for somctliing tlut slic had 
by this time forgotten. 

‘Well,* she said, approaching tlie grindstone, and the smell of wet 
stone, ‘I got back. And it w.is white hot. You should have seen, Stan, 
there was a gigful of ladies at the store, thi^t young Armstrong had 
brought. Society ladies. With a white parasol. It was lace, I think. 
Fancy, a parasol.* 

But he did not look up or say anything much, nor did she expect. 

He held the blade of^ the gleaming knife to the uneven surface of 
the stone, and the stone sang and lapped at the bnnvn water in the 
little trough beneath. 

All, she sighed, sitting on the edge of the well, and lier skin drank 
the cool. 

She watched the white knife in her husband’s hands, that he pressed 
with his strength against the stone. She held her throat up, in the 
dim cool light of the tree above the well, offering it almost to the 
gleaming knife, that she would have received with what ci*)' of 
love. 

Then when he had finished he felt the knife with his tliumb, and 
looked at her at last. He looked into her in the cool gloom of the 
old tree, biting his lip with some thoughtfulness. Outside the circle 
of the cool tree there were his cleared paddocks, burned to a white- 
grey by the heat of summer, and the house he had knocketl together, 
and crilargcd, and improved, and that had finallv taken its place with 
some dignity in the fields, even pretending a hit hcne.ith die tendrils 
of vines and a shower of roses. All was rangetl round him, ladiating 
out from him in the burning afternoon. So that Stan Parker was 
pleased. 

And he was pleased with the strong ‘^hro.it ol his Avile. 

It seemed that a firmly founded architecture h.id risen at Parkers*. 
Even in the flesh. Though Stan Parker hini'self had dried up a bit, 
though the back of his neck w.is wrinkled as he bent down to pick 
up an axe that he would grind next, though his e\es were somewhat 
cavernous, from surprise and acceptiuice; he had withstood the 
battering and would continue to withstand. 

Let all things come, his body suggested, his shoulders rounded 
above the grindstone, his foot controlling the treadle as metal ate 
stone, and stone metal, with the harsh gurgle of their con sum in at ion. 
All was good, almost, that could come to this pass. 'Lhe stone leaped 
and was restrained by the controlling wire. The strength of his hands 
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sliaped the metal. It would have been possible at such times to shape 
almost anything into a right shape. 

But he sensed licr restlessness as she sat at the well head and tossed 
her foot. So he said, ‘ Perhaps he will marry the girl in the gig.* 

‘I don’t tliink so,’ she said dryly. ‘Ihcrc were two girls.’ 

She tossed her foot now for something that eluded her, in the 
stance of liis body, in his impervious skull. But she looked at his 
hands and was glad that her husband was a poor man. 

She got up. Ah, she felt, restlessly, how can I prove he is the best 
of men? And was suddenly very restless, and empty. 

‘We’ll have a cup,’ he said, stjuiiiting at tlie axe’s edge. ‘ rlicn it’ll 
be time to go down to the cows.’ 

And after, as they walked with the buckets, out from the leafy 
borders of the house, out to where the heat began, she was again 
all restless to prove to herself some perfection. In the lesser lieat of 
the evening the long shadows of the fence-posts lav, and the cows 
dawdled t(^ wards the yard. Some young heifers jumped and ran, but 
it was the slower, gentler progress that prevailed, of the older, swol- 
len cows. All was heaviness, yet apparent perfection in the yellow 
drawn-out evening. And anticipation. Tlie cows were twitching their 
cars. The heifers looked. 

‘ It’s the wind rhat s coming,’ s.ud the man, wlio was possessed by a 
great fondness for his evening paddocks; he would have liked to 
point to things. 

So that he was gl.id of the opportunity to raise his arm with the 
bucket at the wrist and say, ‘ Look, it is the wind all right.’ 

As the crests of the trees bent over in an obeisance of silver, as 
dust fiirted, as a young cow jumped m lear or ple.isure, tossed her 
rump in the air, and farted. 

It WMs the postmistie^s’s predicted soiithcrl) buster that struck the 
figures of the man ami woman, sluiced them with cool, aiul would 
have torn the buckets from them. 

Now the old German came out, smiling, ;uid wlnte with bran 
that he had been tipping to the stalled cows. And tliey laughed and 
made jokes, rhey made the standing joke about i'rick), who was 
her cow, they must not touch lier - a man’s hand on her side, and she 
lashed out and flung herself on the ground. 

It was fun at the bails that evening iii the wind. I’licre was a soaring 
sound of wind, boisterous witlioul malice, that almost drowned the 
hissing of the milk. I’his mounted in its lovclines,. The cows came, 
and gave, and were coiiieiit. It was the Cvmteiitmeiit of absolute 
Perfection again. Till the man grew thoiiglitfiil at mouth. His 
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substance, which had been solid enough, omnipotent even, at the 
grindstone an hour or two before, had begun to thin out. The 
draughts of glad wind, almost liquid in their cold, made him wring 
the milk from the last teats, anxious to be finished. 

‘What is it?'* it was now her turn to ask, as they stood together 
afterwards in the shed tlicy had built, on the wet floors they had just 
scoured down. 

But it was nothing of course. Except a desire that had never been 
fulfilled, to express himself in substance or words. 

When, in the night, after the cans were scalded, and the big pans 
of subtle milk were standing in a row, and she had laid the dishes 
on their sides to drain, and he had done some accounts on a scrap of 
paper and got the final answer, then he sat with the piece of pencil in 
his mouth, waiting to fill an emptiness. The wind had died by now, 
though the cool it had brought still eddied and lapped. On liot 
evenings the house was compressed and mean; now it opened. The 
house was not excluded from the largeness of the cool night. I’lie 
roof of the house was opening, so that the feverish stars were re- 
flected in the pans of milk, and many other harmonics were proved, of 
skin and feather, of chair and bough, of air and needle. 

For the man’s wife had taken wool, and the cool needle was 
weaving in and out. He watched her hand, and the old sock that she 
held on the wooden acorn. And she drew tlie wool together, sitting 
at the centre of the night. He watched, and tlicy were indeed tlie 
centre, but precariously, luid he wanted to be certain. This made liim 
chew the little stub of pencil, and would have undoubtedly resulted 
in something final, if it was to have been given to him to express 
himself in this life. But it was not. Except sometimes he had formed 
the lines of prayers. 

Then the woman put down the sock, because this velvet night 
was not to be resisted. She went and took her husband’s head and 
held it against her, as if now she did possess something. She rubbed 
her lips on his eyelids, tliat were set rather deep, scored his face with 
her lips, till she could begin to feel his skin luiswcring. Till they 
were melting together in the night, and were led by the band, myste- 
riously, glidingly, into darker rooms, in which the flesh of the bed 
was opening to receive. 

In the cool of the released world, amongst the dreaming furniture, 
at the heart of the staggy rosebush that pressed into the room and 
wrestled with them without thonis, the man and woman prayed into 
each other’s mouths that they might hold this goodness forever. But 
the greatness of the night was too vast. The woman fell back finally, 
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almost crying. And the man withdrew into his own fleshy body. He 
lay on their bed and touched what was almost a cage of bones, that 
his soul was bcgijuiing already to accept. 

Tlicrc was then, in the end, sleep, and work, and a warm belief 
in some presence. And sleep. 

But the woman got up. She was recovering her identity. The 
woman, Amy Parker, went and leaned against the window frame, 
which received the shape of lier body. Ail shapes, sounds, seemed to 
fit together in tlie quiet night. It was no longer vast, hut familiar, 
the darkness moving with the intimacy of old owls that have nested 
years in the same place, the air stroking her skin like her own relaxed 
hand. She stood tlierc some time, holding her full body, and could 
have continued well into the night, obsessed by wonder and content- 
ment. Wondering if she would conceive the child that she knew by 
heart. Holding the slow throb of her heart in her folded arms. 



Chapter g 


When Amy Parker did finally have her baby, the neighbours moved 
their faces into all the correct positions (jf congratulation and ap- 
proval, but of course it was quice an ordinary act. Many fruitful 
women were lying down and having babies regularly, after the 
laundry, or the baking, or a hot morning in church, and no fuss at 
all. But Amy Parker exalted her own act on the quiet. She walked 
about on the shady borders of the house, and now indeed she was 
the centre of the universe. Light converged on the white cocoon she 
was holding in her arms; the course ot birds invested it with mystical 
importance js they hovered above it, almost, in fussy Hight; flowers 
and leaves inclined above the head of the woman with the child or 
gave blessings with long, benevolent wands when there was a breeze. 

‘It’ll be nice for you to have,’ said the postmistress, pressing her 
yellow thumb on a dry sponge. ‘Company, like. Js he good?’ 

‘Of course he is good,’ said Amy Parker. ‘Only sometimes he 
has the wind. And Friday' he was upset, it was the heat. You know, 
the diarrhoea.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the postmistress, beneath her straight hat, in the tone of 
voice for other people’s problems, ‘there is sometliing that \oli ^^ive 
them.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Amy l^arkcr, ‘I kiwir what you them. And now 
he is all right. Oh yes, Mrs Gage, he’s a very healthy boy.’ 

He was the cliild of their bodies. She would unwrap him to look 
at his healthy nakedness. She called him Ray. It w.is a name that she 
had not thought oJ before, and had not heard used much, but it 
fitted itself to her mouth, and to the little, perfect boy, lying in the 
gold of the morning on the open bed. The sun glittered on his mouth 
and the first down of hair. 

Now that the house v.ms full of the warm, soft smell of the baby', 
the father of the child entered with greater diflidence. He performed 
quite a ceremony, humming to himself and stamping on the brick 
path to the kitchen, so that the clods of earth flew off his boots and 
made the fuchsias tremble. Then he went in arrogantly, or so it 
seemed, straight to where the baby lay, in a cot, or in his mother’s 
arms, and looked him straight in the face. I’o get it over, 'fhe baby 
returned the father’s stare but gave no glimpse of himself through 
his clear, shallow' eyes. His glances and expressions were reserved 
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for his mother. The cord between them had not been cut. He did 
not yet recognize and only tolerated his father, sensing perhaps the 
diftidence that shimmered between the man’s hard body and his own 
soit but also powerful one. He kioked at bis father with a grave 
arrogance oi his own that was more convincing. 

‘ Seems to be doing all right,’ the father would say. 

Then he would turn his back, glad oi' this reK‘ase. Later on he 
would speak to him, he said, and teach linn to make things. They 
would go oft into the bush with axe or gun, and there would be many 
things to say. They would wipe the svsa'at from their laces, and drink 
cold water from their hands, returning at evening with the carcass 
of a fox that his boy had shot. Whether he would be able to convey 
to his son the quivering of his own soul on the brink of thscovery 
remained to be seen. Or w'hefher he would want to. lie would per- 
il, ips suspect the flinty, iiuiuisitivc l.ice oftlic sturd\ boy. 

* You never touch him,’ said the mother. T believe you don’t love 
him at all.’ 

Taking her baby that she alone could love enough. 

‘What am I to do?’ he asked, oftenng his empty hands. ‘What 
can soil do with a baby?’ 

A baby is .in abstraetion, still an idea, to which you have not yet 
had time to adjust your opinions .ind your habits. 

‘ What can you doV she saitl. ‘ Why, you can eat him !* 

She could have. She could not h>ve him enough, not even by slow, 
devouring kisses. Sometimes her moist eyes longed almost to have 
him safe inside her again. 

‘Td put it down,’ said die fatlier. Ml c.iu’l be healths to maul it like 
that.’ 

‘What do you know?’ said ihe mother. ‘He's sate enough with me.’ 

But ‘safe’ is an eiptimistu word. I lot hands would withdraw from 
the child she h.id pul to sleep, and ahead) the future was growing 
in the house, making a i.ingle of the present. Already she was 
powerless. 

I he f.ither and iiunher we»nld someliines watch the sleeping child, 
and in this w.iy were united again, as ihey were not when he was 
awake. Released from this obsessive third life that they seemed to 
have created, the lives that tliey had lived and understood were 
plain as cardho.ird. Afteetion is less diffieult than love. But the sleeping 
baby moved liis head, ,intl the parents were .igain obsessed by vague 
fear, the mother that she miglir not ride the storms of love, the 
father that he would remain a stranger to his son. 

The clock ticked in the kitchen. It was an ugly clock, in dark 
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marble, of which they had been proud in the beginning. As the 
little boy grew, firm and gilded, he would ask to be held up to tlie 
dock, to watdi its progress. Then he would press his red mouth to 
the glass and drink the minutes, so that for a moment the ugliness 
was swallowed down, and the dim face of the clock was outshone by 
the golden cheeks of the boy. One day, about the time when he had 
begun to run about with confidence and, become a pest, the clock 
stopped for good, iuid it was about this time also that Amy Parker 
had her second cliild. 

This time it was more dirticult. What if I do not succeed? she had 
said, again renieinbering those cliildren she bad lost, and recoiling 
from her helpless and unreliable body. There wxre days when she 
had no strength. She grew yellow and repulsive, waiting for this 
baby, and she could feel tlic pity in her liiisband’:> mouth pressed 
against the nape of her neck. 

‘There’s no reason’, he said, ‘why anything should go wrong. 
You had the boy.’ 

These were words that lie had used before, so that she could only- 
twist her lips into a stiff smile. She would take into bet lap some 
preferably monotonous piece of work, or hold the boy’s cheek to 
her own, to burn some warmth into her skin. And she would wait 
for her husband to go away, because he was momentarily distasteful 
to her. She resented the veins in his strong arms. 

With the withdrawal of his wife into her preoccupations, Stan 
Parker grew closer to the httle boy. Quite often he dared to touch 
him, .and once or twice looked deeply into the cliild’s eyes, as if in 
search of some country he could recognize. But the child laughed 
out of his clear face, and felt the stubble on liis father’s chin, and 
screamed and wriggled with pleasure. By degrees the father got used 
to the boy, even forgot die child’s presence as he squatted to play 
with tins or stones or the black cakes of cow manure. The cliild 
grew dirtier away from his mother. If people had come to the farm, 
the kind of people who make such remarks, they might have said. 
He has a neglected look. But he was content and strong. And when 
he grew tired he slept. Once the father found him in a chaff bin 
and lifted liini out like a warm and drooping cat, still sleeping, in a 
rain of golden chaff. 

Not long after this the ugly clock in the kitchen stopped, and 
Amy Parker had her second child. They got a doctor from Bangalay. 
She was sick this time. But eventually she began to notice that 
everything was still in its place, and she got up, and was walking in 
her strange clothes with the new child, a ratlier fretful girl baby, 
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wrapped in a shawl that her neighbour Doll Quigley had knitted for 
the little boy. 

Again people came on the occasion of a birth, and drank tea, and 
exclaimed, and talked about themselves, and went. But Doll Quigley 
and her brother Bub would come and stand. They were like the 
furniture, or doorposts rather, their long wooden frames. Some- 
times Doll nursed the baby, and the folds of the shawl hung from 
her long arms in long folds of carved wood, as if she were holding the 
cliild not according to her own instinct, but after some honest 
sculptor’s plan. 

Then Amy Parker would take her baby and cry, ‘Doll, you are 
so awkward!* And quickly mould the shawl along the lines of her 
own facile love. 

‘Yes, I am,’ said Doll Quigley. ‘I was awkward. Mum always 
said.’ Rubbing together her empty hands, that made a rough sound of 
wood. 

Quigleys seemed the antithesis of that fuUness of love and summer 
whicJi Amy Parker now sensed, herself all roundness iuid warmth 
as she held the baby in her arms, and the head of the little boy 
against her skirt. She was at last continuous. She flowed. Her large, 
full breasts had become insolent in fulfilment. She could not raise 
her eyes without an effort towards die forms of Doll and Bub. 

Yet Doll Quigley was full of love. She would have suffered will- 
ingly if she had been asked. But she was not. 

So she took a broom and swept crumbs and dust with long strokes 
from round the feet of Amy Parker, who frowned because the act was 
humble. 

‘It’s all right, Doll,’ she said. ‘Leave it. I’m behind with every- 
diing, I know. But we’ll catch up.’ 

She frowned and looked out tlirough the door at a sh.nde of pepper 
trees, where Bub Quigley had run with her little boy. Now the sim- 
plicity of Bub was terrible, liis bluisli face on wliich the hair had 
not properly come, liis mouth wandering after words. Now Amy 
Parker did not see what she had escaped, but knew there was some- 
thing, and hated it. 

‘Look,’ said Bub, ‘diat is a lc.if. See? But a skeleton leaf. You 
can look right dirough it. It’s like a sheep’s skeleton, or a cow, only 
this is a leaf. My sister says it is made of lace. Fancy, a lace leaf. 
From a lace tree.* 

The httle boy held the leaf to his eyes. He was beautiful. 

Bub Quigley laughed to see. 

T want it,’ said the Htde boy. 
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‘No,* said Bub. ‘It*s my leaf. It’s my favourite thing.* 

‘Ray,* called the motlier, ‘give the leaf, and come inside.* 

‘I want it,’ said the little boy, who had begun to cry and jump. 
‘I want. I want.’ 

His storm was violent. 

‘We shall find another leaf. Bub,’ the sister said. 

She had learned that things do not matter., 

‘But this is the best leaf,’ said her brother. 

It was of most curious, mysterious worknicUiship, which he kept 
in a book tliat liad belonged to his grandfather, and whicbi nobody 
read. He could not part with the leaf. Circles of mystery, beauty, 
and injustice expanded inside liim, distorting his face. He began to 
whimper. 

‘Oh deal',’ cried Amy Parker. 

She went and struck her cliild, not to punish, but out of repugnance 
for Quigleys, and the little boy began to bellow and dropped the 
leaf on the ground. 

‘There, Bub,’ said Doll. 

‘It’s tom,’ he whimpered. ‘It’s all crumpled. It’s nut any use now, 
not any more.’ 

He began to trail away, like an umbrella that somebody had crushed. 

But Doll Quigley smiled, because tliere was nothing else she 
could do. 

‘I’m sorry, Doll,’ whispered Amy Parker, though it seemed silly 
to whisper, and such a pandemonium, and what could slic say. ‘He’s 
ciredAiid cranky. And I must feed Baby, if you don’t mind.’ 

As she bundled Quigleys out of the yard she knew that very 
quickly it would all be over, and she the mistress. 

Soon she was alone with her cluldren, and not even her husband 
could have denied her sovereignty. Giving her breast to the little 
girl, she had forgotten her husband, who was out and about some- 
where, doing the things that had to be done. His functions were 
remote as the baby sucked and the boy grew drowsy on the bed. 11 
the father had come in at just this point, which fortunately he did 
not, the mother would have raised her shoulder to w.ird him off, to 
shield those acts of peacefulness and intimacy which were hers iilone 
to watch, or bird trembling on a hollyhock. Nobody, of course, 
ever admitted any of this. The mother would often go and laughingly 
put the children in the father’s arms, making liini accept that father- 
hood of which he appeared diffident. These were gestures she could 
afford, because at such moments she realized she was strong. Some- 
times, though, more particularly in the evening, when the cliildren 
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were sleeping and their empty clothes hung from lines in the kitchen, 
the wite rose from where the mother had sat and began turning in 
the room, wondering whether the father, who was also her luisband, 
would still recognize her. Tlien it was his turn to laugh at diffidence. 
Often he ignored her nervous closeness, because he was tired or 
because of the sleeping children, who were his achievement, and 
now he was content to rest on this thought. 

But the preponderance of strength was almost always hers. It 
flowed confidently from her breasts, and the frail body of the baby 
received something of this bland strength, and the little hoy, calling 
to her from a dream, was comforted by a hand. 

Once when the baby was fed, and Amy Parker was buttoning her 
blouse, and the little boy had taken his rest and was rubbing the 
sleep from his swollen eyes iis he wriggled on tlic bed, there was the 
grating of somebody’s oirt, someone that had come, and before long 
it was evident that this was Mrs O’Dowd. 

‘Ah well, you are with your family, I perceive,’ said the neighbour 
woman wnth a kind ol primness, turning her head even, and speaking 
cast when it should have been north. 

‘I am with them most hours of the day, aud why not?’ said Amy 
Parker, who had b)' tins time arnuiged her blouse. 

‘No, an why not,’ said her friend. ‘If it’s hrecdun a person is up 
to, it takes their time, and no mistake, as I know mcsclf, if only from 
the little pigs and calves.’ 

Amy Parker brought her friend right in, whom she had not seen 
for some time, though why, she did not know. 

‘It is from one thing and another,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, herself 
guilty and anxious to explain. ‘He has been on it, for one. Aud then 
tile house fell down, that we have been puttuii up again these few 
month, with improvements, and paper on the best room. It is pretty 
enough for a lioiicymoon, hut for that drunken bastard that 1 got. 
You will sec. An roses on the paper. Then, you will observe, 1 have 
had the teeth taken from me. Fhcre was a travellun gentleman 
come round, with whom 1 took the opportunity to remove the 
stomps. All but one. 1 would not part with that bugger, not if me 
whole life depended on it. Not one more. My dear, you should’ uv 
seen the blood, and tlie poor man with his boot against the wall, 
strainun like a bullock. Ah yes, it is terrible,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. 
‘ So this is the little boy. He is growun fit to beat the corn. An the 
. baby.’ 

Now Mrs O’Dowd, who had seen the boy when he was scarcely 
dry, was inclined to keep for the girl, who had slipped past 
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her, so to speak, for no reason that anybody could explain, though 
it may have been the teedi. 

‘She is smaller than the boy/ she said. ‘Though a litde girl would 
perhaps be small.* 

‘ She is doing nicely,* said the modier, again exploring the baby’s 
face. 

‘An not of such a good colour. But that could well be the heat. 
We all take on a better colour when the autunm comes.* 

So diat Amy Parker began to resent the presence of a friend who 
could turn her child into a delicate one before her eyes. 

‘Would you care for a piece of cake, Mrs 0*Dowd, with your 
tea?* she asked, still polite. ‘It*s a little stale, but diis was a surprise. 
After all tliis time. You have caught me out.* 

‘ I wmt cake too,’ cried the little rosy boy. 

‘An so you will have a piece,* said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘An a kiss from 
your auntie.’ 

But he began to look at her, stuffing his mouth with the cake, 
that she might replace with kisses. He looked at her hat, with its 
butterfly in sparkling stones, and at her fiice, that was gathered in 
towards the gums. 

So that she began to be uneasy, and even melancholy. 

‘Boys’, she said, ‘never go much on kissun. That is’, she said, 

‘ they will, but up to a point. It is funny.’ 

A great sheaf of bridal roses hung from the window frame, tliat 
she looked at when liis eyes let her. They were the big papery roses 
of crushed country brides. 

‘It is the girls’, she said, ‘tliat is the hungry ones, however they 
crook their fingers an refuse.’ 

Wliile the litde boy munched and looked. Till die fubsy woman 
was impressed by her body’s insubstaiitiality. 

‘If you must stare till Sunday,’ she said at last, ‘what is it that 
you sec, sonny?’ 

She would not have looked over her own shoulder, not in the 
dark, not for the world. And remembered a funeral too, she had 
seen from an upper window, wiping die white suds from her arms, 
and a girl called Beatrice, who was in the same situation, straight- 
ened her cap and made a joke about a dead man as the expensive 
roses passed in slow rain. 

‘Eh?’ she said. ‘What do you sec?’ 

‘What did you do with the teeth?* asked the little boy, whose 
face was all wonder and crumbs. 

‘Sure, 1 put them in a tin,’ she said and sighed. ‘To keep. An 
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one day I will have them threaded on a silver wire, to wear with me 
best dress, on par tickler occasions.* 

Then the little boy liid his face against his mother, because he was 
no longer sure how he was being used. 

‘Run along now,* said the motlicr, ‘and play some game. You 
don’t want to hang about here. It is better outside.* 

He went, but unwillingly, his eyes still thoughtful for those 
glimpses of life that he had just been given. 

Then Amy Parker settled down to being with her friend, to drink 
the pot dry, to the drcg<; of intimacy. The neighbour made her, by 
turns, satisfied, anxious, contemptuous, forgiving, superior, ignorant, 
pure, hypocritical, giggly, bored, breatliless, possessive, even cruel; 
yet all these phases were impersonations by her true self, that loved the 
lives tliey had shared on that road of ruts and raggedy trees. The 
two women sat, and a sweat of words or tea was appearing round 
their noses, at those pores which open first, after disgiuse is laid 
aside. As it has to be, of course, in time. Either you turn your back 
forever on those who have seen your youth, or else you will admit its 
nakedness, and even shame has some sweet melancholy. So the two 
women were riding again to Wullunya in the rain, and the fat woman 
tended the other the night she slipped her first child, the night their 
Julia died. 

‘Tt-tt,’ sighed Mrs 0*Dowd, sucking her thoughtful gums when 
all was said. T would ncver’uv tliought you would take to breediin, 
Mrs Parker, in the end.* 

Tt was intended,’ murmured the mother. 

Because she had not known what to say, her reply conveyed a 
Hat conviction, which could have wounded, and perhaps did. 

‘Then, if it was intended, and by who,* said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘it 
was a long time up his sleeve, in a manner of speakun. And then two. 
Well, good luck, and God save um, the little children.’ 

So, delivering her fin;J blessing, she got to her feet, and rumbled, 
and the crumbs were falling off her blouse. 

If Amy Parker continued to sit, it was because the rose is rooted, 
and impervious. The big milky roses nodded on the window frame. 
She was firmly rooted in the past, as old roses arc. Tliis was her 
salvation in the face of words, as she sat, :uid stirred, and drowsed, 
but could not move beyond her fate, even if lier neighbour waited. 
Slic had grown up full and milky out of the past, even her little girl 
must wait for roses, wliile noding and stirring her mind twined 
again, twining through the moonlight night on which it had half- 
spoken, half-dreamed the rose. 
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‘I will not be dcnyim you are lucky,* her friend was saying. ‘Only 
it is the little girl I would be worryun after, if she was mine, which 
she is not.* 

‘There is notliing wrong with the baby,* said Amy Parker, torn 
from her chair. ‘ Notliing. As I have said before.* 

‘There is nothing wrong,* said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘but she is pasty.’ 

‘What do you know, Mrs O’Dowd?’ Amy Parker said. 

Her throat was full of knots. 

‘ Sure, an I know nothnn, o’ course, but it is sometimes those that 
knows nothun that knows.* 

They were going to the door, and soon along the path that had 
known their friendship these many years. There was a scent of rose- 
mary that they brushed, and of some crushed weed that stank of cat, 
tightening to the chest. 

‘You’re a fine one to talk,’ said Amy Parker. 

‘I’m not sayun nothun at all.* 

‘Like nothing, you aren’t.* 

‘And a fine httle boy. But boys, they’re indiapendent. You can 
have boys. Turn their heads away. Then go otfand leave yer.’ 

Then Amy Parker curled her Up. Her house was full of the chil- 
dren she had made, and the fat woman her friend, whom slie had 
loved at times, was a ridiculous, an empty figure, 

‘Boys,* said Mrs O’Dowd, who was opening the httle gate, 
‘boys’, she said, ‘turn into men, an the only argument in their 
favour is that tliey are necessary.* 

And she pushed the stiff gate. 

‘I will be paying you a visit one of these days,’ said Mrs Parker, 
who could now afford to be kind, ‘in spite of all the things you say.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said her neighbour, ‘ an we will have a talk.’ 

She loosed the chain from the wheel of her cart. 

‘There is nothun I so much enjoy’, she said, ‘as a talk on interestun 
subjects with a friend.’ 

No one else found fault with the health of the Parker cliiJdren, 
or if they did, they were too pohtc to speak their tlio lights. The 
mother reared her cliildrcn, first with diffidence and a cyclopaedia, 
then with arrogant infallibility as her experience grew. Very soon 
no one could tell her what she did not know. Indeed, she became 
oracular, giving advice to others in flashes of inspiration, for which 
the younger and more timid were grateful, but which older women 
received with slow, sour-sweet smiles. 

Amy Parker was not deterred, now that she had achieved her 
family. 
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If there liad been delay in christening Parker’s second child, it 
was because the baby did show some signs of delicacy in her first 
months, however her mother might deny. But finally the parents 
grew used to their fears, and arrangements were made with Mr Pur- 
brick, and they drove the little pale girl to the plain brown church in 
a buggy the father had bought from a baker’s widow in Bangalay. 
The family sat up against one another in the still quite presentable 
buggy, in tlieir best clothes, wliich were too dark for the heat of the 
day. The mother held the baby tightly, hotly, in her best shawl, 
shooing the flies away with her glove. The father’s large, hard hands 
lightly and expertly held the reins, making a glad business of it, as if 
on that day he were playing an enormous, playful fish, as he whistled 
through his lips that were cracked by the sun. And the little boy 
blew out his red-brown cheeks and kept on making an obscene noise 
with his month, till liis mother liad to tell liiin to stop. 

‘You get on my nerves,* she said. 

‘Why?* he asked, liis voice sulking towards a cry. 

‘Because,* she answered wearily, bending to searcli again the 
slcepmg face of the wax baby, that did just flicker under the fly’s 
wings. 

‘Look,* said the father in an amicable, mascuUne, peacemaking 
way. ‘There’s Peabodys’ twin heifers. We’ll be tlicrc soon, i wonder 
if old Purbrick’s dusted his voice.’ 

‘How?’ asked the little boy. 

‘Your father’s being silly,’ said the inotlicr. ‘He means that Mr 
Purbrick doesn’t always speak very clearly. What’s that?’ she asked 
suddenly. ‘How did you cut your knee, Ray?’ 

‘I didn’t,’ he said. 

‘But there it is, as large as life. I’ll trouble you not to tell me lies, 
please. Or play with knives.’ 

‘He give me one.’ 

‘He? Who?’ she breathed. 

‘Dad.’ 

‘ When you’re not to play with knives ! ’ 

She drew the shawl tighter on the baby, as if to protect it out of 
existence. 

‘A boy has to begin,’ said the father. 

Today he was too lazy to defend, to resist or protest. He half- 
closed his eyes to the sun, and knew that he owned the horse and 
buggy, and even the woman and the two cliildrcn beside him. As 
much as you can own aiiytliiiig. But the hoiurs of Ughtning arc 
usually far between. 
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‘Here we are at the church,’ he said. 

Doves were drooling on the roof to emphasize the peacefulness 
of the occasion, and the mother began to feel both happy and sad. 
Churches took her that way. 

‘I hope she will be all right,* she murmured tearfully. 

Then she prepared smiles for the old parson, whose wrinkles were 
opening and closing in anticipation of the holy words, and for the 
godparents, who were standing in a group, wondering what would 
be expected of them, both then and afterwards, in life. Would they 
have to give advice or, worse stiU, money, forever and ever and ever, 
to someone they had not begun to know? Or would they, if careful, 
be quietly forgotten? The parents themselves were uncertain why 
just these people had been chosen. You had to have somebody, 
though. So here were Ossie Peabody, in a hat that he had tortured 
into a most extraordinary shape, and Mrs Gage, and a Mrs Firth, a 
kind sort of woman that no one had anything against. 

The church had the smell of a closed wooden box, and of birds* 
droppings, but the words were marvellously simple that fell amongst 
the hassocks and glowed in the shafts of amethyst and ruby from 
one or two smouldering windows, that had been given by the rich, 
and that told with crude directtiess the stories they were meant to tell. 

Under one such window the group stood for the child’s christ- 
ening. She was to be called Thelma, that the mother had first seen in 
a newspaper, the name of a grazier’s heiress. The father had been 
doubtful at first, but he was won over finally by his wife’s silences. 
Anyway, he did not think much about names. So Thelma the little 
girl became. The mother spoke it to herself, filling her int^uth with it 
like a satin sweetie, except that the word had about it something 
richer, rarer, less attainable. 

When the old man pronounced ♦^he name of Thelma Parker in a 
sound of cool water, the little boy, her brother, smiled for something 
which he recognized out of the welter of words. I'he name was al- 
ready losing its mystery, and would in time become something short 
and common, to be carved on a tree. 

The baby cried of course, and the mother was proud and agitated, 
prickling with the woollen shawl. 

Stan Parker, the father, was trying to recapture the sense of 
ownersliip that he had experienced on the journey to the church, but 
now that his daughter was labelled with his name he was less sure. 
He was uncertain even of his own boots as he listened to the words 
of the unfamiliar service chasing one another in die moustache of die 
old man. So Stan Parker felt the strain of liis immediate vicinity. 
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Inwardly he edged a little farther away from the christening group. 
Soon he was wandering quite frankly beyond the confines of the 
crude church, unashamed by a sudden nakedness that had fallen upon 
liim. Simultaneously with this pleasing nakedness, the flow of words, 
die flesh of relationships, were becoming secondary to a light of 
knowledge. He held up his face to receive he did not know what gift. 

Then the water fell in a tinkling sliowcr, not only on to the baby’s 
face but on to the father’s skin, and he was ashamed. He began to 
worry about the fee, when it should be paid to the parson for his 
services, and coughed, and was awkward; he was too big, and the 
dirt of manual labour was shameful in his hands. 

‘What?’ he asked in a guilty whisper. 

Because his wife was speaking. 

‘She behaved beautifully,* she repeated with round satisfaction, as 
if it had been she and not the baby, and arratiged the fold of the 
shawl. 

'rhe touch of the old clergyman’s hands was the touch of cool, 
papery, blameless skins, and his words tt)o were blameless, as he 
gave advice and made attempts at jokes, not altogether successfully, 
for he was not by nature a jolly parson, though he felt he should 
liavc been. 

‘She’ll soon be a big, bouncing girl, making mistakes in her 
catechism. Won’t she now?* Mr Purbrick said. 

But he could not convince liimself. He was happiest observing 
birds in the silence of his garden. 

The little boy, who had been running up and down the aisle ever 
since the service was ended, and standing on hassocks under cover 
of his ciders’ conversation, and reading the prayer books upside 
down, now began to cry. 

‘Whatever is the matter, Ray?* asked the kmd Mrs Firth, giving 
him a hand. 

But the little boy continued to bellow. 

‘Well, if you won’t tell us, we can’t help.* 

But the little boy cried, walking stiffly on chafing legs, as the 
result ofan accident he had just had. 

The group was soon drawing away from tlic church except for 
the old clergyman, who remained behind on the step, smiling not so 
much for his departing parishioners as for his own approaching soli- 
tude. At the moment of departure, foreshortened in the )'ollow light 
of summer, everyone, even the united family, was a bit solitary. The 
half-grown, raggedy pine trees dared the personality to assert itself. 
The more recent graves in the churchyard had not yet begun to 
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furtiish the landscape. They were too close to the act of death. This 
was still present in the wounds of yellow clay tliat had not healed up. 
But the family drew away, past the jars of dead flowers, through the 
yellow, clinging burs, and very soon all feelings of awfulness, exal- 
tation, doom, or self-importance began to be translated into the com- 
fortable and earthy crunch of the buggy. 

On the journey home, and afterwards, the children predomin.ited. 
Their childhood was the usual lengthy one. Tfiis lengthiness would 
impress itself sometimes also on the parents, as they dragged up hot 
hiUs or sat on long evenings listening to the sleep of children in 
another room. These were, on the whole, becalmed years, in spite of 
the visible evidence ofgrowth. Any reference to the future was made, 
not with conviction, but in accordance with convention. 

‘I would hke Ray to be something in the government, or a 
famous surgeon, or something like that. In dark clothes. And we 
would read about him in the newspaper,’ said the mother in a dream 
voice. 

The father laughed, remembering how his own mother had failed 
to contain him. lie laughed and said, ‘WJiat will become of the 
cows?’ 

‘We can sell the cows,’ said the little bo), who was already lis- 
tening to most things. ‘I hate smelly old milk. I want to be rich, 
like Armstrongs, and have horses and things, and a pair of \cllow 
boots.* 

Then he ran across the yard, to put an eiul to speculation, still 
without belief in the efficac) of this. He was suriounded by sunlight, 
and the warm, hard forms of .stones, and the flufFy, melting ones of 
red hens in the dust. He lived for what he saw and did. I le took from 
his pocket a little catapult tliat an older bo\ had made, and was 
looking about to let dy when he heard his father call, T’ll tan you, 
Ray, if 1 catch you again at those hens.’ 

So he beg.iii scratching at a tree, to scratch his name, to impress 
his will with his hands on something. I fe was already cjiiite strcnig. 
Stronger than his sister, whom he liked to persecute. She liad a kind 
of fretful pallor that is altogether distasteful to strength. 

‘Go away and leave me alone,’ she learned to say with a round 
mouth. ‘Boys arc a nuisance.’ 

She liked to play neat games with a doll, and liandkerchiefs for 
sheets. She smoothed the sheets of her doll with the palms of her 
small, moist hands, bending over the box in which it lay, so that 
her thin pale hair hung. I’his was not curled, as her mother had 
once wished. Its pale gold shone more sinuously in straight lines, but 
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there was little joy in Thelma Parker’s hair. She got tired, and was a 
worry to her mother, and coughed at times. Later this was diagnosed 
as asthma. 

‘You nuistiih worry your sister, she’s delicate,’ the mother said. 

‘Why?’ 

He could not understand this. He roamed about a lot by himself, 
nnd flung stones into the ihstauce, and buried his lace in tlic creek 
water where it ran between rocks, and watclied animals, but failed 
to become absorbed into his surroundings. 1 le could not do enough. 

Sometimes he hit his sister in retaliation for all that he did not 
uiulerstand. I'lie scapegoat went belkivving. 

‘I’ll tell Mumma,’ she howled. 

But sometimes, more especially at evening, after cxliaustion had 
set in and the light was gentler, thev would h.ing together, or on dieir 
mother, in .i conglomeration ol love and tenderness, and tell stories 
that rose out of their imaginations, and finally doze. At these moments 
ihe mother was crowned with satislaction. fhe closeness of her child- 
ren excluded all else. 

Jiy this time Amy Parker had grown greedy for love. She had not 
succeeded in eating her husKuul, though she had often promised 
herseli in moments of indulgence thai she would achieve this at 
some future date. But she had not. He retreated from her once 
again. She knew him down to the pores of his skin, and through 
manv acts oi' kindness, but it wxs perhaps just this kindness that de- 
feated her. So it eontmued to be for some future date. As she smiled 
lazily in her kitchen. One da\ she would love her husband enough. 
As she gathered the rustling onion skins. 

Amy Parker h.id bi oadened witli age, was almost what some 
people would have called a htilc coaise. I ier hands and back were 
broad. She was filled with a deep breaihmg, that cotivc\ed itself to 
pevipk of aiivuher kind .is < onteiitmcnl, and cspeci.illy to ehildreii, 
wlio liked to he near her, and hear her, and touch her. Her skin was 
p.irticularly ple.is.int, ( lear, and brown, and comtortiiig. Sometimes, 
though, she could he sharp, sour even, as il' the thiii and anxious 
girl were still buried in her flesh, and she could complain and sting. 
At such unics licr dark hair hung in lails, that she would not bother 
to put up. rhen her husband would walk c]uietly, or round the other 
side of the house. His fare looked long and grave on those da) s. 

‘Chime here, Ray,’ she would say. ‘ Ho yon love me?’ 

As if lie might answer, instead of kick the ground 

‘Thelma docs then,’ she would say, dashing the water from her 
glistening arms and burnishing them with a rough towel. 
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But the little girl would continue to talk in a low voice to her doll, 
as if she had not heard. 

The mother could not compel. Even though there were moments 
those evenings, when she gathered her children into her now placid 
arms, and held in her arms that conglomeration of love from which 
not one of them was separable, there were times also when she 
could not read their thoughts, when their faces became like little 
wooden boards, promising forever to remain ""flat and impregnable. 

Then she would go and look along the road, along tlie dust and 
strands of rusty wire. 

‘ Wliat’s up, Amy?’ her husband asked, intruding cautiously on one 
of these occasions. 

‘Nothing,* she said. ‘Oh, notliing.’ 

Looking out through her frown into the glare of tlie white road. 

‘You look long in the face,* he said and laughed tentatively. 
‘I thought it must be bad.’ 

Which made her tragedy at once seem thin and ridiculous. 

‘I said it was nothing.’ 

Biting on her own laughter, wliich was still a bit sour. 

‘Oh dear, it’s silly,’ she sighed. ‘Isn't it. Blue?’ 

As the bitch came sidling towards her. 

‘Poor thing,’ she said as she extended to tlie bitch the pity she had 
had for herself, and stroked it in the voluptuousness of shared pity. 

The bitch’s teats were swollen and irregular and scratched by 
the claws of the litter. However devoured, she herself remained 
hungry for love. Her hot tongue tasted. Her jaws could have swal- 
lowed you down. 

‘They don’t leave you alone, do they?’ said the woman, sitting 
on the veranda and soothing the torn teats witli her hand. 

The bitch curved and fawned. And the woman was pacified. 

‘You’re my dog, ch?’ she said. ‘Good Blue. What a good thing 
it is sometimes not to have to expect answers.’ 

The blue bitch had replaced the red dog, vvhicli had died a few 
years back. 

‘This is my dog,’ Amy Parker had said at once of the blue bitch. 
‘And this one’s going to have a name. Not like tliat ugly red thing 
that never liked me a bit.’ 

Because they liad never named the red dog, in spite of her inten- 
tion. He liad remained The Hog. But the blue bitch she had called, 
precipitately. Blue. 

And tlie bitch had remained all attention and affection. Rather 
clumsy. Clawing with her paws for an audience. Knocking tilings 
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over with her tail. Rolling on her back and shaking die dust from it 
when she rose, and the slobber from her pleased mouth. She had 
pups regularly, and lay on her side for them to suck, till she was 
exhausted and a skeleton. Still she would come and hungrily look 
for affection in other quarters. The woman’s eyes would be appeased 
as she soothed the coat of the dog. 

‘She’s ugly,’ said Ray. 

‘No, she’s not,* said the mother, lazily dawdling with her hand. 
‘What’s ugly to some is beautiful to others. Now your father had 
an old red dog, an ugly thing if ever there was, didn’t like me a bit 
either, but he meant something to your father. I remember the 
night I came. We lived in that shac:k then.’ 

15ut the child had turned from his mother’s thoughts. His eyes 
were for tlie present. 

‘Ugly old tits,’ he said. 

The w'omaii did not hear her child. She stroked her warm thoughts. 

So she could not help loving the clumsy, fruitful dog. She liked 
to hold in her hands the warm, blunt puppies, to change them 
round from teat to teat, and sec that the runt was fed. She would 
go there often, and kneel beside them in the gloom of the barn. 
Like this too, alone with the dog, she was young again. Nobody 
saw her, and she would not particularly have wanted them to see. 
It was a private sensation that she was holding warm as a puppy to 
her cheek. 1 Icr hair straggled at the nape of her neck. 

Then once she came quickly into the kitchen at dinnertime and 
said, ‘ Stan, three of Blue’s puppies have gone.’ 

Everyone was standing there. Her mouth was moving with the 
horror of it. 

‘Must liave been the rats,’ said her husband. 

‘Rats leave bits,’ said Fritz, the old German, who had just come 
in with his mug and plate. ‘ Was there no bits? ’ 

‘There was no sign,’ she said. 

She felt cold and grey. She remembered her dog’s warm pups 
and for the moment she did not want to be with these people who 
were her family, and wlio were discussing what might have hap- 
pened. 

‘Perhaps she ate some,’ said Ray, starting to mess the stew with his 
fork. 

‘ Not at that age,’ said the father. 

Thelma had begun to cry. She did not particularly care for puppies, 
but other people did, and other people cried, so it was right. 

‘The puppies are dead,’ she cried. 
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‘Perhaps some swaggie lifted them out of the nest because he liked 
them/ said the boy. 

He had built an island of potatoes, and a frail isthmus, past which 
he was persuading the brown juices, that he did not want today. 

‘Eat your food,* said his mother, who unfolded a napkin with 
great savagery, 

‘She had too many, anyway,’ said the boy. ‘She still has five. 
Eight is too many, isn’ t it. Dad? * ^ 

‘Eat your food, your mother said,* said the father. 

‘I won’t 1 1 don’t want to,’ cried the boy. 

He jumped up. He hated his parents and the kitchen table. l"he 
crockery was against liiin, and the plate of messed brown stew. 

‘ Old stew ! ’ he cried. 

And ran away. 

The father begiUi to mumble, because for tlie moment he did not 
know what to do. To die mother it was obvious that at present 
nothing could be done. Her personal misery possessed her, and the 
dash of wills in the kitchen, the muddled table, and the tliick white 
plates were not a part of this. Her sadness was for herself. I’he (ate 
of the puppies had become an intimate part of her own lilc, and she 
turned her head sharply, in pain, as the thought crossed her that their 
necks could have been wrung. 

‘Well, we’re not getting anywhere by dwelling on it,* said Stan 
Parker, pusliing back liis plate after a bit. 

But he thought about his son, how little he knew liim, and won- 
dered how soon it would be before both v/ould have to admit this. 
He was still a little boy, and they kissed each other and pretended to 
doscncss, even when they failed to reach each other. The boy tried 
to tell him things and failed, stood looking up at liini, with words 
that trailed away and did not express. Once lie had smashed a pane 
of glass with an iron bar nearly as big as himself, and h.id stood 
panting and shivering in the scattered fragments. 

‘There’s the pudding, dear,’ said the wife. 

But Stan Parker did not think he wanted pudding today. 1 le was 
convinced there was some cfinnexion between the boy and the 
disappearance of the pups. 

His wife’s eyes had known already. In the heat of the day they 
shared tliis coldness between them, so it was better that they should 
remain apart. 

Only ill the evening, darkness and walls forced them together. 
They talked about flat, measured things. Or he read pieces from the 
newspaper, that he held upright beside the lamp. Or they listened to 
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the frogs, that surrounded the house witli an illusion of water. But 
it was dry just then. 

Once tlic boy called to his mother from his sleep, and she went in 
to him. 

‘What is it, Ray?* she asked, bending over liim. 

In the lamplight her brown skin was golden. She had grown to 
proportions that were both magnificent and kindly. 

‘ What is it? * she said. 

‘I was dreaming about those pups.’ 

‘Dream about something else,’ she advised. 

As if she had the secret of all tilings and could remain above acts 
and subterfuges. 

So that he turned over. 

If I could know for certain, she said, her eyes bumiiig into his 
sleeping head, what should I do? And will this remain a matter of 
importance, although it is important now? 

The episode of the pups faded, and was probably forgotten at 
Parkers’ by most people, if not by everyone. 

Once or twice Thelma said, ‘We never did know, did wc, what 
became of those poor little pups?’ 

‘ Why do you warn to bring that up. Thelly?’ the mother said. 

She frowned. She loved her daughter less than her son, though she 
had tried to make it otherwise, and did take immense pains to do 
all that was best for the girl. Vhehiia remained thin. Her soul was 
thin. 

Once when the mother was standing with her little girl by the gate, 
in the white glare of snniniertimc, the trees limp with exhaiLstion 
iuid shabby with dust, there came a figure on a horse, that the 
standing figure sliaded her eyes to see. The horse w^as advancing with 
the loose indolence of an animal that is kept for pleasure, turning liis 
head from side to side, flicking the fringe ot forelock from liis eyes, 
and blowing out his rather naked-looking nostrils in such a way 
th.at it was not quite timidity, not quite insolence, but lovely to see. 
He was a lovely horse. Glittering with jet and sweat, he continued 
to advance, till his rider also began to assume features, and became 
a woman in a habit, no less grand than her grand horse, as she sat 
with her leg cocked across the honi of the saddle, and swayed with 
that same indolence of the beast, and sw^iyed, and thought. 

So the dark-figured woman on the black horse advanced beneath 
die white trees. Although the dust of the road was unfurling beneath 
the horse’s feet, it scarcely reached the woman’s spur, she sat so high, 
and ill the sea of dust in which she floated was god-like and remote. 
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‘Isn’t the lady lovely. Mum?’ said the little girl with a prim, 
mincing mouth. 

She hoped she was saying the sort of tiling her mother herself 
would say. She attempted at times almost slavishly to do the right 
things. 

But Amy Parker did not speak. She stood shading her eyes, and it 
was as if she were opening in the silence to^eceivc and unite with the 
rider and the horse, as if her life craved to be set in the same slow 
and stately motion, free above the dust. So she held her breatli. Her 
strong throat was quite swollen with the effort. She felt rather than 
saw the passage of the horse and rider. The chink of their metal was 
vibrant in her. 

So the creamy woman rode by. She was smiling for some situation 
of which undoubtedly she had been the central figure, and this had 
pleased her, and in it certainly she had known success. But the smile 
just drifted on her creamy face. As she flowed by. While the rusty 
strands of the wire fence were paid out, and out. While the hairy 
trunks of trees jerked past. 

The little girl wondered whether the strange and beautiful woman 
would speak, but the mother did not expect this, fhe woman’s 
smile drifted over the head of the puny cliild, and on, without glanc- 
ing at the mother, magnificent though she was too, in her own rooted 
way. But the woman was passing. She obviously did not intend to 
form unnecessary relationships even of the most transient kind. She 
was drifting by. Drawing arabesques on the air with the ivory handle 
of lier raised crop. Her perilously brittle stem was carried past. 
Already the bronzy sheen of her liair was breaking in a distant hght. 

‘Well, she’s gone. Mum. What arc we standing for?’ complained 
the little girl. ‘ I wonder what she is called.’ 

In time they knew, for Mrs O’Dowd had found out. 

Mrs O’Dowd said she was a girl, or woman was closer, she was 
not a chicken by any means, w'omaii then, it you liked, and her 
name was Madeleine. Whatever else ot a name she could not tell. No 
matter, said Mrs O’Dowd, for neither you nor me will be any the 
wiser. Any'way, this Madeleine was a famous beauty like you read of, 
going to places, and the races, and the picnic races, always in demand, 
it .seemed, and above all at picnic races, fliis Madeleine had also been 
Home, and to various foreign countries, hawking her looks around; 
she should have married a lord, it wasn’t for want of trying, only 
she was out of luck. So they said. But still courted. Now, it seemed, 
and this was the important part, according to that Mrs Frisby, cook 
at Armstrongs’, whose husband had been a sailor that never come 
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back - now it seemed that young Armstrong was shook on this 
Madeleine, was moving heaven and earth to have his way, with 
presents and horses, and she sometimes cold, sometimes warm, but 
mostly cold, for she was no fool. Many a wcaltliy man would have 
taken tliis Madeleine, it seemed. She had only to say the word, and 
had perhaps, die diamonds were there to see in a black velvet case, 
and ivory brushes with monograms. But that was on the side, like. 
She was playing a cool game. It is the ring and the establishment 
that counts with most, and with this Madeleine, and why not. 

After this the neighbour woman, who was passing in her cus- 
tomary fashion, clapped her reins and went. And Amy Parker 
remained where she was. 

All her acts aftet this became secret silk. She thought of Madeleine. 
She drew from her hands the gloves of soapsuds. Her body had 
grown indolent. 

Till her children, asking for permission, would cry in exaspera- 
tion, ‘ Can we. Mum? Oh, Mu-nummm ! ’ 

Her eyes wore the glaze of self-indulgence as she answered, ‘Yes. 
Of course. Why not? ’ 

They were surprised at her remote complaisance ;ind went out 
quietly and thoughtful, no longer anxious to do whatever they had 
been allowed, wliile the mother continued to stare at her inner self 
in a glare of diamonds. 

One day after rain she said they would walk across the paddocks. 
It would be a change, from what, she could not have answeied. But 
she put on an old hat, that w'as brown and rather ugly. And her 
children came, sulking at the injustice of a walk. They followed her 
through the dead, wet grass. All through the paddocks where they 
walked there was the smell of wet grass and of turpentines. There 
was a breeze too, that turned the leaves of the trees back to front, 
till they were silver and more festive. There w.is a restless moodiness 
in tliis gentle weather, that was only a lull in the more positive blaze 
of summer. Damp breezes and the passing touch of cool leaves invited 
to retrospect and fantasy. Till Amy Parker floated, and her children, 
conscious of this levitation, became eiq^cr and melancholy. 

‘ Mum,’ said the boy, ‘can I climb some trees? ’ 

Because he loved to shin up and clamber from branch to branch, 
until he was almost the bending crest, and now tliis sensation was 
most imperative. To touch the thick wood. To struggle with and 
finally overcome it. 

’ ‘Do you really tliink it’ll do you any good?* the mother asked 
with an effort, as if she had been ascending a liill, diough the slope 
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they were on was still gentle. ‘Last time you tore your pants. And 
your knees are all scabs.’ 

‘Ah, please, yes,’ he sighed, clasping her hand and pressing against 
her like an animal. ‘Let me.’ 

‘I don’t want to climb old trees,’ said the girl. 

She shook her straight pale hair. 

‘You couldn’t,’ he said. ‘You’re soft. You’re a girl.’ 

‘I’m not,* she cried, twisting her thin mouth.' 

‘What else are you?’ he said. ‘A‘ heifer perhaps?’ 

‘If I’m a heifer you’re a bull,’ she cried. ‘They keep heifers. But 
they kill bulls.’ 

‘Not all of them,’ he said. ‘Not the best.’ 

‘There. Run and climb,’ said the mother. 

She walked on slowly, and sat on a log on the edge of a wattle 
grove, leaning her back against the black bark of wattle, and playing 
with the stalks of dead grass, wliile the little girl looked into rabbit 
burrows, and gathered a biuich of flowers, and threw it down, and 
picked up an interesting stone, and fretted, and wanted to go. 

‘Why do we have to stay in tliis old place?’ she asked. 

Amy Parker did not know, except that she was lulled, except 
that here she could indulge her fancy with a lesser sense of guilt than 
in her solid home. 

‘Can’t we go?’ Thelma said. 

‘ Soon,* said her mother. 

She began to wonder whether she could have resisted the advances 
of a lord, if he had driven up, and she wearing a mauve dress such 
as she had never owned. What words she would have spoken she had 
not yet formed, but felt, but knew. As the lord, in shining boots, 
descended on the grass and smiled at her with the thick lips that had 
breathed upon her that day, as she mounted the steps of the store. 
She would have had cliildreii perhaps, as well as dinmonds from the 
lord, whose features were permanently and irresistibly those of 
young Armstrong. She recognized with a shudder tiie same dark hair 
at lus wrist. But Iris eyes had a tenderness, a kindness, remote from 
the sensuality of the body, that was also her husband’s. 

So that she straightened her back against the hard tree. 

‘Why don’t we go? ’ asked Thelma. 

She came and stood there. She was their child. 

‘Yes. We’ll go,’ said Amy Parker. ‘Where’s Ray? Tell him it’s 
time.’ 

Because there was the house, and the trees tliat had grown round 
it, and the sheds it had accumulated, and the paths they had worn 
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with their feet, all suggesting reality and permanence. And at the 
core of tliis reality, her husband, who would not even raise his eyes 
as she walked up one of the paths that radiated from their house 
because he knew she would come. She was his wife. Or he would 
look up, and she could not always tell what he saw. He would not 
let her in behind his eyes, even at the moments of his greatest kindness 
and intimacy, even when she held him in her arms and he was printed 
on her body. 

‘Ray!’ called Thelma, running fretfully between the trees. ‘We’re 
go-ing! Ray! Wherever you?’ 

He was above by this, grappling the branches. Any Avounds to liis 
flesh drove him on. He looked contemptuously int(^ an old nest, that 
he would have robbed if it had been full, but as it was not he tore it 
from its fork and flung it to the ground. He climbed on, round and 
under and up. He looked coldly at a sleek young magpie, that he 
would have killed if he had had the means. Then, feeling the sweat 
behind his knees, he had reached the top, and was dipping and 
swaying, sheathed in a cold wind that brought the blood to his face. 
He was a beautiful little boy in his exaltation. His exposed position 
gave him an innocence. He looked dreamily out across the waves of 
trees and was momentarily content. 

‘Ray!’ called Thelma, who had found the nest of musty grass and 
rather repulsive old feathers, and who had looked up, and seen. 
‘I’ll tell on you! You had no right to go up so high. Come on down. 
We’re going.’ 

But Ray continued to look out, hearing her voice or not. The 
house in which he lived was more acceptable seen as a toy. Roads 
were less distasteful in the abstract than as dust and stones underfoot. 
Here and there, slow, oblivious litc dawdled, cow-^s near tlic creek, 
and, along the lane that ran on that side of their land, a dark rider. 

‘ We’re waiting,’ called rhelma on a desperate gust of wind. 

‘All right,’ he murmured. ‘I’m coming.’ 

Only because he h.ul seen enough. 

‘What did you see, Ray?’ the mother asked, to speak, when they 
had reached her. 

‘Everything,’ he said. 

His voice had grown duU as an aftermath of achievement. 

‘Home, and paddocks, and cows,’ he said. ‘And someone riding 
down the lane.’ 

• ‘I wonder’, said the mother, ‘who that could be. Mr Peabody 
perhaps.’ 

Her words were dead as yellow grass. 
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‘No,* said the boy. ‘It was a lady.’ 

*Ah,* said the mother. ‘Are you sure?’ 

‘Yes. I could tell. You could see her skirt.* 

Then Amy Parker knew that she would diverge a little through 
the grove of wattles to where the lane ran along their land. So she 
walked her cliildren a little quicker. Not knowing what she would 
say or do, except stand at the fence, enclosed in her own dowdiness, 
and watch the progress of tlie dark rider. Because it could only be. 
Now she knew that she had come for Madeleine. 

‘Perhaps it’s that lady we saw,’ Thelma was saying. 

‘Pick your feet up, dear,’ Amy Parker said. 

Thelma began to whimper, for some injustice sensed. 

But just then they reached the small lane wlicre it cut through the 
wattles. These stood thick on cither side, and straight, and dark, so 
that anything coming down that stretch of the lane was at once 
intensified. And it was down this that Madeleine was passing on her 
shiny horse. 

‘ See?’ said Ray. ‘I told you I could sec her skirt.’ 

Beyond this he was not interested. It was a woman on a horse. 

That day the horse of Madeleine was less inspired. He was more 
horse. Or they had ridden far perhaps, and he was even a little bit 
lame; there was something ugly and uncertain in his gait as he came 
on. He stumbled at a pothole, and his pasterns looked weak. But 
he was still a fine horse, insisted Amy Parker. The horse ambled 
closer, flinging liis mane and showing the whites of liis eyes. She 
could see die veins in his wet shoulder and the motion of his bones. 
She saw the horse so closely that she knew exactly how he felt to her 
touch. 

But she must look also, not now, in a moment, at the rider, but 
soon. In a stumble of hoofs she must look. Her heart was trampling 
on her. 

Amy Parker looked up to sec the rider, whom she had known 
intimately for some time, but from whom she could not hide her 
shyness, even her ridiculousness. For a close moment she looked at 
Madeleine. Today the rider wore no smiles. She was tired, or head- 
achy, or involved in relationships with liuman beings. Her mouth 
was tliinner in her creamy skin, as if it were biting on something. 
Her eyes did not sec that part of the lane. Except for a moment 
perhaps, when she frowned and jerked at the reins. She rode on. 
The sturdy woman with her two children continued standing amongst 
the trees. There had been no mingling. There was no reason why there 
should have been. 
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‘why does she ride around like that?* Thelma asked when they 
had begun to trail across the paddocks of grass. 

‘I don’t know. For something to do, I suppose,* Amy Parker said. 

‘ Can’t she do other things? Can’t she go shopping? ’ 

‘Hasn’t she got a dog? ’ said Ray. ‘I’d have ferrets.’ 

‘She’s a lady,’ hissed Thelma. ‘ What’d a lady do with ferrets?’ 

‘What’s the good of being a lady?’ said Ray. 

He began to whip his sister’s calves with a little wattle switch that 
he had picked. 

‘Ah, stop il ! ’ she cried. ‘Mum, make him stop?^ 

‘Now you’re both being silly. Ray!’ said the mother. ‘Let’s have 
peace. And no questions. I don’t know tliis lady, so I can’t very well 
answer them,’ she said. 

And hoped that this would end it. 

But she thought of Madeleine as she lay straight in her bed. 
Whole skeins of sleep flowed from the brims of their hats as they rode 
together through the wind of darkitess. They were exchanging 
secrets. I have never had one, murmured Amy Parker, not of any 
importance, not with anyone. There, said Madeleine, is one. Amy 
Parker opened her hand. It was a piece of glass, or a rather big dia- 
mond. The confused cry of birds that came from her throat folded 
her words up. Madeleine laughed. They rode, and their stirrup irons 
held hands. There was no longer even a cliinking, they were so close. 

‘What is it?’ asked Stan Parker. 

‘I was dreaming,’ sighed his wife. ‘It was funny. About a horse.’ 

He cleared his throat, and was asleep. 

She lay gently, hoping if she fell slowly she would recapture that 
same part of her smooth dream. But the horses had ridden on. And 
when she woke in the morning it was indeed funny, not to say ridi- 
culous, that dream. She stuck the pins in her hair ;ind fixed a glossy 
bun. She who had been dreaming of the dark rider all tliose days 
could not have told how she longed for them to share a precipice. 
If they were to meet, which they would not. Their lives were dis- 
parate. She put down her brush, of which the bristles had been worn 
short, and went out to get the buckets. 



chapter lo 


About this time Amy Parker received a message from Jier ticigli- 
bonr, Mrs O’Dowd, by hand of a little girl calfcd Pearl Jintt, whose 
father worked on the road. 

Mrs O’Dowd had written on a piece of paper: 

Tuesday morning 

Dear Mrs Parker, 

I am in some trouble, and would take it kindly if I could see a 
friend. 

Your ever truly, 

(Mrs) K. O’Dowd 

‘Thank you. Pearl,’ said Mrs Parker to the little girl, who con- 
tinued to stand there, picking her nose and stamping her hard feet 
in the dust to throw the flics off her ankles. ‘ I shall come down pretty 
soon.* 

Then Pearl ran away, pulling the head oft' a daisy as she went, to 
play a game of petals with. 

When she had changed the position of one or two things, and put 
on her hat, Amy Parker was ready to go. She caught the marc, who 
was sw'ishing her tail under a willow, and got out the second-hand 
buggy, which by this time had grown dilapidated, while still showing 
signs of its decent origin. Then she would have gone in search of her 
husband, but stopped herself. 1 will not say anything, she said, in 
case he is angry. Now she was really ready. 

All along the road that had once been theirs exclusively peojilc 
were now living, so that O’Dowds had ceased tf) be neighbours 
except in liistory and by sentiment. Some people nodded to Mrs 
Parker as she jogged along, but others considered she was trying to 
find out something about them, and frowned. In fact, she was think- 
ing of her friend and neighbour, and the lives they had lived on that 
road, when it ran through the unbroken scrub. JBut people were not 
to know this. Fences had made the land theirs, and they resented the 
intrusion of a strange face. For Mrs Parker was by now unknown to 
some. She drove on through scenes she could no longer claim. 

The bush had opened up. There was a man tilling the chocolate 
soil in between his orange trees. Outside a grey shack an old man 
sat beside liis hollyhock. Children spilled from the doors of bursting 
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cottages. Washing blew. It was gay on this morning, as Amy Parker 
had not seen it, along the two mile to O’Dowds*. Bright birds fell 
from the sky, and ascended. Voices ccnild be heard where once the 
sound of the axe barely cut the silence, and your Iieart beat quicker 
for its company. But man had come, if it was not the Irish. Wire 
wound through tlie scrub. Many uses were found for bags and tin. 
And at night they sat around, the men with their sliirts open on the 
hair of their chests, the women with their blouses easy, and drank 
whatever came to hand, as a comfort. If it was sometimes the kero- 
sene, well, that too is drinkable. And more cliildren were got to the 
tune of the iron beds. 

'rhe old marc that Mrs Parker drove jogged along this rather 
joyful road, but her hoofs began to drag as she cased down that last 
stretch into the dip before O’Oowds*. Tlie brakes were on now, so 
that the wheels grated on the sandstones. What is this trouble? asked 
Mrs Parker, moistening her fresh lips, as she remembered it was a 
trouble had brought her that morning to O’Dowds'. And she would 
have prolonged her journey, that seemed to plunge down. 

It was a poor lot of land before you came to O’Dowds’ selection, 
and that too was inclined to be poor, but there tJicy had camped 
down, in the beginning, and got used to it. They were possessed by 
the land, and the land was theirs. Now all the country round about 
appeared quite desolate to Mrs Parker, driving down. All trees in tliis 
part seemed to have taken desperate shapes. Some definitely writhed. 
Some were stuck witli black hairy knobs or dismal grey cones. 
There was a monotonous drumming in that part of the busJi, of heat 
and insect life. Nobody would ever want it. They threw tilings into 
it. There was a glint of old tin, and the ribs of dead animals. 

So Mrs Parker grew lower. Although a comparatively young and 
robust woman, of some experience, she began to feel inside her a 
tliinness of iiisurticiciicy. She had never conic close to death, and 
wondered whether she could deal with it. If death it was that beck- 
oned from O’Dowds’. Though there was no reason to suppose. In- 
stead, she began to tliink of her two growing cliildren and lier solid 
husband, and to persuade herself of her own strength. By degrees it 
did become plausible. Turning in through what had once been the 
gate, her strong young shoulders swayed with the buggy and tossed 
off all doubts. There were moments when she was superb, and tliis 
was one. Her strong, rather tliick black eyebrows glistened in the light. 

So Amy Parker drove up to O’Dowds’ door, and if there was no 
■sign of death, there was little enough of life. There were two brown 
ducks with pointed sterns paddling and dipping in some thin mud. A 
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red sow lay on her side and exposed her leather teats. Under the 
pepper tree the meat-safe hung, and swung, round and round, slowly 
on a wire. And the house was the same as it had always been, sup- 
porting itself on itself, and the hole in the side window still stuffed 
with a bag. 

Amy Parker went looking for someone when she had chained 
the wheel, and eventually the face of her friend did come at her 
through a crack, and it seemed as if shortly everything must be 
explained. 

‘You will excuse me,* said Mrs O’Dowd, manipulating her moist 
gums, so that the words would pass, and the stubborn door, so that 
her friend Mrs Parker might squeeze inside, ‘you must excuse me’, 
she said, ‘if I sent for you in writun, my dear, makun it seem odicial, 
like, an T did think at the time, but the kiddy is forgetful that brought 
it, if her legs are strong. So for that reason I put pen to paper. An 
now you’uv come. An I am glad.* 

She held a dishcloth in her hand, and tliat cloth was very grey, and 
gave out a smell of all the old dishwater it had ever been in, probably 
grey water too. 

‘Yes, I am here,’ said Mrs Parker, who was feeling out of breath. 

It was perhaps constricted in the kind of hugger-mugger back 
kitchen, or storeroom, or dairy, or larder in which they stood, and 
in which it seemed most of the possessions of O ’Dowds were clut- 
tered. There were the buckets not yet washed from that morning’s 
milking, and the bodies of several flies in that morning’s milk. Several 
lines of old washed-out shirts and chemises - or was it rags? - hung 
from overhead, sawing at each other, stiff and dry, catching in the 
hair, in the small dark space of that room, where your ankles jostled 
the empty bottles that O’Dowd had not yet flung away. 1 here was a 
rat trap on a deal table, baited with a lump of yellow cheese, and 
beside it on a big white dish a piece of dry mutton. Everything that 
was gathered there seemed to have been put where it could be found, 
and that is more than can be said for tidiness. 

‘It is homely, like, as you know, but what can you do?’ siiid 
Mrs O’Dowd with a sideways look as she flicked at a fly with the 
dishcloth and trimmed a splinter of meat from the mutton. 

‘Then you are well?’ said Mrs Parker her friend. 

‘An why should I be sick? It is not me health that has ever troubled 
me, Mrs Parker. It is something far more complicayted.’ 

She sucked the air between her gums, as if the teeth were still 
there, and looked at the little window that the cobwebs had almost 
closed up. 
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So Mrs Parker waited, till her friend should give her a glimpse of 
something interesting, or horrible, or sad. 

‘It is him,* she said finally. ‘It is that bastard. He is on it again.* 

‘Is he ever off?* asked Mrs Parker, who had begun to mark time. 

‘Not that you could notice. But there arc occasions when he makes 
it a welter. An this is one of those. This is the biggest welter,* Mrs 
O’Dowd said. 

‘And what am I to do?* Mrs Parker asked. 

‘Why, talk to him, my dear, as a woman, an a mother, an a 
nciglibour, and an old friend. Wheedle him a bit.* 

‘ How am I to wheedle that you can’t?* 

Because this was something that Mrs Parker did not care about. 
She was all red and spirited in the small room. 

‘ I don’t see,* Mrs Parker said. 

‘Ah,* said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘1 am only liis wife, an that not quite. 
It is different for a friend, for he will be less inclined to punch you in 
the face or kick you in the stomach for your pains. Just talk to him 
reasonable, an you so nice, he’ll be cryun salt tears of remorse in a 
winkun, an all will be over, you will sec.’ 

‘Where is he?* Mrs Parker asked. 

‘He is on the back veranda, settun with liis shotgun, an a bottle 
of caudy Cologne, which is all we’uv got left. But the gun is only 
for show, Mrs Parker, take it from me, I know his ways.’ 

‘I tliink it would be better,’ said Mrs Parker, who did not like 
this a bit, ‘ 1 think it would be better if we allowed the eaudy Cologne 
to run its course, if that’s the end of the bottles, as you say. Then he 
will fall asleep. That is the more natural solution, it seems to me.* 

‘Ha,’ laughed Mrs O’Dowd. ‘No solution is natural where that 
bugger’s concerned. He would go to town on his own breath if he 
was put to it. No, Mrs Parker, it is his conscience that must be ap- 
pealed to. You wouldn’t forsake an old friend.* 

All this time the house had been quite still. You would not have 
thought that it contained a situation and that i difficult one. The 
walls of the small room were simple slab, that they had pasted over 
witli the newspapers, and the dies had done tlie rest. Amy Parker 
had never particularly noticed before that there was print to read, 
but began now to pick out, in slow words, the life of a grazier who 
had died after an accident with a bull. 

Then the feet began to stir. There was a slurring of boots over 
boards. O’ Dowd, she remembered, had large feet. 

‘Hsst!’ said his wife behind her hand, on which was the broad 
wedding ring that she wore for convenience. ‘That is him. He’s for 
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condescendim. Whether it*s for better or worse remains to be seen. 
Sometimes I tliink it is better if he sets.’ 

The feet had no intention but to nuwe. They came on. Tliey were 
moving over boards, some of which protested. Tlic house was groan- 
ing. A body, and tliat of a Jarge man, was jostling tliosc rooms 
through whicli it passed. 

T thitik we will be for movun ourselves,* Mrs O’Dowd said. 
‘Come, dear. This way.* 

And Amy Parker felt the grain of her friend’s hand. 

‘If it is a crisis he wants,* said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘then it is better to 
have a choice of avenues, as I discovered on a former occasion, an 
have not forgot since.* 

So they were whirling through the kitchen, tlirruigh the smell of 
cold fat and ash, and were in a kind of small passage, frail certainly, 
but with several openings. There was a sound of listening, as loud as 
the silence could make it. Mrs O’Dowd stood with the lobe of her 
right ear cocked on a finger. 

Then he burst through a door th.it was obviously cardboard, as 
was the whole house. It Happed. O’Dowd was terrible. His mouth 
was moist, and the hairs were black in his nose. 

‘Ah,* he cried. ‘Two ! ’ 

‘Surprised I am’, said his wife, ‘that you are not seeun more.* 

‘Why,* O’Dowd bellowed, ‘as if two flickun women is not en- 
ough.’ 

And he stood there most positively, holding an ugly sort of a gun, 
that Amy Parker hoped would not go off. 

‘Mr O’Dowd,’ she said, ‘don’t you recognize im ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said his wife, ‘it is our old friend Mrs Parker. C'ome to pay 
us a visit for old times’ sake.’ 

‘My arse,’ said O’Dowd. ‘A couple o’ Hickun women, an yon have 
a funeral.’ 

‘lhal is a nice way to speak to a lady,’ protested Mrs O’Dowd. 

‘lam not nice,’ said her husband simply. 

His eyes frowned on this truth as if he could not look .it it too 
long or too closely. It w.is a ])rctty pebble ol a thing that reLjuirctl 
much ex.imination. 

Then he took his gun and shot it off. 

‘God help us!’ shrieked his wife, holding her hair, that was 
coming down in bundles about her cars. ‘That we have come to this, 
in our own home, Christians notwithstandun.’ 

‘Arc you hit?’ asked Amy Parker, who had felt the wind. 

‘I can’t answer for every part of me body,’ Mrs O’Dowd cried. 
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‘It’s the fright I got. You black hugger! You devul! You’ll kill us 
yeti’ 

‘What else do you think 1 am flickiin well aiinuii at? Damn 
woman! ’ 

And lie took the gun again. 

‘Quick,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘Mrs Parker, we must make tracks.’ 

And in that small space of brown passage, with die flinty smell of 
the gun and its hot oil, tiicrc was such a flapping of women, re- 
volving, and beating against the walls, as they chose some opening 
through whicli to escape. In this scrimmage Amy Parker became 
separated from her friend and tound herself in the best room, with 
the bit of a door to shut and hope against. Where licr friend went to 
she did not know, only that she had rcmi>vcd herself in that same 
gyration of anxiety ami skirt. 

‘Flick me if it ain’t fmished,’ O’Dovvd had begun to bellow. 

He could have been breaking his gun the other side of the door, 
and there was such .i slapping of his pockets, as if he were on 
fire. 

‘Sold out,’ he roared. ‘ But I will get her,’ he said, ‘if I wring her 
bailey neck.’ 

After a door had crashed, and the house had shaken and settled 
again, they seemed to have entered a fresh phase, of peace, or in- 
verted frenzy. In the room in which Amy Parker stood, which was 
the best at O’Dowds’, and for that reason never used, even the soul 
suspected it would never rise. Roses had been pasted in wrinkles 
over every possible crack of escape, with the result that life had 
given up and was littering the window sill with wings and shells and 
pale spidery legs. The intruder, already petrified, was received into 
the presence of the greater mummies, the sofa, with hair sprouting 
from the shoulders, and on the mantelpiece a long cat, that O’Dowd 
had stuffed for his wife, who had been foml of it. 

Turning with an effort from the sad cat, Amy Parker looked 
through the fog of the window .uid saw her neighbour elongate her- 
self catwisc round the corner of a shed, the ears appearing to be 
flattened back, and in her glassy eyes the desperate hope of self- 
protection. d'heii the observer would have told her friend that she 
need no longer fear the gun, but she could not tear the window open, 
and as the sound of knuckles on the glass was terrible in the deatlily 
room, all attempts to attract attention were fizzling fatefully out. So 
Mrs O’Dowd continned to crane and flatten, as if sl’c were expecting 
death to appear from some direction she could not tliiiik of, much 
as she racked her brains. 
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As Amy Parker 'was struggling to break the terrible bonds of her 
protective room, O’Dowd came round the comer of the house, carry- 
ing the cleaver as if it were a little flag. 

Then it is true, Mrs Parker could not scream against the glass. 

She saw the gristle come in Mrs O’Dowd’s diroat as she flattened 
herself still flatter against the shed. Before she ran, round the corner 
of the house. And O’Dowd running, carrying his little flag. 

Then Amy Parker was freed. She burst out, she ran, not because 
she was brave, but because the diread of her life had become attached 
to the same spool which was winding O’Dowds round the house. 
So Amy Parker ran too, down the rickety step, against the fuchsia 
tree, that tingled as she passed. She ran, in turn, round the house, 
which had become the only pivot of existence; without it they were 
lost. 

They were running and running, though sometimes also lurcliing, 
whether it was from the grog, or the slipper^?^ pineneedles on that 
side, or the stones and the potliolcs on the other, or just because 
somebody’s corns gave a twinge that was extra bad. But running. 
That was the desperate thing. And bits of the house flashed past, 
through 'windows and doors, the boxes in which they had led their 
stale hves - why, there was the loaf lying diat the woman had cut 
crooked that morning, and the pair of pants die man had let fall 
from his thighs, and let lie, in black coils. Such gUmpses flittered. And 
the flattened cat on her varnished stand on the mantelpiece. She had 
been called Tib, Amy Parker remembered, from behind her breath. 

Where arc we going to? she asked. At the moment death seemed 
terrible hard to catch. The back of O’Dowd fluctuated. At times she 
wondered what she would do if she could run fast enough. But the 
back of O’Dowd lurched round the next corner. Always. 

There were moments when, dirough the straining air, slie swore 
that she heard the man hack off his 'wife’s head with the chopper. She 
knew the thud, and had seen before, somewhere, the white pipe gasp- 
ing words of forgiveness in the dust. We will have to do somediing 
with the body, she said, before the constable comes. 

But in the meantime she was rumiing, in the same cloud that 
several fowls had formed, as if disturbed by the prospect of cliop- 
ping. The fowls’ long skinny necks were stretched right out. They 
were extended in the general motion. And a pig too. The same red 
SOW raced in the race, her teats hitting her ribs, grunting and farting 
as she galloped, with every sign of mirth, or perhaps terror, it was 
difl^ult to teU. The fowls shot off at a tangent, but the sow continued, 
out of dedication to man. 
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Round and round man ran, till he had come on quite a 
into that country in which he is prepared to suffer, sometimes rolling 
his eyeballs, sometimes giving, in the depths of his fixed eyes, 
melancholy glimpses of the static world of peace that he has lost. In 
this way Amy Parker, when she had all but bust, saw her husband 
and her two children, seated at the kitchen table, drinking tea out 
ofwliitc cups, the crumbs of Tuesday’s c.ike falling yellow from the 
corners of their mouths. And she could have cried. She did, in fact, 
just begin to blubber, for herself, no longer for her friend. 

‘Mrs Parker,’ Mrs O’Dowd was panting just then. 

So that Mrs Parker, looking round, saw that Mrs O’Dowd, by 
exerting herself tremendously, had managed to catch up. The grey 
blur of her face was mostly mouth and eyes. 

‘ V/hat arc we to do now?’ Mrs Parker panted in return. 

For they were still running and running romid die house, some- 
where ahead, or else at the tail of O’ Dowd. 

‘Pray to God,* Mrs O’Dowd hissed. 

And the two women did, after a fashion, resuming an acquaintance 
they had not kept up, even hinting they liad been neglected. They 
ran and prayed. 

Then at the corner by the big tank it happened quite suddenly 
diat they met O’Dowd, who had had the brilliant notion of running 
in the opposite direction. He was wet, and black, with die cliopper 
inliishand. 

‘Ahhh!’ cried his wife. ‘It is yon at last. I am ready for whatever 
it is you intend to do. It is not me that ever denied you nothun. Here 
lam.’ 

She stood still, in the last fragments of herselt and her tormented 
hair. Out of her bosom, on to her blouse, had bumped the holy medals 
that she wore for safety. 

‘ So help me God,’ she said, ‘ I was not bad, an I was not good, so 
chop quit k, an let us have the judgement.’ 

Then O’Dowd, who was bigger than ever, and the drink lighting 
him up with intemperate fire, began to tremble, and liis flag flapped, 
the little chopper that he carried in liis hand. 

‘Ah,’ he cried, ‘it is die devul that got inter me. An the eaudy 
Cologne.’ 

Till he was crying and protesting, and his lips, that had been thinned 
out by sun and rumiing, were full again. 

‘It is me nature, I am like this,’ he cried. ‘I am up an down. It 
isn’t diat there is actual bad in me, if there is not actual good. I am 
a middlun man. It is only when the drink takes hold that I get a bit 
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above mcself, and then would do no harm, onyway, I am pretty 
certain not.’ 

‘Then we know now,’ said liis wife, who liad sat down where she 
was, in a few tufts of yellow grass and dead leaves and dust. ‘Then 
it is all cleared up quite convenient, an we arc more alive than dead. 
That is the main tiling. It is obUgun of you, my dear, to explain the 
situation.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, wiping his nose, that was getting out of hand, ‘it is 
all over now. An 1 will take a little nap, Mrs Parker, if you don’t 
mind. It will be good for me. Just now I am not meself.* 

Mrs O’Dowd sat shredding grass, and her friend, who was above 
her, had become a monument. As O’Dowd began to move his body 
with some care across the yard, stepping so as to avoid the dead 
emotions, and carrying liis little implement as if it were a piece of 
paper, that he would roll up, now that it was no more use, and put 
away. Then he went into the house, after bashing his forehead on 
the lintel, and crying out because he did not deserve it. 

Mrs O’lDowd began to hum. She shredded grass. She was making 
a comb-and-paper noise. And her liiiir was hanging down. 

‘Will you leave him?’ Mrs Parker asked. 

But Mrs O’Dowd hummed. 

‘I would not stand for any such nonsense, not from any man, not 
from a husband,’ said Mrs Parker, shifting her stone limbs. 

‘But I Ukc him,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, throwing aside the dead grass. 

‘ Wc are suited to each other,’ she said. 

And she began to manipulate her legs, that were under her, and 
that had begun to set into a permanent shape from being poured there 
molten. 

*Aoh,’ she said. ‘I could’ uv killed him, notwithstandun, if it had 
been my hand had held the little axe, an us ruimun round the house 
for fun.’ 

Now Amy Parker had gone to release the wheel of the buggy, in 
the shafts of which the old horse stood looking, and her friend had 
turned and gone back into the house, putting up her hair through the 
long trance that life can become. 

‘Oh, an Mrs Parker,’ she said, putting her head out through a 
window, ‘I had forgot. Would you like a nice piece of cheese, that 
was made by me own hand? It is mature an nice.’ 

But Amy Parker shook her head, and the old horse pulled. They 
were going. Tlirough a trance of trees and all that had not happened. 



chapter ii 


Stan Parki-r would soiiiciimcs fail to recognize his wife. He 
would see her for the first time. J fe would look at her and feel. 
This is a dilferciit one, as if she had hoeii several. She was, ofeourse, 
according to which dream rose to the surface. SoincLiines she was 

bea util 111 . 

Or again, they would look at each other in the course of some 
silence, and she would wtmder, she would wonder what she had been 
giving away. But he respected anti accepted her mysteries, as she 
ctmld never respect and accept his. I hen she would become sour and 
strident, from thinking about it, and she would wring out the dish- 
cloth tight, and slam it on the hook, and shake the water from her 
hands. At these moments tt>t> he saw her ft^r the first time, and was 
surprised how sour .iiid ugly she was, a greyncss in her coarse face 
that shone with the exertion o1 some work. Yes, she is ugly and 
bitter, he said, and he could not have touched her unpleasant skin. 

But walking in tin* garden in the evening, after the cliildren were 
fed, and the nnlk vessels scalded, and tlie dishes in the rack, then she 
came into her own. I h' hketl to come along the path, and find her 
by accident at these times, and linger with her or put his arm awk- 
wardly thrtnigh hers, and stroll beside her, also awkwardly at first, 
rill warmth and her acceptance made them part ot each fithcr. 

So they wouUl stroll through the rather overgrown summer 
garden before iiigiit lell, and the plants ol the garden lilting their 
heads from the du>t and tlie cicadas in full throat. 

‘Ah,’ she wtuild crs% ‘fliat old thing!’ 

And draw awa\ Irom him, and stoop, to pull at a plant or weed 
that they called W.indenng Jew. She did not believe in the elticacy 
of her act; it was simply a rite that had to be performed, and she 
would straighten up and throw away the pale .sUin that she had pulled, 
as if she had already lorgotteii. 

So they would stroll in the dusk ol the garden. 

‘ Peabody ’, he said once, ‘ is coming tomorrow to look over Nancy’s 
heifer. 1 think he’ll buy.’ 

‘What, that poor heifer!’ she replied. ‘1 did not want to sell 
Nancy’s calf.’ 

‘ We have too many,’ he said. 

‘Poor Moll,’ siie said, ‘she’ll tret.’ 
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And she picked the sharp leaf from the oleander that she was pass- 
ing. She was speaking for the sake of speaking, for she knew in her 
heart, all tilings happen that are intended. She threw the sharp leaf 
away. 

‘She’ll fret,’ she said. ‘Thelma was crying tonight. She got a 
splinter under one of her fingernails. I took it out but she is still 
upset.’ 

She thought of her pale child, now asleep in the prevailing dusk, 
and for whom she could do nothing beyond take out splinters. 

‘If she never gets anything worse than splinters,’ he said. 

For he too was speaking for the sake of speaking. Their presences 
were sufficient, but some feeling of guilt made them speak in code 
words to hide their wealth. Her face was creamy, porous, absorbing 
what remained of the light. His longer, sharper one, almost a hatchet, 
cut the darkness. Now they were looking at each other, face on, ab- 
sorbed in the mystery of the moment. But tliey were forced t<^ speak. 
They spoke about their delicate child, Thelma, who had developed 
asthma, until he began to tell again about cc^ws, how' Nancy’s heifer 
reminded him of one he had known, that threw a bull calf with two 
heads. 

She made a noise of protest, because she did not want the drowsy 
peace of tliat moment to be disturbed, with Howers melting in the 
dusk, and her husband. 

‘It is all cows with you,’ she said. ‘Don’t you ever consider your 
children?’ 

‘Wfiat am I to do?’ he laughed. 

But his face quickly composed itself, returning to a suspicion that 
it was she who had moved the children out of his reach after they 
had created them together. Still, it was less important now, in the 
disappearing garden, and the cliildrcn themselves lost in sleep. 

She began to move closer to him, sensing some thought of v/hich 
she might not approve. The darkness was moving with them. Soft 
shapes of bushes brushed against them, the heads of flowers passed 
silkily against their legs and checks. He should, by rights, have been 
chained by her power of soft darkness. But tonight he was not. It 
might have been hard daylight in which they walked. 

So she said, in a voice that blamed him for it, ‘I am going in, Stan. 
We can’t walk about like lunatics all night. There arc things to do.’ 

But he did not detain her. 

She went in and began to wind wool for clothes she would knit 
for the winter, fixing the skein on the backs of two chairs, since she 
did not J*njoy the luxury of someone to help her by holding it on liis 
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hands. And as slie wound she thought recklessly of the moment at the 
mulberry tree. She had been gathering mulberries, and was stained 
by them. Big glistening leaves waved upon their stalks as she worked. 
There was a continual opening and closing of the tree, an interplay 
of sky and leaves, of light and shade, so that she was mottled with it, 
as well as stained by the juice. Then her husband had come, and they 
stood together, inside the envelope of the shining tree, talking, and 
laughing .it notliing, and gatliering fruit. Then she had kissed liim 
suddenly on his surprised mouth, with such vehenicnce, slie remem- 
bered the impact of their teeth, destroying the soft ripeness of mul- 
berries. And he laugJied and looked almost shaken; he did not hold 
with kissing by daylight. Sfi that she began again quietly to gather 
the fruit, ashamed of her ripeness and her purple hands. 

The woman in the kitchen wound the wool skilfully, if not fiercely, 
and looked over her shoulder for her husband to come. But he did 
not. How flat the leaves were afterwards. Some fruit had little mag- 
goty things, but frankly, these would cook up. Her husband had 
continued to gather with her for a little wliile. He was drying up. as 
the result of w^orking hard for many years in the sun. She was con- 
scious of his face beside her as they picked. His skin was almost the 
skin of a sandy man, but he was not sandy, no particular colour of 
hair. His muscles, which had been developed by work, were be- 
ginning to look too obvious, at times even ludicrous. So they gathered 
fruit together, and after a while he went. 

The woman winding wool held all this enclosed in her face, wliich 
had begun to look sunken. It Avas late, of course, late for the kind of 
lives they led. Sometimes the wool caught in tlic cr.icks of the 
woman’s coarse hands. She was without mystery now. She was 
moving round the w'inding chairs on flat feet, for she had taken off 
her shoes for comfort, and her breasts were rather large inside her 
plain blouse. Self-pity and a feeling of exhaustion made her tell herself 
her husband was avoiding her, whereas he was probably just waiting 
for a storm. This would break soon, freeing them from their bodies. 
But the woman did not think of this. She coniiniicd to be obsessed 
by the hot night, and the insects that were filling the porcelain shade 
of the lamp, and the eyes o£ her husband, that were at best kind, at 
worst cold, but always closed to her. !f she could have held his head in 
her hands and looked into the skull at his secret life, whatever it was, 
then, she felt, she might have been placated. But as the possibility was 
. so remote, she gave such a twist to the wool that she broke the strand. 

It is time I went to bed, she said. 

And she did, when she had drunk a glass of tepid water, and 
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mastered a burst of flatulence that surged up out of her discontent. 
She went in her stockings, leaving the wool, which was grey in 
colour, and only half-wound from the two chairs. There would be all 
die days in her life in which to wind wool. 

The husband could sense all this happening in the house as he sat 
outside in the darkness, agreeably, softly, lost in it. He was watching 
for the storm. Events of immense importance would take place if 
only the moment of lightning could occur. But it did not yet seem 
that the Httle soft flashes playing about the mountain tops would 
gather themselves together to achieve supreme power, rhere was a 
sense of loitering in the warm darkness. As the man waited he 
lazily passed liis hands over his relaxed body, of which the strength 
had created nothing significant. So he became restless, moving from 
side to side on liis buttocks. His strength was powerless. He could 
not gather himself together. He flickered like the httle bursts of 
lightning on the mountaintops. In his vague restlessness it would 
have been easy for him to go to his wife, and touch her, and fall 
asleep. But he did not. 

Even his wife flickered mysteriously in his mind in that darkness. 
He remembered a morning at the mulberry tree when he had found 
her gathering fruit, and the goodness and familiarity of her face had 
pleased liim so much that he had neglected what he had intended 
to do, to gather fruit beside her for a few minutes. I’heir hands 
ghded tlurough the leaves, sometimes touching each other, scarcely 
by accident, and this was good too, with the simplicity of true love. 
So the leaves opened and enfolded. Till they were close he looked 
with 'surprise at her kind of burnt beauty, and she was pressing her 
mouth into liis mouth, they were hanging on each other with sudden 
hooks. But the desire to grapple with the unknown woman, who 
was also his wife, quickly dried up. Her importance had dwindled 
in the brilliance of the day. Their skins passed across each other like 
paper across paper. For she had felt it too. She went on gathering fruit. 
And he, after gathering a few more handfuls, to make it appear more 
natural, went back up the path, wondering. 

But as the man Stan Parker sat in the flickering darkness waiting 
for the storm, the form of liis wife faded into insignificance. A gre.it 
fork of blue lightning gashed die flat sky. He listened to the drums of 
thunder, of which the first rolls shook the silence. The still, stale air 
had begun to move. 

The man’s breath came in gulps now, as if he had never been free 
to breathe enough. He was palpitating and shivering with the leaves 
of the garden, the wood of the house even, against wliicli liis face 
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was resting. The storm came. It bent the garden. Large flat drops of 
rain were plastering the leaves and hard earth. Soon the land was sliin- 
ing whenever lightning opened its darkness. That torment of darkness, 
of lashing, twisted trees, became, rather, an ecstasy of fulfilment. 

The man who was watching the storm, and who seemed to be 
sitting right at the centre of it, was at first exultant. Like his own 
dry paddocks, his skin drank the rain. He folded his wet arms, and 
this attitude added to his complacency. J-Ic was firm and strong, hus- 
band, father, and owner of cattle. He sat tliere touching liis own 
muscular arms, for lie had taken off his shirt during the heat and was 
wearing his singlet. But as the storm increased, his flesh had doubts, 
and he began to experience humility. The lightning, which could 
have struck open basalt, had, it seemed, the power to open souls. It 
was obvious in the yellow flash that something like this had hap- 
pened, the flesh had slipped from his bones, and a light was sliming 
in his cavernous skull. 

The rain bufli tcd and ran off the limbs of the man seated on the 
edge of the veranda. In Ins new humility, weakness and acceptance 
had become virtues. He retreated now, into the shelter of the veranda, 
humbly holding with his hand the wooden post that he had put there 
himself years before, and at this hour of the night ho was quite grate- 
ful for the presence of the simple wood. As the rain sluiced liis lands, 
and the fork of the lightning entered the crests of his trees. The dark- 
ness was full of wonder. Standing there somewhat meekly, the man 
could have loved something, someone, if he cmild have penetrated 
beyond the wood, beyond the moving darkness. Ikn he could not, 
and in his confusion he prayed Ui CJod, not in specific petition, word- 
lessly almost, for the sake of company. Till lie began U) know every 
corner of the darkness, as if it wxrc daylight, and he were ui love with 
the heaving world, down to the last blade of wet grass. 

Soon a new gentleness had crept into the rain, because the storm 
was passing. Sound became distinguishable from soiuid. The drops 
were separate on the iron roof, the Iasi cold gusts rubbed leaf on leaf 

Stan Parker, who was still standing there, holding on to the 
veranda post, had been battered by the storm. His hair was plastered 
to liis head, he was exhausted, but he was in love with the rightness 
of the world. Smiling at his own daring in accepting tliis conclusion, 
he began to go hack into the dinging, sleepy darkness of the house, 
.feeling liis way between the furniture, of the lioi:sc in which other 
people lived. He was quite distinct in this tuzzy world of sighs .and 
clocks. Still smiling, he took off liis clothes, and sleep swallowed 
liim at one gulp. 



The next morning they all threw the sheets ofF as if life were 
waiting for them. Summer wore a fresh glaze. It was also the morning 
that Ossie Peabody was to come about Nancy’s heifer. 

‘Poor thing,’ Amy Parker said again, later on, after she had hung 
out the rags with which they dried the teats of the cows. ‘And Ossie 
Peabody, Stan, they say he’s mean,’ she said, ‘so watch out.’ 

‘ Ossie’ll buy at our price,’ he said, ‘or we shall k^ep the heifer.’ 

‘That is all very well, now,* said liis wife. ‘But you are too soft. 
We shall see.’ 

Stan did not answer that, because it was unimportant, and he was 
feeling good. He tightened the belt on his waist and went out. 

Liquid breezes were Ucking the trees into tender shapes of green. 
The fowls were nniiid the yard, burnished or mottled. The blue bitch 
came sidling, her mulberry nose moist in that morning of light. 

‘ OO-er, Ray ! I’ll tell on you ! ’ Thelma cried. 

Because he had rubbed her face with red mud. She was dirtied. 
That day was too much for Thelma’s thin face. She shrank away 
from it. And Ray flung a ball of moist red mud, for good measure, 
that flattened on her pinafore. 

Thelma screamed. 

‘Go on,’ said Stan Parker between liis teeth. 

He would have to stop and play the father. He cuffed the boy’s 
head that was bristling up at liiui. On tliis morning he could have 
spoken to liis cliildreii, but the boy, seeing this, was shy and ran away 
to stir up an ants’ nest. 

‘It’s all right, Thel,’ said the father, mumbling between contented 
lips. ‘It’s going to wash off.’ 

‘I hate him,’ she screamed. ‘I’d kick him in the stomach if I could, 
but he always runs away.’ 

Then she went into the wash-house, and when slie had washed lier 
face, looked at it in the glass, wetting Jicr lips and pursing them up, 
till she had become quite dreamy with her own reflection. 

Stan Parker went on towards the cow yards, where he would meet 
his friend and neighbour and transact this small bit of business. He 
walked a roundabout way, for the pleasure of it, across the stubble 
from wliich he and the old German had already brought in the oats. 
A wind was flattering the trees. They tossed and curved to it. And 
the man’s spirit was lifted on the wind. He half-remembered a tune 
that he had whistled as a boy, on a horse, beliind cattle, hunched 
forward on the pommel of the saddle. What if he was still this wliis- 
tling youth? he wondered. It was a cold thought, that left him tingling 
in the callous wind, but possible. He went on. A crane rose from water 
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in a lower paddock and set slow sail, back across the blue morning. 

Just then Stan Parker saw his neighbour Ossie Peabody open the 
side gate, bending down from the matted bay gelding that he almost 
always rode. Tlie neighbour was going quite casually througli the 
rather complicated manoeuvre of gate-opening, while scarclnrig the 
landscape for things that would make him jealous. For many years 
Ossie Peabody had envied Stan Parker, in private, with many a slow 
twinge. Now he saw Stan walking across his land. Both men looked 
away. They had known each other so long, each took it for granted 
that he was recognized. Eventually they would meet and talk to- 
gether, or shape words between grunts, and silences, and glances, and 
memories of all that had happened to each other over the years. 

Ossie Peabody was a man with a long nose, of Stan’s age perhaps, 
but drier, and always showing several scabs. The good nature with 
which he had been born had turned rather sour since he drove the 
volunteers to Wullunya for the floods. He had closed up. He lived 
at home still with his mum and dad and a young, negative wife, who 
bore children, and that was about all. Ossie Peabody did not like liis 
children. He did not like much. He respected his parents. He liked a 
good cow. Somewhere in his fastnesses there was a kind of affection 
for his neighbour Stan Parker, but complicated by much that was 
envious and sour. Because he would have liked to talk to Stan, mostly 
he avoided him. He drove liis spurs into his shaggy, patient horse 
and took another road, feeling, to his increased sourness, that he 
would not be missed. 

Now the two men were converging on the cow yard at Parkers’, 
where the meeting would take place. They came on, with their heads 
down, pretending. 

They said, ‘Lo, Stan.’ ‘Lo, Ossie.’ 

Almost with surprise. 

I’hcn Ossie got down. He stood disgruntled on the ground, in his 
old strapped leggings, with his icet apart, realizing he was a shorter 
man than Stan. 

‘Where’s this three-legged, flickin heifer you got?’ Ossie Peabody 
asked. 

Stan Parker smiled but did not reveal yet, as if he would release 
his dove all in good time. 

‘Well, how are we, Ossie?’ Stan Parker asked. 

But Ossie Peabody sniffed; he could have had something up his 
nose, and it so long, and flushed in summer. 

‘Nice oat crop, Stan?’ he asked. 

‘All right,’ said Stan Parker. 
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He was feeling good. He was glad even to be with this sour man, 
his neighbour, whom he had watched dry up and get longer in the 
nose. Often he thought of tilings he would liave liked to tell Ossie, 
but Ossie was not there, and so he forgot. 

‘Nice rain,* he said. 

‘What there was,* rcpHcd the neighbour. ‘ Nice day, anyway.* 

He looked at Stan, wondering whether he was^-playing a game. 
Because Ossie Peabody was now aching to see the little lieifcr, whose 
great beauty he could only suspect. She was Stan*s loo. He wanted 
to own this. So Ossie Peabody looked at his neighbour, and wondered, 
and resented, and thought perhaps that Stan was clever, and tliat was 
why he was a queer bugger, he was always coming round the 
comer, up to somctliing. So Ossie spat. 

But Stan Parker only felt good. 

‘Want to sec the heifer, eh? All right, Ossie,* Stan Parker said. 

He was stretcliing himself, as if he had risen from sleep, and his 
bones cracked, in a way that was most irritating to his neiglibour, 
who flicked at the dust with his long black ugly whip. Ossie Peabody 
was taut, but the day had lulled Stan Parker into a sense of security 
as sure and soft as cranes* wings. Once or twice he remembered 
the storm, in wliich he had confessed his weakness, and which he 
should have denied now, though he did not, for actually there was no 
need to. 

Suddenly he went from the yard in wliich they were standing, 
through another and smaller yard, in which hung a pepper tree, and 
flung open a grey gate. At tliis point in the ritual Ossie Peabody 
did not know how he felt about Stan Parker, his sure step, and liis 
well-repaired yards. Ossie was biting liis lip, in a long old green 
greatcoat that he was wearing for the i:hange in the weather. His 
bronze skin liad a tint of verdigris. 

But there was the little heifer. Her shining nose suspected life, as 
she advanced on props of legs, rolling her soft eyes and butting the 
air with buds of horns. Stan Parker made all kinds of consohng 
noises. He walked behind with liis hands spread like fans. The heifer 
advanced. The fronds of the tree stroked. But she was unwilling. Her 
beauty trembled. 

‘Not a bad sort of cow, Stan,* said Ossie Peabody in a clear, 
metallic voice that was not going to give much away. 

The heifer pltuiged into the last yard. Her feet would have been 
playful if they had not been distressed. They were lost on that earth. 
She sprayed tlie air with feai . 

‘Nicely built. I want to handle her,’ Ossie Peabody said. 
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He was throwing back the sleeves from his wrists. He was urgent. 
He could not wait to touch this cow flesh. 

Stan Parker was coming round on soft feet. Now the whole air 
was slow, the bright morning trembled, it waited for a moment. 
Before he touched the rope lier glistening neck wore. 

* Quiet enough,* said Ossie Peabody, who was examining tlic cow. 

He began to prod and squeeze. He touched her with a resentful 
excitement, as if this were the only pleasure that would ever ripple on 
liis still life. 

And Stan Parker held the little heifer. There were magpies calling 
to each other, and falling in play out of the sky, in bundles of pied 
feathers. There was a scent of fresh dung and recent rain. He was 
powerless against all this, and anytliing that might happen: he stood 
smiling ftiolishly at whatever Ossie Peabody said. 

‘Yes, Ossie,* he said, ‘she’s got the milker’s lines all right, the 
milker's rump.’ 

He stood there smiling. He was a big man, and rather erect. Now 
he had in his face all that simplicity and goodness that he sensed to 
be paramount. Why, each frond of the pepper tree could not have 
hung otherwise. He looked down, a bit ashamed of liis happiness, 
at his clods of boots. 

‘Could be short in one tit,’ Ossie Peabody was saying. 

‘Calf’ll pull it down.’ 

‘That’s all right. What if she’s barren?’ 

‘ Sell her for beef.’ 

‘Ah, no, no, Stan. I don’t want to waste me time.* 

And he began to give reasons why. 

But could not compete with the upright posts of that yard, which 
Stan Parker had felled, and shaped, and ramped the earth round. 
Through the interstices of the liigh yard the sky showed. By now it 
was ablaze. Stan Parker closed liis eyes, accepting the foolislmess ot 
words, and disintegrating into little spasmodic waves of knowledge 
and contentment. His knowledge of goodness was impervious. 

Ossie Peabody looked sharply at Stan Parker and thought. You’re 
a funny sort of bugger all right, simple, or is it clever? 

‘How much are you askin for this beast?* he said suddenly in a low 
quick voice. 

‘ Six,* said Stan. 

‘Gor struth, six for a little bit of a thing! Unproven, Stan. You’ll 
have to look somewhere else. I’m a poor man. With a family. There’s 
the kids* education. An clothes. An sickness. There’s the flickin 
doctor’s bills. The wife’s crook too. She’s never been right since the 
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last kid. It’s her womb’s fell, Doc PiUinger says. Well, that’s just my 
luck. They tell me I got to send her to Sydney, see a specialist or 
somethin. Course, I dunno. But I ain’t got the cash, Stan, for cows.’ 

Then he watched that Stan Parker twisting the bit of rope that 
hung from the heifer’s neck. 

But Stan did not speak. He wished that he had been on his own 
because he could not contain the greatness of that day. So he twisted 
the piece of rope. ' 

‘I might be able to do three,’ Ossie Peabody said and watched. 
‘If I tighten up on one or two things. But a man’s human, Stan. 
You got to have one or two smokes, and a tluttcr with the books, 
Stan. But I could do tliree if you arc willin.’ 

Then the magpies were calling those long clear cold calls, and the im- 
mense sky expanded still farther. So Stan Parker opened his hands that 
were holding the rope.This Ossie Peabody was a miserable sort of a man. 

‘All right, Ossie,’ he said, ‘you can take her, if you like, for three. 
You’ve got a good cow.’ 

‘Ah, I don’t doubt that, Stan. You’ve got the right strain. Now 
here you arc. I have it with me. We’ll count it out.’ 

And they did. Note by note. 

Stan Parker took the money, which was rather crumpled, and put 
it in his pocket. He doubted the importance of this transaction, and 
of most acts. People who did not know him might have thought he 
was uncertain of himself. But on this morning he was certain, if never 
before. So much so, he tdted the hat over liis eyes to hide liis know- 
ledge. The glare was blinding also by that time of day. 

Then the Iniserable Ossie Peabody was climbing on to his matted 
horse and was heading the little heifer towards the side gate, stretch- 
ing out along his horse’s neck and flapping liis elbows, in case he 
might lose her even yet. 

When they were gone Stan Parker returned to the house, from 
which his wife was shaking a duster and looking out. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘did he pay?’ 

‘Ah,* he said, ‘I got what I wanted.’ 

From under the brim of liis hat. 

‘You did! ’ she said. ‘Then I am surprised at you.* 

She compressed her mouth into a tight shape to deny some tenderness. 

‘But he’s a miserable sort of coot,’ he said, ‘that Ossie Peabody. 
He says his wife’s womb has fallen.’ 

‘Ah,’ she said, her duster suspended. ‘It could have.’ 

Then she drew back into the room, though she could have hung 
there a long time on the sill, looking at her husband in the sunlight. 



chapter 12 


Summer took hold of the country, and it dried up. The leaves of 
the trees were sandpapery together, and when a wind blew through 
the yellow grass it rattled in dead yellow stems. Tlierc was a scurf 
of dry seed on the grey earth, and where the cattle gathered at the 
waterholes and creeks, nosing the green scum, the earth had set in 
craters. Tlierc were many dead things in tlie landscape - the grey 
skeletons of trees, an old weak cow that had stuck in the mud and 
did not rise again, lizards that hie had left belly upwards. It seemed 
at times during tliat summer that everything would die. Hut people 
did not care, as they shaded their feeble eyes or mopjicd their greasy 
skins. They just did not care, that is, in the early, passive stages. 
Later on, wlicn the fires broke out, and got out of control, and scorch- 
ed .ilong the gullies, and arrived in the fowl yards, and entered win- 
dows, so that the limp curtains w'cre a pair of demoniac flames, then 
the people woke up at last and realized that they did not want to 
die. Screams came out of the tliroats of those tliat were caught. 
They remembered their cliildhood, and their sins, and could have 
reformed altogether and become saints, if there had been question 
of a second chance. Some did receive tliis, but only fled out of them- 
selves for a short time, then returned worse than before. 

However, it was before the fires that Armstrong sent for two pairs 
of dressed ducks, tliat Amy Parker took up one evening to the house, 
after she had made things tidy. Armstrong liad company at tliis time, 
several ladies and gentlemen from the city, people of wealth, if 
nothing else, Mrs O’Dowd said. It was on account ot the girl Made- 
leine, she thought, that there was great doings in the house, so Mrs 
Frisby said, and ducks ordered, because this Madeleine could no 
longer hold young Armstrong off, she was taking him at last. 

Amy Parker set ofl that evening through the dry world with Arm- 
strongs* dressed diicks in a shallow basket on her arm. She was neat 
enough in her clean blouse, with her arms still red from scrubbing 
off the blood of ducks. She walked with a slight breathlessness, 
wondering already what she would find and say, and whether she 
would see Madeleine. Most probably not. So that she grew slower 
on the lull, and red, for she was plump at this time, if not actually fat, 
and her limbs became awkward, with their smell of innocent, best 
soap. 
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So she came to Armstrongs’ gateway, which had cost a great deal 
of money and showed it, in volumes of iron and brick, and on each 
pillar of red brick the name was printed in wliite flints. Armstrongs* 
property had been called Glastonbury, sLicc a gentleman of educa- 
tion, after a few drinks, said it was not unlike the place of that name, 
of which nobody else had heard, in the old country. So Mr Arm- 
strong was pleased. He spc^kc it softly to himself, and looked it up in 
a book, and liis place became Glastonbury. 

At this time Mr Armstrong was quite the man of leisure, though 
his skin had never lost its beefy grain. But it was so long now since 
he had put the apron off that people had forgotten. Only some- 
times, eating liis meat, the malice stirred in some, and they would 
look up, and feel superior above their plates, and take what he had 
to offer, and get out. But most just ate. Or strolled on liis lawns and 
spoke about Europe. And were obsequious to his son, who sinclled 
of bay rum, and to his daughters, who wore the scent of gardenias. 
There was, in fact, an English lord dangling after one daughter, Mrs 
O’Dowd said. So Mr Armstrong was pleased. He had a crest now, 
and a club, and a great many parasites who did him the honour of 
reheving him of his cash. 

Even on the drive at Glastonbury prosperity was obviiuis. It shone 
in the mirror leaves of laurels, and lurked in the glimpses of shrub- 
beries and lawns, and in a little summerhouse, in which a hand of 
cards had been abandoned beneath the cloying roses. Before she 
dived down that drive reserved for tradesmen and servants, Amy 
Parker noticed with some shyness the statue of the naked woman 
near the front door. Most people were hushed by that statue into 
a state of respect. They did not look at it, or only casually, and, 
after enjoying in a furtive flash the suggestiveness of the dimpled 
hands, accepted it as a respectable symbtil of the wealth that had put 
it there. 

But Amy Parker became hot, and wished that the statue had not 
been there, as she turned along the side of the house to reach the 
door which would admit her. On this side they had planted a grove 
of gardenias, of which the formal leaves and melting flowers might 
have resisted her in that dusk, if she had not looked through a window 
of the house and felt impelled. So she loitered, and brushed through 
the gardenia leaves without thought of guilt, to sec inside the window 
at which she had at first only glanced. 

The room into which she looked glowed in the dusk, for they had 
lit a big opalescent lamp, and there was a silver branch of candles, 
of which the flames batted in the breeze. They had encouraged a 
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draught in that heat, throwing the curtains open, and tlie door, which 
led back into the house, to other mysteries and other lights. Several 
people were gathered in the room, Amy Parker saw; the black- 
coated, elderly, respectful men, and the more ostentatious younger 
one. Hut all absorbed into shadow, except for their white shirt fronts, 
and their laces held to listen. They were the audience. It was Made- 
leine by whom they had been sculptured. She stood there. She robbed 
the lamp even of its light. 

So that Amy Parker came a little closer, drenched by the scent of 
flowers in the heady darkness, into which the arms vifjasmine reached 
out from the side of the house, and embraced the intruding face with 
little treiiK^rs. Itoiii Jiere she could watch, aiionyinously as a moth, 
but not hear. She did not want to hear. She would have been afraid. 
Besides, she could hear too plainly her own deafening heart. 

Now Madeleine raised her arm, and the eyes of the men looked 
along It, as if it had not been flesh but something more extravagant. 
They weie commanded by it, just as they laughed when the shape of 
her mouth told diem. I he old men laughed as if tJicy had been hit, 
shaking idiotically. But the young man, who had become young 
Armstrong, laughed lor what he hoped was Madeleine’s own deepest 
satisfaction, as if they had been there alone, and he was holding her. 
Ills laughter tried to stroke. But Madeleine did not pay any particular 
attention to those who were with her in the room. She was speaking 
for herself. Or she arranged her pearls. Or glanced along her naked 
shoulders. Or into the cleft of her breasts that she had hidden with 
a rose. Madeleine was ice. Her icy dress grew from her splendid 
body, and could have been no other. At this moment Amy Parker 
quite forgi>t she had seen her in other circumstances or in other clothes. 

rheii Mr Armstrong got up from where he had been sitting beside 
the window, in the cool of the evening, lookuig over some papers, 
letters evulentl)', before the light failed. Mr Armstrong had been 
undeterred, it appeared, by the other people in the rofim. He had 
paid for their presence there, *uid was rich enough to ignore. So he 
moved through the solitude of his room, with the opened letters 
flapping from his hand, and poured himself a glass of the wine the 
others had been drinking, and drank, and encouraged his own 
thoughts. But he had cast a gloom on the narrative of Madeleine. The 
men’s laughter trailed away into real but slightly bitter smiles. They 
shifted and drained their glasses, and Madeleine looked into hers, at 
the wine she did not want, lill Mr Armstrong came and took her 
glass and put it down, without her asking him. She would obviously 
have preferred to break it. 
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Then it seemed they were all standing or sitting to no purpose, the 
figures in the room. They would never melt together, for their 
natures were insoluble. They would remain a fragile metal that one 
breath of hate could twist. And Amy Parker began to feel slie had 
stayed too long. The breeze had got behind tlie tapestry, an expensive 
thing that the butcher had brought from Europe, of lords and ladies 
on silver horses, and the forest rippled, and the horses shivered in the 
breeze. The whole room had become unstable, like the rippling tapes- 
try. The flames of the candles flowed out, like liair, the gold foil of 
the wine bottle was brittle in the blowing light. Madeleine had gone 
and sat down in a chair which young Armstrong, the man it was 
said she would marry, was holding to the ground in .in effort to give it 
stability. Unconscious of his strength and devotion, she sat upon the 
carved chair, controlling her boredom behind the sticks of her fan. 
The old men, who had been taught to laugh, had got over tlieir 
initial annoyance at their host's approach and now stood there de- 
tached and grinning, waiting for the breaking point. 

Amy Parker had begun to feel the weight of the dead ducks on her 
arm, and of much that she did not understand. So th.it she sighed 
and went from the scene she had been watching. It was over, iuiy- 
way, or had entered a fresh phase. So she trod thremgh the dark 
grove, in whicli there was a smell of something rotting, fuller 
now than the scent of night flowers, and went towards the maids' 
door. 

This was opened on a gust of basted beef and mingled laughter and 
complaints. She trod in shyly, on the clean floors, ashamed of even 
her best stockings, and battered by the lights. 

T have brought the ducks for tomorrow,' she said iii a voice that 
would have made her cliildren gkince up. 

‘At a fine time,’ said Mrs Frisby, who was not unkind. 

But she slammed the oven. 

‘Damn thing,' she said. ‘Damn oven. Them and their ovens,’ she 
said. ‘I’m sick and tired of everything. Next week they c.in find 
anodier girl. I shall retire to the seaside.’ 

‘And live on their thanks,’ said Winnie, who was training the 
ears of her cap to look even sharper. 

‘Oh dear, no,’ said Mrs Frisby. ‘There is a lady would give me 
a home just for the pleasure of me company. And breakfast in bed 
for a treat, if I didn't mind tlie crumbs.* 

Everybody roared, till Mrs Frisby hushed, and particularly a young 
girl called Cassie, with a raw face just out of Ireland, who was beating 
op some eggs. 
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‘But we arc forgetting Mrs Parker/ Mrs Frisby then said. ‘Sit 
down, dear, and we will share a secret with you.* 

She took from a cupboard a bottle that tinkled with gold paper, 
like the one from which the butcher and his guests had drunk, and, 
after winking, and crooking lier finger, poured an elegant glassful. 

‘It is out of fizz*, she said, ‘because it has been open this little 
while. But it should lift you up to where you want to be.* 

‘ I have never drunk wine,* Amy Parker said. 

So that Wimiic*s face looked longer and thinner, and she took a 
buffer from the pocket of her apron and began to attack her nails. 

‘In the last situation I was in,* she said, ‘we girls did particularly 
well in wine. There was so much entertaining. Limclieons every other 
day. He was a real gentleman. Not like this one, still warm from tlic 
making.’ 

‘Tt-tt,’ sucked Mrs Frisby. ‘He pays well. And he’s not a bad 
poor devil.’ Wine and steam were softening her, and sad thoughts, 
drifting with the wind she belched, of her lost sailor. ‘Pardon me,* 
she said, looking into a saucepan. *1 am troubled with a bit of resur- 
rection. That is the price of wine.* 

So that the young Irish girl hung trembling and splitting above the 
basin of egg, tliat she beat and be.it. 

‘And you take care, my girl, or you’ll rise the Honssay too high.* 

It was by this time warm and scintillating in the kitchen. Amy 
Parker sipped from her glass, which she held delicately, as if it had 
been a flower, and looked inside, while listening for some indication 
of the life tli.it was lived in the other part of the house. As the wine 
flowed through her veins and sparkled in her head, she could have 
got up and fumbled her way through the b.iizc door, to stand before 
Madeleine. 

‘ She is beautiful,’ she said. 

‘Who?* said Mrs Frisby. ‘This lump of a girl from County 
Cork?’ 

And Cassic giggled, and beat the eggs, as if these two functions 
were all that she could manage. 

‘Madeleine, of course,’ said Amy Ikirker soberly. Her lip curled 
tenderly to pronounce the word she had never dared speak. 

In the silence Wiimie returned the buffer to her pocket and pulled 
the apron closer to her straight breast, 

‘ It is Madeleine who is beautiful,’ Amy Parker said ag.iin, now that 
^she dared. 

‘Ah,’ said Mrs Frisby, plunging a ladle into soup, ‘we have not 
seen her in bed.’ 
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‘That will be somebody elsc’s business/ laughed Wiimie. 

And Cassie tittered in a shower of egg. 

Mrs Frisby produced great clouds of steam, through which her 
prophetic face showed, and the soup c-iscachd into plates, with the 
little shapes of carrot in the liquid gold. 

‘Somebody else’s business. If somebody can bring it off. And who 
is somebody?’ 

She poured, and her grey face had grown tragic in the steam. 

‘The bloody stuff is not clear enough,’ she said gloomily. ‘Well, 
they can lump it. For all I care. And a little bit of grease too. The 
plates is French, anyway.’ 

But it was all splendid to Amy I^arkcr. 

‘I would like to sit beside her,’ she said, ‘like she was, sitting in 
there, under that curtain thing, with the horses. And sit beside her. 1 
would tell her about my dream, if I could remember it. 1 have never 
been able to talk about the things there are to talk about. When vve 
were married I planted a rose, but we have not talked about it. And 
it is one of the most beautiful things. You ^ee, I know quite a lot. 
But it is not possible to tell. Between vou and me, Mrs Fiisby, it is 
diat that is wrong with the husband of' the postmistress. He knows 
something.’ 

‘Strike a light, Mrs Parker,’ said Mrs Frisby, ‘it is time yon were 
going home.’ 

‘And on one glass,’ said Winnie coKlly, who vv.is arranging soup 
and balancing a tray on her hand, as if suddenly jealous of it. 

‘Yes,’ said Amy Parker. 

‘Mere is the money for them ducks of \oiirs,’ said Mrs Frisby, 
flinging a few coins. ‘And if they are not render, it won’t be me that 
cares. Stomachs, 1 am sick of cm. I had a friend once that died, and 
when they cut him open - would you belive it? - it w.is duck. He 
was stuffed full.’ 

Amy Parker could have believed it. 

‘Duck ! ’ screamed Mrs Frisby. ‘ I la-ha-ha ! ’ 

So that It must have entered by the doorway through which Win- 
nie slipped. Then the baize shuddered and settled. 

‘1 will never speak to her,’ said Amy Parker, gathering her basket. 

‘You won’t miss nothing,’ said Mrs Frisby. ‘She’s out of tunc. 
It*s all in the eye with Madeleine.’ 

But Amy Parker stood with her empty basket. 

Mrs Frisby realized this. 

‘Here,’ slic said and wrapped up some nice remains of cold corned 

beef. 
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she hoped that this might do some good, but, remembering her 
lost sailor, she doubted it. 

So Amy Parker went from the kitchen, and from the house, with 
its conflicting noises. Night birds confused her still more, drowning 
the velvet voices that bad dawdled over soup. For the rich people 
had gone into the dining room and were seated there behind the 
drawn curtains. In the open room in which they had drunk their 
wine only the tapestry remained. 

So Amy Parker walked faster through the garden. It was full of 
the wings of night birds. Once she heard, she thought she heard, foot- 
steps on the same gravel, that she avoided by taking to the pine 
needles. She strained and hoped. But if Madeleine had escaped from 
the dining room w'ith a headache, she would have discovered, walking 
beneath the dark trees, only a stocky woman with wood in her month 
instead of words. So Amy Parker ran on, hating her own breath, and 
threw the parcel of corned beef into some bushes near the front 
gate. 

When she came in her husband said, ‘ Well, what happened?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ she said. 

‘Haven’t you got anything to tell?’ 

‘No,’ she said. *1 here was a lot of silly talk. They g.ive me a glass 
of wine. And my head feels hot.* 

‘You got drunk?’ ho asked. 

‘I don’t know if it is that,’ she said, bathing her face. ‘1 was never 
drunk before.’ 

But she bathed her forehead, and was afraid of what she might 
have said in the kitchen. She was obsessed by the memory of some 
nakedness. But the cold water clothed her soul, and she became neat 
and famihar to her husband, with no suggestion of the poetry she had 
seen and lived, at the window in the dark garden, or in Mrs Frisby’s 
steaming cave. 

And the sumnicr dried her up as if she had been a blade of grass. 
The wind, when it blew down the hot funnels of summer, stirred the 
flags of dry corn. There were many insects that Amy Parker noticed . 
for the first time, and the veins of dead leaves. During this period 
while her husband went about his work, doctoring a sick cow or 
doing things with wire, while her little boy played with a green bottle 
in the dust, filling and cinpiying as if it were the sole importance, she 
was looking over dieir heads, waiting for something to happen. As it 
did eventually. In this position, and frame of mind, she saw the first 
smoke, in that part of the country which is called The Islands, in the 
direction of Wullunya, where the floods had been. 
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‘Here is the fire now/ she said, wondering whether she should be 
{lightened. 

The smoke grew skywards, small still, a sapling of smoke, but 
growing. 

So she went and told her husband. 

‘Yes,* he said, *it*s a fire all right.* 

He looked up, with the pliers in his liand, from the knot he was 
tying in a piece of wire. He had seen the fire already, of course, but 
he was not telling. He half-hoped it would vanish into smoke. 

All around, people were telling each other, tlic women full of 
information, the slower men less willing to accept fact. Some men 
swore when they were told, and one even hit his wife with a bucket, 
so that she fell down and the blood gushed out. 

But the men began to gather together, after the first moment of 
hesitation and desire to turn their backs on the fire. They looked for 
their axes, and fetched out sacking, and filled their water-bags, and 
asked for a bit of tucker to sec them through while they were gone. 
Then they climbed on to their horses or into tlieir carts, and made off 
in the direction of The Islands, where the fire was. 

By this time it had grown angry. Passionate volumes of smoke 
towered above the bush, and in tliat smoke, dark, indistinguishable 
bodies, as if something were being translated forcibly into space. The 
men of Durilgai straggled along the bush tracks, in groups, discussing 
other fires, or singly, looking at the ground. The latter were surprised 
at the details of sand, stones, and sticks they saw. They had dis- 
covered in the earth an austere beauty that they now loved with a 
sad love, that comes when it is already too late. The fire causes this 
inevitably to happen to solitary men. They arc reconciled to the lives 
they are leaving behind, as they ride between the black trees, and 
the yellow Hght lowers, and animals begin to run towards them 
instead of away. Even some of the jocular individuals, who arc 
boasting of bigger fires, begin to sense the approach of the intoler- 
able, try to cover it up with obscenity, and when this fails, ride, and 
spit, and jerk the mouths of their horses. 

The volunteers from Durilgai had gone several miles when they 
met a man called Ted Doyle, coming towards them on a wet horse. 

The Islands was as good as burned out, said Ted Doyle, waving 
his arm in the direction of the fire, in which he had lost his hat and 
his courage. It was the biggest, flickin fire, protested the messenger, 
as his sweating horse revolved nakedly on thin legs. And Flanagans* 
burned out, and Slatterys’ ; he had seen the walls cave in on the old 
man, and there was a woman took fire at Glassons’, a sister of Mrs 
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Glasson’s, had run and lain in the creek, that was dry that year, and 
had lain twitching on the dry mud - for all they had beat her with 
tlie palms of their hands and an old coat or something, she was dead. 
All that district was just on cleaned out. The messenger flung this 
fact with his open hand, which trembled in the yellow air. There was 
some hadn’t a mattress that was not a stench of feathers. And they 
opened the yards for the fowls to fly out. They flew flaming, or 
opened their beaks for air, and died decent like, turning up their 
eyes, their wattles gone black. The messenger’s eyes were hollowed 
out by smoke. His white eyes told more, and the Adam’s apple jerk- 
ing in his scrawny throat. When the wind took the fire, the man said, 
stretcliing his arm from liis side and moving it gravely as a curtain of 
fire, the heat withered up the leaves before the fire, and the hair was 
slirivelled from your hand. They looked at his hand, and it was, in 
fact, singed of all hair. The hair of liis head was frosted with the 
burnt ends. He had a smell of burning, that they snuffed up, to 
persuade themselves. And the animals were burning, he said, the wild 
ones, and snakes, they were lasliing on the hot earth, as their flesh 
burned they lost shape, and knotted, and slirivelled. He had seen a 
snake bite on itself before it died, to hold someone responsible. 

Then the men who had been listening decided to turn back and 
find a position from wliich to defend Durilgai. Old Mr Peabody, 
who was now very old indeed, sitting like a prophet in a sulky with 
his son, suggested they should make a stand about a mile back, where 
tliere was a stony liillsidc and a natural break in the scrub. The others 
listened to liis old voice issuing miraculously from between skin 
and bones, and decided to take liis advice. They turned their horses 
obediently and followed Peabodys’ sulky. Some of them guiltily re- 
membered their fathers, and ahnost all were grateful for the frail 
protection of the old man’s authority. 

So they prepared to meet the fire, if it was carried so far by the 
wind. It was poor countr)^ just tlierc, of rocks and rabbit warrens 
and dead, listing thistles. Along the hill they cleared the scrub, making 
a wider belt, across which it was hoped the fire would never leap. 
There were voices and the tliud of saplings in that quiet place, all 
during the day and into the night, with the nickering of horses that 
turned their muzzles homeward and wondered. 

The fire did not come that day, only the smell of it, and the sight 
of smoke. And at night the wind died, so that the men began to m^e 
jokes again. The fire would not move at night, to any great distance, 
without a wind. They decided to go home and return early in the 
morning. Some of them hoped secretly there would be no need, that 
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they would wake on a radiant day in which the fires of their own 
fears had burned out. 

All through the days of fire the women went about their business, 
almost as if the men had not gone. They liad really never learned to 
do otherwise. Only sometimes they looked up at the dirty sky, and 
seemed to walk more heavily through the yellow light. But the 
silences, broken by the cries of children, wer^ the same. The sweat 
running on their skins was the same. 

The women made jokes about the fire. Some said they would jump 
inside the watertanks with what cash they had from the vegetables or 
die pigs. 

‘I would pray,’ Doll Quigley said. 

And probably be saved. But not everybody was in the same boat 
as Doll Quigley, who had learned something from the nuns. Still, 
they practised stiff phrases of prayer in quiet embarrassment, and 
looked at the sky, and waited. 

And at Glastonbury they waited. As the crisis deepened, and the 
yellow sky, they felt more isolated. Mr Armstrong, who had set off 
in the direction of the fires, returned, cut the end off a cigar, walked 
through the orchard, and returned. He had developed a slight twitch 
diat had not been visible before. 

‘For goodness’ sake, sit down. Father, or somethin^,' said his two 
daughters, who had come out on to the drive. 

The daughters of the butcher stood on the gravel, their unused 
hands folded, and smelling of can dc Cologne. Miss Dora, who had 
put on her hat, had more or less decided that slic would leave for 
Sydney, where her bn^thcr was conducting their fuller’s business. 
But Mabel, the younger sister, who would eventually marry the lord, 
was always unable to decide. She was amiable and pretty, with faith- 
ful eyes that made people tliink she was listening to them. 

‘What will you do, Madeleine?’ asked Dora Armstrong. 

Madeleine had come out just then on to the terrace. She too was 
wearing a hat, but because it suited her, its large, lazy brim moved 
as she walked with slow, indolent steps. She wore a white, cool, and 
obviously expensive dress, wiiicli on that morning defied circum- 
stance. 

‘Why,’ she said, ‘I shall read a book probably, and eat a peach 
I have just seen on the sideboard in the dining-room.’ 

Unlike most people, Madeleine remained clean after peaches. Dora 
hated her skill, for she was anxious in most things. Now she frowned 
and said, ‘How can you talk about peaches with those dreadful fires?’ 

‘ Somebody will put them out, 1 expect,’ Madeleine said. 
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Or else she would be immolated. In spite of her apparent coolness 
the palms of her hands felt hot. She sat on the stone balustrade and 
tossed her ankle for an occupation. 

Bronze arms of fire suddenly shot up into the sky in the direction 
of The Islands, out of the clouds of dirty smoke. It appeared as if 
sometliing had given way. There was now a visible savagery of de- 
struction in the progress of the fire, which made the Armstrongs 
admit to themselves that it would not stop at Glastonbury. For the 
first time they were vulnerable. They could not pay to stop the fire. 

Madeleine sensed this. She thought about her lover, now sitting at 
his smootli desk, at which she had visited him once, and kissed the 
top of liis sleek head, because it was hers. It was a devoted head. Tliis 
admirable virtue was what she supposed she had desired. Tossing lier 
ankle at the balustrade. But doubted since. Her face let fall few 
shadows of doubt, to the average observer, anyway. They did, how- 
ever, find expression beneath trees at night, when she would some- 
times cry herself hollow, or in the vague shapelessness of sleep, from 
which she always woke before making a discovery. 

But she did not really suppose she would not pocket her doubts in 
the end, together with Tom Armstrong’s money, and live in broad 
outline the life she had always intended to live, of parties, and jewels, 
and mal^ogany, and candlelight. Only on that morning she was tor- 
mented by the fire that could consume, apparently, whole intentions. 
Anything might go up. So she waited, and exposed her complexion to 
the sun, in a way that, in normal circumstances, she would not have 
done, and broke one of her fingernails on the stone balustrade. 

Ill the meantime Miss Armstrong had given up hope of influencing 
anybody and had gone round to order the horses that would take her 
to Bangalay to the tram. She wished to get away as quickly as possible, 
and not to think any more about the fire. But her younger sister, 
although afraid, would have liked to see something happen. She was 
more emotional, and soft. She had once bandaged a man who had cut 
himself with an axe. Temporarily she was in love with that man. She 
was always falling in love, and wondering what to do, before time 
or her parents solved the problem. 

The two young women on the terrace, who did not usually cate 
for each other, except oflicially, were for the moment united in their 
indecision and their fascinated acceptance of a situation. They came 
close together. They almost held hands, only that would have been 
silly. 

‘That was a good one,’ said Mabel Armstrong as trees fell and the 
fire leaped higher. 
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*Oh, the poor people, and the little children,’ cried the butcher’s 
wife, who was holding her jewel case at an upper window. 

She was a softhearted, rather directionless woman, in the style of 
her younger daughter. Mrs Armstrong was inclined to apologize for 
her wealth, and to give freely to charities, without realizing she was 
the cause of them. She was too slow. She spoke slowly, in an im- 
proved voice, through a mouth from which you waited for the egg 
to drop. After several years of pcrseveraifce she could recognize a 
few words of French, in print of course, and consequently felt pleased 
enough to relax. She liked to put her feet up, and would tell the 
surprised about a bunion, of which nobody seemed able to rid her. 

This was before the fire, still at a distance, had burned through 
several layers of amiability and sloth, leaving her exposed. That morn- 
ing she had walked through her house, filled with other people’s 
china and glass, and realized that the servants had been laughing at 
her for years. She moved from here to there a priceless little goblet 
in Bohemian glass, which fell off. But it did not seem important. The 
butcher’s wife was already too shattered to shiver again. 

So they waited for the fire, and had been waiting many years of 
their lives. And nights. At night the clouds burned along the horizon. 
There was an intolerable ticking of clocks, and crickets, and the heart 
wrapped in its wet sheet. 

Dovm below Durilgai the men who had prepared the break awaited 
the fire the following morning. It seemed inevitable that it should 
come. The twiggy framework of the bush cracked in the silence, in 
the intervals between tlic gusts of a hot wind. Then, about eleven, 
wherf one or two of the watchers were snoozing in some thin shade, 
and several more had almost forgotten, in the drone of anecdotes, the 
reason for their being in that place, the air suddenly seemed to thicken 
into molten glass. 

‘ It is coming,’ they said. 

Those who were sitting and lying got to their feet. Those who were 
without their shirts ostentatiously moved their muscles and rubbed 
the hair of their chests, to get a hold on their strength. But nearly all 
of them expressed the secret quandary they were in by spitting on the 
ground, and the hot grey earth swallowed their spittle up, and there 
was not a sign of it. 

Old Mr Peabody, however, had been sitting all this time on a 
rock, wrapped up, in spite of the temperature, in a coat that looked 
as if it had once been the inside of a horse rug. He appeared un- 
disturbed by anytliing that might happen. It was his age perhaps. 
He was really very old. His skin stood up on the remains of his flesh 
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in transparent scales. His hands were spread out like matches on the 
knobs of his knees. In the event of a disaster he would have been 
useless, a habihty even, but now the men liked to have him there. He 
consoled them because he had survived. 

Now he began to move his tongue between his dry lips m httlc 
hzardy motions, and to compose a prophecy. 

As the men prepared for the fire, sluftmg on their feet, trailmg 
their cut branches, witli which dicy proposed to beat the flames, or 
fastening bags with wire to the end of strong sticks - as these prepara- 
tions were gomg on, old Mr Peabody spoke 

‘Change is on its way,* he said, probing the dry air with his 
tongue. 

‘Change^’ said somebody. ‘We shall be changed all right, with the 
fire lickin at our arses We shall be ch mged into jumpin monkeys. Up 
the hill an over. With the smoke comm out.* 

‘Ah, no, the wind’ll turn it. Change is comm,’ said Mr Peabody 
in his weak voice, and winced, as if someone had walked across Ins 
grave, or the cold wmd he pronused had actually got amongst his 
wrinkles. 

But everyone else sweated m the molten morning. And the bush 
began to dissolve into stray tendrils of grey smoke, wreathmg and 
twining between the leaves and twigs, like leaves and twigs released. 
The watchers began to breath the stray smoke, and to stare mto the 
tangled distance for the first flame. Each one rcahzcd the msignifl- 
cance of his stature as he prepared to grasp the fire m a final wresthng. 

Then a fox ran screaming from the scrub, his fire fiercer. 

It was coming mdccd. 

Several bursts of yellow smoke were released all of a sudden, as if 
from a bag. There was a smokmg, and smartmg, and crackling, and 
breakmg, and crashing. The fire was reaelung upward from the 
undergrowth, and Inglier upward, to embrace whole trees. There was 
a sighnig of sap. A bird fell, flaimng from the beak upward, mto an 
agony of writhmg twigs. Snatches of sky showed mercilessly remote 
and blue m the welter of smoke and fire. Flags of flame were flymg 
from the highest branches, and a victory appeared inevitable. 

But when the fire reached the natural break m the side of the barren 
hill and the strip that the men had prepared for this emergency, it 
did happen much as old Mr Peabody had predicted. The fighters 
who had run out to meet the fire with their blanches and flappmg 
bags, and who were slapping at the first few hzards of fire that were 
wrigglmg out across the bare earth, luttmg at these live ammals be- 
cause diey must do somethmg, howevei ludicrous, these men began 
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to fed a diangc, of little cool puffs at first, in the shonlderbladcs. 
They scarcely noticed in the beginning. It was too gentle. But as the 
fighters liit at the fire, and their arms and chests began to get singed, 
the wind was gathering strength, till its cool southerly force made 
itself felt even on the borders of the fire. The wind and the fire swayed 
together amongst the hot rocks, 'flie men even began to feel they 
were achieving something. They could langli. 

‘1 told yers,’ said old Mr Peabody, to whom nobody listened now, 
because what had happened was something personal. 

Each man breathed the wind that blew the fire. His miracle ex- 
alted him. His strength and stature returned, for the fire was cornered, 
if not by his efforts, at least under his eyes, so that lie could tell about it 
forever after. 

By late afternoon the fire appeared to have exhausted itself. After 
veering up the stony gully, holding the wind for a time, it was forced 
back on itself, into the country it had burned out, and died there of 
its own achievement. The wind swept over the blackened, smoky 
country, morbidly trying in its turn to rouse the few last tatters of 
flames, but there was nothing for these to live on. Once the en- 
thusiasm was gone, it was didlcult to tliink what it had all been about, 
in all those smoking miles, or co decide whether greater virtue springs 
from ashes. 

Anyway, the firefighters sttiod once more in the round after the 
considerable experience of feeling the smoke pass through ihcm. Now 
they wiped the sweat from their faces, ami laughed, and told each 
other it had been nothing. Only Stan Parker, who was putting on his 
shirt, kepf his head inside il as long as he could witlnnit exciting 
comment, so as to avoid being picked on lo express opinions. And 
Mr Peabody had sliriink inside tlie remains of himself, overcome by 
age, and the truth of his proplu'cy, and the knowledge that he w^as 
no Itnigcr needed. 

The men were dawdling lather, enjoying their relief and friend- 
sliip, when three or four children came running along the ridge, as if 
looking for them. These children had come with a purpose, it seemed, 
the way they headed for the nun, without relenting, their hair 
streaming straight in the wind, running and running, till they were 
very close, you could see the freckles on their faces and scabs on their 
knees, running to a standstill. 

The children’s ribs were struggling inside their clothes, but they 
did find breath, among them, to tell in pieces the story they had 
brought. There were fires, they said, had broken out to the west of 
Glastonbury, had broken out that morning, Billy Scrivener had seen 
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one, then there were two, there were several fires, joining and 
burning, people were frightened that the wind, it was in the right 
direction, and several farms were burned out already between Dnril- 
gai and Bangalay. 

The children came to an end, and you could hear their breath as 
they looked at the men and expected them to do something. 

They would, of course. Only for the moment tlie llesli liad shrunk 
again from their fiices, and they would have liked to deny the exist- 
ence of fire. But on the blackened hillside, exposed to the children’s 
eyes, which obviously were in the habit of seeing truth, each man 
remembered liis house, whether of brick, wood, iron, or bark, which 
until now he had ccMisidercd solid, and all those objects he had ac- 
cumulated, and without which he w^ould not have been himself. So 
that after rubbing a palmfnl ot tobacco, i^r biting (^ff a wad for the 
journey, they saddled their caked horses or guided diem into the 
shafts, and soon had started home. 

All that part of the country to the west of Oiinlgai, through which 
the road ro^e from Bangalay, seemed to be under fire. A perverse 
wind that had no apparent intciitiou of dying down for the night was 
helping the fire, which was duller, less passionate and spasmodic, hut 
more determined than that which had eonsumed Ihe Islands. The 
men began to feel their limbs a('l-.e and their eyes smart as they rode 
tenvards their homes iiid the new fire, so that tliey were irritable 
with dieir wives when they came to the gates to tell them things 
they alieady knew. As diey flung down Ironi theii horses and walked 
on legs thai felt bowed, they were heavy with a responsibility they 
could imt tlirow off. C.itlle, excited by the fire and much coming 
and going, threw up their heels and ran to look at the men. Old 
dogs that had stayed at home crawled through the fence', and grinned, 
between hoarse barks. Children showed of!' So that the expec tancy 
and welcome which surrounded the men made them nervous. 
They would have liked to ..raw! in somewhcie and lake refuge in 
sleep. 

After iliey had messed about the meat tlieir wives had put before 
them, and scalded their mouths, and bekhed a lew times, the men 
began to debate where they should go next, for old Mr Peabody 
seemed to have exhausted liis inspiration, or else had got the sulks. 
Anyway, he had disajipcared. A few got on llieir horses and rode into 
Durilgai, to be in the centre at least, if that centre was no more than 
die signpost, the post otlicc, and the store. But the postmistress was 
glad. She was yellower in that last light. She came out into the dust, 
folding her brown paper sleeves over each other, and was able to give 
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information received from people passing tJirough, She was im- 
portant. 

So the defenders gathered and loitered, and those who lived 
farther out looked desperately for a neighbour, to whom they might 
attach themselves. In the dissolving evening there was no evidence 
of direction. Bits of burned stuff floated and settled on the dead 
grass. 

Then the fire itself gave a lead. It began to be obvious that it was 
heading for those slopes which climbed to Glastonbury. The wind 
had livened it up. Down in the valleys jaunty tongues of flame rose 
from the dark mouths, and licked. Patterns of gold emerged from 
the dark undergrowth as the evening deepened. There was a chalky 
moon up, lopsided and apologetic, in the white branches of the trees. 

Now the people wJio would fight or watch the fire began to con- 
verge on Glastonbury, and children even, as if it had been fireworks. 
Some women came in their slippers, for comfort, and because it was 
close. But the men, who had already looked into the depths of the 
fire that day, and seen goodness knows what, W'crc hollow-eyed and 
serious. Although it was not far, most of them stuck to their horses, 
because that w'ay they sat above the earth. The evening was full of 
the jingling of bits, the chink of stirrups, and breathing, and talking. 
Mr Armstrong was glad to see all these people come across the 
paddocks and up the roads, and w.is worrying already how he could 
reward them if they quenched the fire. 

A few lamps had been lit in the big house, for nobody could 
really ^c^'llt^ve in disaster, somebody would find some way out. But in 
spite of this hopeful belief most of the inmates had c(Mne outside. 
Moths or maids* caps flickered amongst the trees, and there were 
frequent giggles from a full bosom as the soul of tJic kitciienmaid 
struggled to extricate itself from her unitorm and meet its kite in the 
dark. The kitciienmaid had nothing to lose beyond a tin box, so that 
she went more than halfway tc> meet the fire. With blunt bands she 
touched for the first time the trunks of trees, and particulat ly those 
that exuded gum. Soon she was lost, except for her long, nickering 
giggle whenever she bumped into other bodies, and once when she 
took a header into a pricking bush and grasped it, gasping, gulping 
at the leaves, and embracing it dreadfully. 

Down the gully, w'hich in days of peace was the view from Glas- 
tonbury, the men had gone to fight the fire, or bad trickled rather, 
in thin streams, hoping they might conceive a plan before they 
reached the bottom. Darkness had robbed most of them of any 
powers of thought, or even action. They were not exalted to the level 
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at which miracles take place. They were drawn on mercilessly to the 
fire, that was running up the trees and falling from the elbows, to 
roll amongst the dead bracken in balls of the same protean fire, to 
shatter into sparks, to divide and join, but whatever activity engaged 
in, whatever form disguised in, always burning. In the midst of such 
unity of purpose the tightcrs did not stand a chance. Their leathery 
faces, emptied by exhaustion and filled with awe, showed it whenever 
the fire flung itself closer. Some of tliem had begun to thrash the 
flames with brnnch(‘s tlicy had torn off, but like men who did not 
hold the key to their ov/ii mechanical limbs. Their lack of fiitli was in 
conilict with their actions. 

Up at the house, however, everyone was comforted that the men 
had gone down, and many of them big and strong. Mabel Armstrong 
who had destroyed her diary that evening, remembered a ship’s 
olficer she had been in love wnth for the voyage. She half-enjoyed, 
half-trembled at the anarchy of the evening, the rank bodies gathered 
on the lawns of tlie house, as she went amongst the crowd of spec- 
tators and was jv:)lly with them. Nobody was particularly grateful; 
the spectacle was staged as much for thorn as for the owners of the 
liouse. Some women had already made themselves at home in chairs. 
Ciiildrcn had fallen adeep in heaps on the crisp lawns, or else were 
staring at the house, as if they could have broken a piece off and 
sucked it. Mabel Armstrong, whose rather shallow blue eyes had 
grown deeper in the darkness, began to feel ashamed of a tapestry, on 
which huntsmen blew interminable horns and ladies in farthingales 
stood holding fans, pomanders, and other agreeable things of no 
obvious justification. Mabel Armstrong turned her back on the lit 
window, to which the alternative was the fire. It seemed to be 
roaring now, and against it the black specks of men with charred 
branches at the ends of their arms merely looked ridiculous. Mabel 
Armstrong, who was by this time quite alone in ihe crowd, would 
have liked to kiss. She would have held her lover’s head and drained 
him to the dregs. But at this period she was not in love, though half- 
engaged to the English title, not then present. 

I low far the fire had advanced could be seen by the size of the 
black men, who had grown big and distinct against the dame. Their 
grave actions could now be followed in detail, and frequent stillnesses 
wondered at. 

The fact was, the fighters had bcci^me not only exhausted but 
•fascinated by the fire. They stared into it, into the golden caverns 
that yawned and tunnelled through the framework of the bush. Some 
were by now so apathetic and hollow they could have entered, to add 
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their bones. Tlicrc were very few who did not siiccuinb to the spell 
of the fire. They were swayed by it, instead of it by them. 

So they withdrew always, and it looked as if tlieir arms were 
opening to receive it, wlien Stan Parker, who was on the left wing, 
looked along his unprotected shoulder and slioiitcd, ‘Hi ! It’s ct)nhng 
up from Barrel Creek ! ’ 

The spidery figures of caught men lot^ked dtnvn to the left, and 
there It w’as certainly, a second hand <^1 fire. As it advanced, and it 
must with that wind, ytni could see they would he lield in a little 
pocket below C'dastonbury, and ringed round, .ind ro.isted in those 
shapes in which their writhing tonscioiisness had leh them. 

So everybody naturally began to scramble back, uiuil they were 
standing on the lawns of the garden, in the smoke that iliey hail 
brought with them, and the cjuestions asked. Nt)bod\ ccniid answer 
questions, ncibody really vvanted them answered, but to ask tliein was 
to assert themselves. 7 he fire rolled along. Alany ol tlie spectators 
were now standing sideways, and would soon begin to trail back 
towards their own homes, to rescue the mattresses. 

Up the gravel drive a tew volunteeis were dragging a reel on which 
was wound a hose. The hose was fastened to a tap of poor pres>iire, 
from W’hich emerged first rihahl noises and a frog, then a slack 
stream of water. But it was eomforiiiig, as the tire, down the hill, 
went troin tree to tree, and won tlieiii over, and the i eiiihn eenieiu of 
fire from Barrel C'reek eliinhed the gully, hand over haiitl, ot Hainc 
and smoke. 

It was by tins time pretty murky at the hig house, r(nind which 
the butcher and his wife still hovered. Mrs Armstrong had dlroppetl 
her jewel case soinew lieie. Inn had forgotten, ni remenilniing '^he had 
left unpaid several debts to (iod. She parted tin' smoke with diamond 
hands and whimpered at so much shapele>sness. 

Perhajis the w'ind will luin,’ said a tahn ytniiig woman who w .is 
standing tlnre, ‘oi a storm hie.ik, madam, it is tliat Hose, .iikI 
thundery.’ 

‘It will never happen th.il wav,’ sighed Mrs Armstiong. Tt is not 
intended to. 1 know now\’ 

It was obvirius she did. So that the younger woman hn^ked at hei 
closely in the sinok) darkness. 

Only I would like to bring out a cvJiinorl.ihle chan I had for 
sitting in,’ said the Initdier’s w'lfe. ‘Louis 1 his and Louis Ihat is all 
very well. But a comtortable chair is something you cannot buy 
with money. 1 had one there I could spend w'hole hours in, it eonld 
have been my own body. But where,’ she said suddenly, rousing her- 
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self from her nostalgia, ‘where is Madeleine? I don’t remember 
seeing her all night.’ 

‘Madeleine?’ said Amy Parker, who was the young woman stand- 
ing there. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs Armstrong. ‘A girl who is my son’s fiancee. She 
has been slaying with us for several weeks.’ 

As if ('tilers did not know. 

‘Madeleine!’ Crilled Mrs Armstrong, loitering oji swc^llen ankles, 
and asking here and there. 

liut nobody could lell. 

‘No,’ said Mabel Armstrong. ‘I cannot remember where I saw her 
last. She liad a headaclie. She was going into llie garden, she said, 

I think, for air. But 1 saw her standing in her n'om, reading some 
letters. 'That couKi have been before. Or was it aftei wards? J couldn’t 
sa\ exactly,’ Mabel Armstrong said. 

Slie felt guilty, althougb there was no reason why she slionid. As 
the lire swtpt elosir .iiid the thick smoke filled her nose, ehoking 
and making it swollen, there were many sensations that she could lujt 
have explained, nor impulses controlled, if she had wanted to. She 
had torn her dress on something, and water from the hose that men 
were aiming at the house had soaked her breast, till she was naked. 
I'here was no real reason to regret Madeleine now, alive or dead, or 
even w'alking downstairs, wdiich was an act of hers that people used 
to wMU'h, only si.iriuig to talk again wlien she had le.ichcd the 
bottom. 

But Aiii) Parker, wlio liad dimmed of Madeleine, and spoken to 
lier often in ihi' more inspired moments of sleep, knew' th.it slie wms 
in the h(.Hise. L' mg on a bed with I'er eyes cii/sed, or watciniig the 
fire fnmi a window in a st.iie (d indeeision, Iier long iiair hanging 
dowMi 

‘Ahhhli!’ they cried. ‘Did you see it? Nothing Will turn it from 
the house. Ihose old pines w'ere made to burn.’ 

1 he pines had been W' lit mg. dedicated to fire. The fire reared up 
out of tile gully, aiul after executing several complicated figures 
pressed itself against tlie liuddkd pines. Such a passit^natc torch was 
lit by this embrace that every fat e was iiluminaled in its most secret 
visions, and Mabel Armstrong cover ed her bimsts with her arms. 

rhen Mrs Armstrong, who was gulping and reeling in the stench 
of resin, began to call for a .sacrifice. 

‘I must fmd the girl,’ she said. ‘Tom will never believe. He 
bought the ring only the other Wednesday.’ 

Of diamonds, Amy Parker saw, ringed with fire. 
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‘Stan./ she said, toucliing her husband, who had conic up when 
the pines caught, to be beside her in the chaos, ‘Stan,’ she said, ‘you 
go into the house and fetch the lady out. You know, the one that 
rides along our road. With reddish hair.* 

Just then Stan Parker was not prepared to do everything Jiis wife 
asked. In the presence of such brilliance he was a dull man, he knew, 
and passive. He was waiting, not to give, bnt to receive. J-Iis feet 
were rooted in a wonderment. His veins almost ran resin. So that his 
wife had to touch him again, which she did with authority, knowing 
liis body off by heart. But the worshipping man would not have 
moved even then if he had not also been touched by fire. Is it, possibly, 
better to burn? He shook his clods of feet, on wlucli he had never 
got very far. Curtains, blowing outward, were restrained only by 
dieir rings. The gentler jewels of lamplight, with which some win- 
dows were set, flickered nostalgically against the barbaric blaze of 
fire. All that he had never done, all that he had never seen, appeared 
to be contained in this house, and it was c^peniiig to Inm. J ill his 
head began to reel wnth fiery splendours of its own, and he was 
prepared to accept the invitation, and follow the passages of the 
house, or fire, to any possible conclusion. 

‘I’ll have a go,* he said and began to walk across tlic tingling 
grass, while Mrs Armstrong called directions that he did not listen to. 

Amy Parker felt she was losing conirol of her husband, and had 
perhaps done something foolish, for which his bravery would be the 
only consolation. 

Everyone was already very glad that Stan Parker was committed 
to something positive. A wadght was lifted from them. They could 
now enjoy the spectacle withoui a conscience. So they sighed and 
settled themselves, and even those men who were training the feeble 
hose on the house, as a prelude to its other baptism, let the water spray 
more aimlessly as they watched Stan Parker, who was going in. 

There was a stillness in the lioiise, of which the fate was withheld 
as the fire wrestled with the willing pines. It was an uneasy stillness, 
though, with some slight movement in it. A cat had dragged a ball 
of wool down from the lap of a tapestry chair and was playing with 
it in a quiet room, drawing out the long grey threads of wool to 
tangle in. The air was woolly too, with a grey woolliness oi first 
smoke. Threads of it were wound about a chandelier. One long yarn, 
unravelling from beneath a door, attracted the steely cat, who slashed 
at it and passed through. 

Now that he was there, Stan Parker had no doubts that he should 
have come. Lamplight made liim bigger than he was, from the one 
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lamp lit aiid left beside a book. His shadow, as he walked, became 
involved with the dormant chandelier, which tinkled faintly. He 
smiled in the gloom of this musical cave in which he had found 
liimsclf, and remembered a play of Hamlet tliat he had read in a book 
of his mother’s, the teacher, and forgotten, till walking through a 
houseful t>f poetry, of which he only had to louch the doors and they 
would open. 

He went from that room, brushuig a tapestry that shivered at his 
shoulder, and rippled, and regained eternity. All things in the house 
were eternal on that night, if you could foiget the Fire. I'line was 
becalmed in the passages, and especially at tJicir ends, in the depths 
of which brooms sttnid, and possessive winter coats, aiul scarred 
garments in old leather, 'rhcrc was a horse that roi ked at a touch, 
with something rattling in his belly. A woman’s sli. itchy straw hat 
hung from a hook, still smelling of roses and sun. So close was that 
protective darkness, which the smoke had not yet entered, it was not 
possible to be itraid. You listened for voices tlie other side of the 
W'all, of people who hatl not died. 

So that he had to tear himself from the passages and return to a 
desperate situation, rlingnig open a door, he was in a loiig room of 
quivering mirrors and impassive chairs. His cloddish biioLs were 
quite shameful Jicrc. Not that it mattered llow^ If time had clotted 
in the stuffy cupboards of the passages, here it flowed again. Outside 
the window of the room a cedar stood, of which the h.irk was visible 
to Its last knot and crack, as fire rolled the darkness up, and red 
clouds of smoke drilled in the branches, liaiiging and drifting, and 
cnieicd the room, the man, like the tree, was set adrift, and his 
bolf hed retleciions liied to lemeinbei iheir niisNion. l ie had come, of 
coui.se, to look foi someone, w ho was silting soinewdierc in t^nc of the 
rooms of the house, in silk and diamonds. If s!ie wiMild not expect 
him to speak, he \\a>ul(.l cai rv lier quickly down, holding her sideways 
like a stook ol'oals. But he was ahaid of' the intrvxlucniin in words 
that she would wait toi. And touch. He wms already nervous of her 
soft skill. 

Outside, the fire hail gained a Ircsh foothold. Something clashed 
a bough, even a whole tree, and Vv'liole sheets of shattering light shot 
into the room, where the man, whv> had, in fact, only been dreaming 
there an instant, was again all cnerg\ and intention, .ind trod back 
against a harp that nobody had ever played. I lie shocking mel- 
ancholy of the harp at once propelled him out of the room, in 
search. 

Now the dark was lighter in the bosom of the house through wliich 
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Stan Parker ran, in which he found tlic staircase, stiiinblcd, mounted, 
paying the banister out through his burning liand, feeling his swift 
shirt sail against his ribs as he ni(^untcd on a niisson of some mystc'i y 
into the pure air of upper rooms. Here too the glare had entered. 
Huge furniture loomed, bursting its mahogany almost in that light, 
and the common iron bed that the butcher had thoseii to do his 
penance on was gilded with a sharp imporiance. 

Approaching some climax, the breath t>f the saviour or sacrifice, it 
was not clear which, came quicker; he hurtled in his heavy boors, 
flinging behind him the leaves of doors, kicking the luriiiture even. 
Similar haste was evident in some of these rooms, from which the 
occupants had run, leaving drawers dangling, cupboards gtping, 
secrets revealed. The pretliness had shrivelled up. It had died in the 
vases, and at the dressing tables, which were now w ithout reHections. 
Someone had left her hair on the carpet, and there it lay, duller when 
confessed, waiting to shriek as the fire rear hed into the room and 
licked it up. 

But not yet. vStaii Parker, in a wind, broke his way to the heart of 
the house, it seemed, and saw that she was standing there, her back 
towards him, because the jfire was ol first nnpeirtaiu o. 

Madeleine was wearing some kiiul of loose gown that shone in 
the firelight with man) other lights. Above this sheath .ind on to it 
her hair flowed, for she had loosened it that afternoon in the heat, so 
that when she turned to limi, bceaust she eimld not very well avoid 
it, he had never seen anything gknving and flowing like this w'oman 
in her, shining dress, lie stood there feeling the him]>s of possible 
woids lie luiglit bring our, aiul almo^r ho]»ing foi s(nne ihsasrer to 
consume them hoili. If the ceiling would cave in. 

But Madeleine said, T was wMiehing the fire. It has got into the 
schoolniom down there. There\ an old pajnerm lehe gkihe that the 
girls used to learn ifie capitals from, that seemed to go up in a pud. 
It was horrible.’ 

But it might not have been. The wwds w elled out of her in slow 
waves, of disgust or pleasure, iippling in her tin oat In fore they were 
released, or it might have been the light that made her suppler. Mer 
mouth was rather thin, that remained ojicn after its disclosure. Made- 
leine did not like her mouth and wished it could have been fuller, 
though as It WMS nobody considered it a hleinish. Hci aj^pcarance as 
a whole defied detail to detract from it. 

Stan Parker did not listen to what she .said, because this too was 
unnecessary. Bursts of sp.irks flew up and p.ist the wniidow, together 
with tufts of purplish smoke. These were a relief, for he did not need 
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to look any longer at Madeleine. He could say, ‘Tliey sent me to 
bring you out. And we oughtn’t to waste any tune. It’ll be on the 
stairs if we’re lun sharp. Follow me, please, and I’ll take yon down.* 

‘Oh,’ she said. ‘ Fhey sent you.’ 

She came tenvards him over some old letters that she l\ad been 
reading and let fall. She came, hut was not yet obedient. 

‘Of course it is ruheulous of me to be hen*. And I don’t (|uite 
know win I am. You must think I’m mad.’ 

All this was what he most dreaded. Hut she s\as not yet close. So 
he shiilHed his leet and longed to siibstiinte aLtion for .my need to 
touch. 

‘ lliere are moments of madiuss’, she said, ‘in anyone.’ 

Then she was beside him, and he saw that the skin round her eyes 
had only just dried, winch made i.im all the nnne mistrustful, to be 
handed an unhappiness. 

‘ I h(^pe I shan’t be a liability after all this,’ Madeleine ‘'.nd. 

She was ready to follow him but doubtful that he could save her. 
All the piMctical aiul huthlul acts he might pi rtorm she could re- 
ceive only with irony. And in spue of herself it made her sad. 

It made him wonder if out of his own, ditferent e\pcrienee, lie 
iinglu produce a clue, hut this possibility jxissod like a sh.idow 
ihnnigli die doorway. 

Tf we go alimg lure,’ he said to Ikt genily, ‘I think we’ll find a 
way down through the h.uk.’ 

‘I sbould he sliowing you,’ she said. ‘ I Ins is the first lime you've 
;onic to the house.’ Whether this was so or not, her arrogance 
claimed it. ‘II vxe go iliroiigh the h.ii/e door ue shall come’ - not to 
ihe servants’ si.me.isc, she solieiied it ‘ to the bac k si.nrs.' 

She was gentlei too, doing him this kinJiuss, and Hinging open 
w ith lier ow n h inds tiu stnHy^ do«n' that divided ilic cl.isses. 

lint the tire w.is rlure too. If w.is sn.ipping .it the lommon wa^od 
of the seivants si.urs. If was wiahnig upward to make fresh finds. 

1 he woman .ind hei rescuer sti»od there loi'^king dow’ii, their eyeballs 
laige and gilded. Fhey weie a hit deformed by this fresh develop- 
ment, .md drew closer to e.icli oilu'r loi sircnglh .md eiicourageineiit. 

‘I ooks like It will have to be the other way,' Stan Parker said. 

lieeause here only the dead ends were left. 1 hey turned back past 
the small boxes in winch the m.iicK had bcc'ii contained, to change 
their caps, ic'i w ish their bodies, and to dream of what the tea leaves 
- had told. The royalty and the saints they had uiuk cm the walls had 
lost I heir power. Only the ]>aper remained, drained of its mycsticisin, 
and spotted by flics. 
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Madeleine moved quickly. She had taken him by the hand and 
was showing him things. 

‘Wlicn I was a child, quite small, in arms, I believe, I was in a 
fire,’ she said, in what had become a loud voice, willing to share with 
him everything her thought conceived. ‘I have just begun to remem- 
ber. It is the light of fire on these liigh white walls. I can remember 
a birdcage, but not what happened. Not yet. I think it was too 
horrible. And now I am in a second fire,’ she laughed, tossing the 
dark, reddish hair back from her shoulders, as fire is flung out. ‘It 
looks as though I am condemned. But you - ’ She paused. 

They had come to the head of the front stairs, on which smoke still 
disguised the intentions of the fire. 

‘And I know nothing about you. You haven’t been able to tell. 
You v^oii’tnow.’ 

“^rhere isn’t anything to tell,’ Stan Parker said. 

She had turned sallow, almost ugly, he was close enough to see, 
and it m.idc him comfisrtablc. On one side of her nose, that was very 
beautiful and fragile, there was a little mark, like a pockmark. And 
suddenly he wished he could sink his face in her flesJi, to smell it, 
that he could part her breasts and put his face between. 

She saw this. 'I hey were burning together at the head of the 
smoking staircase. She had now to admit, without repugnance, that 
the sweat of his body was drugging her, and that she would have 
entered his eyes, if she could have, and not returned. 

Instead they had begun the last stage of a journey, groping down 
the soft stairs, moving in the grey and yellow smoke, confusing hands 
with banisters and banisters with hands. Once their eyes swam 
together and retreated before admission could be made. Because that 
betwxen- world of smoke and sh.ipcs was more tender. 

Then they came out iin to the half-landing and felt the first tongue 
of fire. The breath left them. Now Madeleine’s beauty had shrunk 
right away, and any desire that Stan Parker might have had was 
shrivelled up. He was small and alone in his body, dragging the 
sallow woman. 

‘Don’t,’ she said. ‘I can’t.’ 

She would have fallen down and burned, because it would have 
been easier. 

Till he picked her up. It was not their flesh that touched but their 
final bones. Then they were writhing through the fire. They were not 
living. They had entered a phase of pain and contained consciousness. 
His limbs continued to make progress, outside himself. Carrying her. 
When her teeth fastened in his cheek it expressed their same agony. 
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‘Look ! He is there,’ they were crying. ‘They are there. He has her/ 

The people who were gathered round the burning house, watching 
that sight of fire, and who had reached the climax of their emotions, 
began to scream out affectionate and encouraging words, or just to 
scream, as they saw Stan Parker stumble out, carrying the young 
woman. They were blackened, but how burned it was not yet 
possible to tell. 

Stan Parker came on. He was holding the body of the woman 
curved and rigid in his arms. He came on. The cooler air had returned 
him to his senses, and with them a certain sheepishness for all that had 
happened. 

Ts she dead then?* the people asked each other in qiiieter voices. 

But she was not. She was holding her fice in the hollow of his 
neck, from which she could not yet bring herself to look out. Till she 
bcgcUi to rub her face against liis neck, waking almost, and cougliing, 
and crying. 

Then young Tom Armstrong, who was her lover, and who had 
come from Sydney on hearing of the fires, ran out to take possession 
of her. He looked handsome and clean, with his wliite cuffs, and was 
smelling of bay rum. 

‘Madeleine,’ he called. 

But she continued to cry and cough, and when she was put down, 
said, ‘Leave me now. I’m all right. Only it was a terrible shock.’ 

Then she fell on her knees and began a kind of dry retching, hold- 
ing her head, and filling even to all fours. Most people were silent, 
from surprise and pity, but one or two let out loud explosions of 
laughter. 

‘Madeleine, darling,’ said young Tom Armstrong, overcoming liis 
disgust, and putting out his hand, in front of everyone. 

‘Please,’ she said. ‘Leave me. Not now.’ 

And got to her leet and staggered farther into the darkness. Her 
hair had been burned off. 

Is tliis Madeleine? Amy Parker asked without regret. Her novelette 
was finished. 

At this point the holocaust at Glastonbury could have consumed 
even the spectators, only there were fresh developments. Much had 
been taking place above the smoke and the emotions. Other clouds, 
hanging above the furnace, began to spill their first heavy drops. A 
child held out his hand to collect these jewels, and laughed as the 
big rain fell into his hand. And doubted as the lightning split the 
bungling fire. And finally cried in terror as thunder crashed and the 
grey scene of ashes, in wliich they were all standing, shook, 
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Storm’s broke all right, they laughed, drinking it, and steadying 
themselves against the thunder. 

And the water poured down, proving that even fire is impotent. 
People wandered in the rain, themselves rivulets. It ran between the 
breasts of the women and filled the pockets of the men. They were 
saved. 'They smelled tlie ashes and knew. It was doubtful that there 
would be a tongue of fire left this side of ISangalay, or on the othci, 
as far as Wnllunya. 

So the people began to creep back into the world they knew, and 
from which they had only been forced out by smoke at the ('ipenings. 

Amy Parker, who had laid hands on her husband again, could 
have asked him many tilings. 

‘Let us go, Stan,’ she said. ‘Are the burns bad? We must dress 
them. Tell me,’ she said, 'do they feel crook?’ 

‘ No,’ he said. ‘ They arc not bad.’ 

Wincing as he felt the rain sting the burns on his shoulders and 
arms. But these were the superficial wounds of the Hesh. If he was 
trembling, it was because he had come out of the fire wi .ik as a little 
child, and had seen his first faces by flashes of lightning. But he did 
not return to the woman with whom he liad been standing at the 
head of the stairs. He put this away and did not think about it. 

But his wife did, as they walked through the rain. 

'She was frightened, poor thing,’ she said, looking al him through 
the dark ness. ‘Such an experience.’ 

What this experience was she would h.ive liked to live, and could 
not. It wa;> nagging at her. What could Stan have said to Madeleine 
W'heii he found her in the burning house? She longed to take posses- 
sion of her husband by honest lamplight, and hold his face in her 
hands, ami h)ok Lnlo him. 

In the meantime the ram poured as they walked, humping against 
each other in die darkness, and the flashes ot lightning lit her face in 
wliich the thoughts turned, hut his face was closed. 

So she had to be content with the bravery of his act in rescuing die 
woman from tln' fire. 



chapter 13 


Tha t dclug;c wliicli quenched the fire at Glastonhury was, in fact, the 
first of the late sunnner rains, so that the land was not long naked. 
The charred hills and the black scars of gullies were blurred again 
with green almost before the people could get out and have a look 
for what remained. Some people, of course, did not have the courage 
to return to a framework, and chose to live in other parts of the 
country, where they imagined the passions of fire could never rise. 
But those who did go back to their burned-ont firms were on the 
whidc glad. The green blur, which was increasing all the time, first 
in veins and pockets, then spilling over, made them feel yt>ung and 
hopeful. As they hammered and sawed, and rounded their cattle 
into rough yards (T saplings, .ind untied bundles of fowls bunched 
together at the legs, they were full of resolutions. Because tliey had 
looked into the fire, and seen what you do sec, they could rearrange 
their lives. So they felt. 

Bub Quigley did ni»t rearrange his. Bub’s life was too plain. He 
rose and rubbed the sleep from liis eyes. He chewed big hunks of 
bread and dripping. He watched tadpoles in ajar. He knew that part 
of the country from earth level and treetop. He was both bird and 
ant. So his life continued to form instinctively outside his deliberate 
boy’s mind. So he felt the green blur grow, of grass and leaves, 
before anyone else, and was itching in his long palms, and rubbing 
his face against Ins shoulder, and could not rest, but had to go off on 
those long loping walks that other people, even children, would not 
have thought to go. 

Jiiu was out ihrough The Islands before anyone else. He tore the 
first fronds of hickoiy and put them in his mouth. He stroked his 
imsc with the brown down t)f bracken crooks. And laughed. Some- 
times, to vary things, he would iiin downhill. 'Then his limbs almost 
came apart from his body, and his long feet struck the earth like 
boards. But he laughed. And plumped on his knees to look down a 
rabbit’s burrow, in which the tail of a snake had dawdled. His boy’s 
eyes were bright in his older face, looking for things. 

Bub visited all those human habitations which had been burned 
out and abandoned, to sec what he could find. Jhit there was not 
much. Thi’ie were iron vessels and the skeletons of beds. In one 
place he lay on the framework of a bed and looked through the roof 
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at a slice of cold moon that had got there early, till the distance to 
that moon began to make liim feel afraid, and he tlircw down a tin in 
which he had put some beetles, that staggered out across the charred 
floor to freedom. 

It was livelier at Armstrongs*, where Bub went too. He watched 
the workmen liitting the bricks with their trowels, and drinking black 
tea. For Mr Armstrong had ordered a new Iwusc, just like the old 
one, of wliicli he had been proud, and no expense spared. So it was 
being done by degrees, when the men were not sitting in the sun, 
telling of horses. One man, who made jokes, stuck his hat on the 
statue of tlic naked woman and did a lewd dance, of renunciation and 
possession. Bub Quigley laughed and clapped his hands. He loved 
to see horseplay of any kind, though he would have been shy to act 
that way hiuiself. All such charades - boys squelching in mud and 
dirowing handfuls at each other’s bottoms, yomig men wearing their 
girls’ coy hats, especially if feathered, rhe grotesque man in the 
embrace of the stone woman - these ventured into dreams. It made 
the laughter tremble on Bub Quigley’s wet mouth. His eyes were full. 

Other people went up to look at the new house at Glastonbury, 
though the Armstrongs themselves never went. It was enough to 
leave it to architects and builders. They were rich enough to ignore 
the process. But they had also, perhaps, been burned a little by the 
fire, and were afraid to visit the scene while it was still a ruin. They 
continued to live in Sydney, or to visit people in the country, provid- 
ed they were of the same financial status. 

Although they were not seen at Durilgai, Mr Armstrong did write 
to Stan Parker, enclosing a handsome reward for his act of bravery, 
and adding the thanks of the young lady who was to become his 
son’s wife. At least he was sure, the butcher said, that the young lady 
would add her thanks to his, only at that moment she was visiting in 
another state, for health reasons. 

Stan Parker could afford to be a bit disgusted at the cheque, but 
his wife, who had not experienced exaltation by fire, considered the 
many things they might buy. In time she persuaded him to share her 
material pleasure, and they even kept the cheque for a while, to look 
at and show. 

Mrs 0’T3owd, who came to sec Mrs Parker about this time, and 
who had been prevented from viewing the fire on account of an 
attack of the shingles ail round the waist, as big as sixpences, and in 
other places too, sat holding the glossy cheque as if the paper itself 
had some intrinsic power from which she might benefit by touch. 

‘There now,’ she said, holding the paper in a dainty loop, tlie 
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better to see the writing on it. ‘Healthy is healthy, and wealthy is 
wealthy, but I would like to know which is the more worth havun, 
an never shall, most likely, with him down the road. But I am real 
glad, Mrs Parker, you have struck lucky, both with your man an the 
bank balance. But I am glad it is you. An no sour grapes. It is simply 
this, that I wouldhiv rather it was Stan an not O’Dowd to rescue 
ladies from the flames, an them in their nighties, or whatever it w^as 
I am told she was dressed up in for the occasion.’ 

‘What do you mean, Mrs O’Dowd?’ Mrs Parker asked. 

‘I shall not say nothin,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘for I was not present, 
an other people’s eyes never see so well. Only 1 am sayun, my dear, 
glad I am it was not O’Dowd come dawdlun through the fire, with 
a lady round liis neck.’ 

‘There was no dawdling, I assure you,’ said Mrs Parker, who was 
put out. ‘There was a fire, see? And as for O’Dowd, he would not 
have been rescuing anyone, but in the pantry, making up to the 
b()ttles.’ 

‘That is nasty, from a friend,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘But I do not 
mean to part with bad blood. For that stuck-np thing too, ridun up 
the road as if you was the dust upon it, and no mention of the weather 
even, to pass the time. But they say,’ she said, and this perhaps was 
why she had come, ‘they say that it is all called off. I have had a letter 
from a lady of authority. If you must know, it was that Mrs Frisby, 
who was helpun at Armstrongs’ for some time, whose husband was 
at sea, poor thing, she was goin to give notice, but didn’t, I forget 
why, and may yet, for that Mrs Armstrong is a perfect cat. Well, 
Mrs Frisby says in her letter to me that young Armstrong, not a 
bad young feller neither, all considered, young Armstrong is ropeable 
since this Madeleine has gave him the slip. Nothun has been said, 
mind you. But it is known by all who know. Tilings become hazy, 
like. An Madeleine has gone on a prolonged visit, not on account 
of her hair being singed off, but because she was without feelun, Mrs 
Frisby says, an what little she had, got burned right up the night of 
the fire. So young Tom must lump it.’ 

Then Mrs O’Dowd drew in her chin, and arranged her lips on her 
gums, and went. Amy Parker was glad. It was her intention not to 
sec her friend again, thoiigli she did, in fact, that Thursday, on ac- 
count of a side of pork they decided to share. 

But Mrs Parker did not encourage Mrs O’Dowd to elaborate the 
'information she had given. This information Amy Parker took, and 
shut up, and picked over in cold pleasure, for Madeleine, since a 
burned tiling, retching on all fours in the ash and grass, was exorcised. 
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she no longer saw her riding coldly on her horse. This had belonged 
to a time of great foolisliness. Now she stood above Madeleine, 
against the burning house, and could have practised sonic cruelty. If 
it had not been for her husband and the fire itself. Her hiisband^s 
silence propelled her perpetually into those flames, whether in sleep 
or at the sink, till she was herself turning and dancing in them, 
guarding her hair, while she looked for some sign obscured by smoke. 

Stan Parker, whose burns had soon healed, leaving only a few small 
scars, took the cheque to Bangalay one day, to bank. Stan had never 
loved that town, filled with hardware and the yellow jail. IJut by 
this time it was his town. He knew the Christian names of most of 
those men he saw. He knew their backs, and their habits, and vdio 
was to be found in which pub, with whom. 

That day Stan Parker v/ent in search of a man called Moriarty, 
from whom he had borrowed a few shillings a few weeks bcl'ore, and 
who W'ould be found, if erne to form, at the Grand Railway Hotel. 
So Stan went there, into the sour cavern, which on that day for some 
reason was filled with a momentous air, along witli the slops of beer, 
and the smoke, and the faces. 7'hey were discussing some great news 
which had just reached the flash town, and which threatened tem- 
porarily to intimidate it, making its yellow paint and iron lace a 
degree less flash. 

Snatches of this news came at Stan Parker, gradually mnnhing him 
as he pressed through the pub, until finally he saw Mori.n t) and 
asked, ‘What’s up?’ 

‘Why, don’t you kinm?’ said Moriarty, who was several niiimtcs 
better informed, and for that reason inclined to despise the ignorant. 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘a war’s just broke out, over the otlicr side.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bob Fuller, ‘ we’re all orf to fight the Hun.’ 

‘No bloody fear,’ said some. ‘It’s too far.’ 

They downed their beer, to fill up quick, and feel better. 

‘What’ll you do, Stan?’ somebody asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ lie said. 

Which was true. He felt slow. 

In spite of moments of true knowledge that came co him, animating 
liis mind and limbs with conviction, telling him of the presence of 
God, lighting his wife’s face when he had forgotten its features, bring- 
ing closer and closer a trembling leaf till its veins and vastness were 
related to all things, from burning sun to his own burned hand - 
in spite of this, Stan Parker had remained slow with men. It was a 
kind of unrealized ambition to communicate with them. But so far 
he had not done this. 
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And now he said, ‘ I don’t know.’ 

He didn’t citlicr, th(^ugh lie might soon. Prohlenis resolve tliein- 
selves, as day eases out of night. 

‘Tliat’:> one way out,’ said Moriaity, scratching his short, sweaty 
hair. 

Me was a fencer hy occupation, a gtu)d enough cove, hut one that 
you would not reineinber tor anytliir.g in particular. He lived alone 
in a bark humpy, and hung his bits of washing on tlie scrub. Some 
years before, his wife had lefi with a shearing contractor and not 
conit^ back. 

‘Gripes, yes,’ laughed Bob Fuller, laugliing as if lie was slucken’d, 
v.'hich he was. 

Then the girl who was rinsing the glasses, and wliose white, shiny 
ind(U)r skin v\as smelling of soap, said, ‘Yon will. Mr Parker. You’ll 
K>ok lovely ni a uniform. I’m all ft^r big men. Jliey’rc better- 
tempered. 1 was going with a little runt at ('ohar, eoupla years ago. 
It wav like going with a barbed-wiie leiuc. Look, I said, at last.’ 

But \\ hat she said was not material. 

In the bar of the Grand Railway Hotel at Baiigalay, though many 
men were t.ilkmg, few w'cre listening to an\ one Init themselves. They 
had to tell all that they knew', all that they had done, for fear tliat 
silence might discover nothing. So they talked, aiul some liad come 
lo blows, to show that they w'erc brave, .uui om* man could not keep 
Ins misery down, it n^se up, and he vomit< d, and passed out. It was 
all very imperinaiient and inebriating in the (irand RaiUvay Hotel 
die day tin- new's came, with a Irani coughing at the plallorin outside, 
.iiid die smell ot trams, wdiich mule men feel die\ were gtnng some- 
w lieie, til It tliev had bien wailing lo do so all tlieir Iivcn, and w hether 
It was to be terrible .md fniil, or an exlnlarating nuisiMlar inteiludc 
lo die (line ol biass bauds, W'oiild depend on die n.iture <'1 e u'h 
man. 

Si.in ILirker sJinpi’d away" after a bit and ilriwe Inniie. A'- he came 
dovMi the last hill, and lie saw" the sinks ol the willows by die dam, 
and the i^.nlis that Ins leet h.ul w'oin round die house, the man 
sujiposeel dial lie would go lo wai. He eve'ii wondered wMiom he 
w ould kill, and whether he could do so with tlie tonviction that it 
needs. l ie saw" the life fading from a ! ue, from some Tod Moriarty. 
Oi WMS It liis owni face? Sweating at the neck, he diove on, hut now 
Ins owni iinpeniiaiiencc was in coiiHiet with tlie permanence of all 
that .scene, of bees and grass, nuirniuiing and bending, iiinrmiiring 
and bending. 

Still, he was a bit of a hero wnthin the limits of flesh, and he 
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jumped down when he got there, and made short work of the harness, 
and felt that he would enjoy praise with the pudding, though it would 
not be decent to show it. 

When she was told, however, his wife Amy Parker went on cutting 
the bread. 

‘When will you go, Dad?’ asked Ray, who was by now a big 
small boy, eager for events, so that he hung jvidc open on receiving 
the news, and his diiuier would not go down. ‘And will you bring 
us things’, he asked, ‘from the war?’ 

He wanted a sword, and a bullet taken out of a German. 

‘Eat your food,’ his mother said to him, and to her husband, 
‘How do we know that tliis isn’t somctliing that they have made up 
to talk about in pubs?’ 

But it was not, Amy Parker knew, and for this reason she threw 
the plates together harder than usual, and swept the crumbs with 
more vehemence, and called the fowls and flung the hateful crumbs, 
after which she looked up and saw that the landscape had survived 
the first ghastly tremor and resumed its natural glaze. Only she was 
still trembling and foolish, and had to hide herself from her children, 
sitting on the crocheted quilt she had made not long after Ray was 
born, on the bed she shared with her husband. Outside, the sounds of 
afternoon were no different, but made her desperate to hear. 

After Stan had enlisted and it was time for him to go into camp, 
they all waited for a cart which was to come, for O’Dowd was going 
too, and a boy was driving them as far as the village where they 
would meet other enlisted men. 

So Papers waited on the veranda. They were so stiff', it might have 
been Sunday after dinner. 

‘ Will you have blankets in the camp. Dad?’ Thelma asked. 

None of this touched her personally, but there were moments 
when she took a vague inter est. She was a neat child, who liked 
washing her hands. She would not miss her father nuich, although she 
would cry. 

Just then Ray called that he could see the cart, and there they were 
too, Mrs O’ Dowd as well, who had conic for comfort, she was quite 
swollen up. 

Then it was time to gather up with quick nervousness the few 
things. Everybody’s limbs were stiff and shy, except O’Dowd’s. He 
had taken something for the journey and was singing a song of some 
patriotism. 

‘Listen to the man,’ said his wife through the blubbery big face 
that could not hide itself and had given up. ‘ It is we women should 
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be singun, but we can't. Get on, you buggers, and let us at least have 
a good cry, an be done, it is near on niilkun time.' 

The cart prepared to take licr advice, while Stan Parker kissed his 
w'ifc. How stiff she was in that white blouse. Some people called her 
a stout woman. She was not fat, but slic was well covered. And now 
she stood firmly, waiting to be extricated from this enormous event, 
which she would be, if site waited long enough. It was not so very 
different from other departures, to the fires and the Hoods, the backs 
of men disappearing in a cart. It was ('>nly more fiM-mal. So she stood 
and held her breath in. 

I'hcy were all standing. 'J he eluldren without their shoes, which 
they wore only for church and school. Mrs O^Powd, w lu' was by this 
rime quite reduced. And oKl Prit/, a\ ho had gro\vn ver^, old, but who 
s^ill pi^ttered, and mended his shirts in Ironi of Ins lint oi riii evening. 
'1 hey stood and waved even alter the cart had stopped taking notice; 
thc\ waved because they bad not yet thongbt what they should do 
iiexi. The gentle, soothing rise and fall of bands idled their emptiness. 

Stan Parker returned lioine once on cmbarlvation leave. He was 
different then. His hair was shorn extra short, and there was a smell 
of khaki on him even when he went about the place and did his 
jobs ill his ordinary ckithcs. Somei lines he would sit and wind 
his puttees, as if he had taken a liking to this ritual, and wind and 
bind, till he was sliroiidcd. Then he was more than ever closed up. 

‘ You must like all this soldiering,’ said Ins wife bitterly. ‘ rbcrc is no 
telling what a man will like, even the one you know best.’ 

‘ Wliat else should I do?’ said Stan Parker, ‘ Run my bead against a 
wall?’ 

‘ Do they give you enough to cat, Sian?’ she asked. 

Food, after all, \\'as something you could touch and talk about. 
If a professc^r came, or a rich man, yon could n^ast him a round of 
beef, and feel safe. 

‘Are you ever Inmgry?’ she asked. ‘What do they give you?' 

‘Stew,’ he said. 

He looked at a piece of hi ass he liad just polished, that glittered in 
the lamplight as if it had been piccious. 

Because it was the last night, and because the mysticism of evasion 
and self-destruction in which he had been immersed ever since he 
wore a uniform had finally made her lonely, she asked, ‘Don’t you 
ever feel lonely, living in tents with a lot of other chaps?' 

' ‘How can you feel lonely,' he said brutally, ‘wlicii your thoughts 
arc so close to the thoughts of the next bloke they jog each other? 
Even on the lavatory.’ 
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Then he got np and went outside. It was a cold night of stars. He 
went up on to a little rise beyond the house, on which a couple of 
ironbarks stood, the stars shivering in their leaves and branches. 
Then he too was cold and shivering, liis flesh was flapping; he leaned 
against one of the trees, but it was no support. Ho would have 
prayed, but lie was afraid ait that nioinent it niiglit nor have been 
answered, nor any prayer. ^ 

So he returned to his w ife, who was abcnit all the certainty he had, 
and she received him with conviction. They clung together as if 
they w^crc drowning in darkness and would at least sink together. As 
they reached the depths they no longer cared. 

After Stan had gone, togctiier witJi the other enlisted men, in the 
public conveyance to Bangalay, with tears and cheers, and a bit of a 
flag that Mrs Cage had run up over the post of lice, it took Amy 
Parker some time to realize all that had happened. Mercifully she 
did not cry. She had the cc)ws and the children. Slic ran at once to do 
whatever had to be d(Mic next, and she continued to do this, by clock- 
work, for many days, till the muscles crackl'd m her broad back and 
her detached face met her in mirrois at night with some surprise. 

Mrs O’Howd, whose arches had fallen since the men It ft, said 
that it was np to the women. She was full of kindnesses for her 
neighbours, at any rale in the beginning, and would come when there 
were potatoes to be dug, or would lu>ld the cow to iJic bull. Or every- 
body went to Quigleys’ for the oranges, and made short v\ ork. I here 
was l.^oll standing amongst her wooden cases that everyone had 
nailed, smiling, and eiHinting, and smiling her sandy smile, liven Hub 
learned U> do a lew simple things, hnt mostly he v\.is too obsessed by 
the great joke of war, neighing watJi laughter as lie made the sound 
of guns. Once he announced that he was dead and it wasn’t lialt bad. 

Anyway, the women and children at Durilgai got along, and in 
the beginning shone with rlnise virtues they were exiiorted to discover 
in themselves. 

Ray had begun to milk. He pulled the stiff teats in the sleepy dark- 
ness, his head lolling against the full belly of a cow. 

‘Gee, I’m tired. Mum,’ Ray said at night. 

So that she kissed his full mouth with passion. Even Thelma’s 
prim face abe»ve a sock, >he looked at with less disappointment and 
more affection, and took tiic sock, and picked the stiichcs up. Amy 
Parker at this time performed many such acts, from above, as it 
were. Because her weakness had not yet been discovered, she was still 
strong. 
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About this time, though, people began to take notice of (^Id Fritz, 
who had been witli them all those years, tiring, and going, but always 
returning, to cliop wchkI, and dress fowls, and scald the milk cans, 
and pull each thread of pale weed by the roots from round the 
sun dowers. Now people had begun to notice Fritz for the first lime. 
He had '•hriink a good deal since the war, as if he were sick or some- 
thing. He would chop, and leav^e od, and go inside. He no longer sat 
(Uitside his door, but in his hut, neither at the windiv.v, but sideways, 
jiist sitting, the knots of his bones and llie last ve-^tiges t)f old flesh. 

Perhaps Frit/ will die, Amy Parker began M fear with a first fore- 
bmling. 

i?nt Fritz winild not be allowed to die, not lufoie he had been 
\\ rung. 11 IS downcast eyes knew this. 

PeopI<* eminng int(^ the yard tried i<i get a look at Paikers’ Fritz. 
'I'hey would have prised his face open and picked his thoughts over, 
1j they had been hardier. But as they were not, they lov>ketl and 
pu teiuied innocence, or looked wilh sKiu candour and frowned. 

'I lien Aiii\ IMiker, rclurinng from the butter factoiy at Orwell, to 
wliKh they had begun to take their cream, met Ossie Peabody on 
his mattetl liorse. As it was decent to sp«'ak about the weather, Ossie 
stopped. He was a sliarp man, w'ith excuses. He had not enlisted 
because Jus parents, of course, WTie old and of uncertain health, aiul 
his wife was im^stly suk since that innibk*. He was leady to give 
such leisons, and maiw vithcrs, if people had askc'd Inin why he had 
not gone, but they dul not, because they ii.id forgoileii Ossie Peabody. 
He was noi niem(’)rable. His c'yes had Irosrcd (wer since those trans- 
parein d.iss \\ hen the)' hid all diiveii clown to Wullunya to the flood. 

‘That old Hun of soins, Amy.’ said C)ssie Peabody when he had 
come to tl'.c jxnnt, ‘surprised at you keeping him on, these days, a 
Cierm.m. 1 only siy, hee.iuse peojilc arc woiulerni, .uicl Stan not here.’ 

So ihat Amy l^irker was amazed at this thoughi, and lier eyes pr(s- 
cJaimed such innocence that Ossie Peabody was pleased. He had 
viedated somcihing. 

T wanilcl not send away my lather, il 1 had one,’ Amy l^u■ker said. 
‘ I do ucH understand these things. But Fritz is good.’ 

‘It’s nothin fer me to decide, ol cesnrse,’ Ossie Peabody said and 
smiled. 

‘Jt IS not for any of us,’ said Amy Parker, urging tin her iiorsc. 
Tt is for Fritz.’ 

‘ But now she was uncertain of her life. 

‘Women,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, who liked to propose an abstraction 
in Jicr steamier moments, especially after a cup of tea, ‘ women arc 
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the half without the men. It is the men that make the round figure, 
even such men as we may have, some of us, they know how much 
of what we know to be right, is right. It is not enough to know that 
something is right if you camiot add an subtract an get the final 
answer. Do you sec what I mean, Mrs Parker dear?’ 

But Mrs Parker was not sure. 

‘It is that old man that ought to go, Amy, .yi our boys with the 
bayonets in their guts, and innocent little children that have died 
with such dirty Germans, I would spit on them willingly, any day, 
Sunday too.’ 

‘ No ! ’ Amy Parker cried. 

But it was decided. 

It was a day of rain. The old man, his good face now quite de- 
stroyed, had gone across the yard to chop a few sticks, because 
doing this, if he could for a little, he would feel less numb. And in 
the drizzle children stood around, screaming, ;md pusliing, and telling 
secrets, and killing time. The childrei] had become brutish with bore- 
dom and rain. They would have liked to break something. But they 
were not brave enough to smash glass, or take the axe and start 
gasliing the house, so instead they began to imitate their parents, and 
nudged, and told each other about Parkers’ German, and laughed, 
and wliispercd. 

Ray and Thelma hung around, apart from the other cluldrcn, and 
kicked the mud with their toes, and felt ashamed. He was a good old 
man, whom they had loved, they knew, but they resented the in- 
dignity h§ had imposed upon them, hi their hot shame they bcgiui 
to hate him worse than anyone. 

Then boys began to shout and sing: 

‘Fritz the German, 

Fritz the Hun, 

Wait till you sec him 
On the run. . . . ’ 

How they laughed then. 

Somebody began to tlurow little pats of red mud thiit flattened on 
the old man’s patched back. 

‘We shan’t give him 
Even a chance,’ 

sang Jackie Holloway, who was good at rhymes. 

‘Not even to button 
Up liis pants. 
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We* 11 put a cracker 
Under his tail. 

To blow him right 
To the doors of jail.* 

How the girls in tlicir jumpers shrieked, and the scabby-kiiccd, 
knobbly boys. Then Eileen Bntt, who had got the hiccups, she had 
laughed that much, stooped and picked up a big, daring handful of 
mud, and shrieked, and flung it smack in the middle of the old man’s 
turned back as he was gathering a few sticks of kindling at the wood- 
shed. 

Tlicn he turned. He was quite white and papery. He did not pro- 
test. He was bled too weak. He began to walk towards liis shack, in 
his shambling way that was now so ridiculous and hateful. 

Some children had qualms, or were perhaps afraid when faced with 
the front of him, and were silent. But several continued to scream 
and chant. 

It was altogether hateful, and Ray Parker, who was panting, his 
mouth open with excitement or disgust wished that it had not hap- 
pened, or that worse would. He was shining with sweat and exalta- 
tion as he picked up the stone that laid Fritz’s lip open. They heard 
the stone strike his teeth. Then the blood began to run, to trickle 
down his clean chin. Ray was horrified, but he had freed himself. 
Now he could hate the old German that he had loved, and stand 
amongst the other children without doubts. 

The old man continued to walk across the yard and into his shack, 
and the children melted away into silence and rain, and wondered 
if they should forget what had happened. They were torn between 
respect for the old man’s face and the stirring and patriotic nature 
of Ra^ \ act, in which they had all participated. 

When Amy Parker went outside to see what the row was, though 
by then, of course, all was rain and silence, she found the old German 
sitting on the chaff bags that covered his bed. 

‘Why, Fritz,’ she said, ‘ whatever is it? Are you hurt?’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I am not hurt no more. But I must go from here,* 
he said. ‘ It is not good for us that I should stay now.* 

‘No,’ she said, ‘you mustn’t go.’ 

She stood twisting her ring, and helpless, like a little girl in a wed- 
ding ring, toucliing it for an inspiration of maturity that did not come. 

‘Yes,’ he sighed. ‘I will go.* 

She wondered what she could say to comfort him, but knew that 
there was nothing in that wooden room. 
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So next day Arny Parker drove Fritz the German to Bangalay. He 
was wearing his black suit, which was decent if rather tliin, and he 
had a case with a strap around it, and a poJ>ard bag, into which was 
stuffed a variety of soft or awkward things. The woman drove, but 
the road was the active element on that journey; they would simply 
remain on it until it liad exhausted itself, and the road did momen- 
tarily deaden pain by its sheer monotony and length. 

When, however, they had reached the edge of the town, and the 
scattered tins, and the tethered goats, the woman began to feel des- 
perate. Because it was plain now that everything must come to an end. 

‘Where do yon want me to take you, Fritz?’ slie asked, nervously 
jerking her whip. 

‘Anywhere,* said the old man. ‘I can gel down. It is all the same.’ 

‘But there musl be somewhere,’ she said, shepherding with care her 
lost voice. 

The old man did not answer. I le sat fingering a kind of medal on 
his tarnished watch chain, touching an inscription tliat fi>r a long 
time now had been unreadable. His lac'c too was almost beyond 
interpretation, and ^vas entering a state of intense and original purity, 
of air. 

‘This will do,* said the old man, his hand on the rail. 

By this time they had driven fairly deep into the town and had 
become involved in its self-importance. Lhey were in the vicinity of 
the market. Ducks were being brought by scaly, yellow women. 
There was a belhswing of hopeless calves. A dray lurched, with its 
dense heach of cabbages piled in a blunt pyramid. 

‘I thank you,’ said the tdd man to the woman, win' did not dare 
speak. 

Then she saw him standing on the -ground w ith his possessions, and 
she reached denvn and seized his hand. 

‘Ah, Fritz,’ she cried, and the desperate sounds oi a bird with the 
knife at its throat came out of her mouth. 

‘Good-bye, Mrs Stan,’ said old Fritz, taking away his hand, be- 
cause there was iiotliing else lie couM do. 

Then be went up sonic side street that she did not know, and she 
did not see him again. 

So she hung there crying for the Ic^st world. Now that the structure 
of her life was shaken, full niiscry smote her, as it had not when she 
kissed her husband good-bye, whom she loved nevertheless, in 
tenderness of spirit and with sensuality of bc^dy, she loved and would. 
But she loved the old German for that contentment of first light, with 
tlie strong clank of stubborn buckets, for the drooling hours of iiiid- 
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day, when leaves hung and liens drowsed in the dust, for the hours of 
evening, of which the face was a wilting sunflower. And these were 
lost. 

So she hung crying, lopsided and ludicrous on tlic seat of the 
buggy, with her hair coining down, and the little greenish flics almost 
permanent on her dark back. People passing looked at her and won- 
dered why she was taking on. 'Vhere was .soiiu'tliiiig almost obscene 
about a strong, healthy woman blubbering in the sunlight in that 
public place. 

A boy carrying a halter, and walking on assured feel, did snigger 
and ask, ‘ What’s up, missus?’ 

Jhit as slic continued to cry be was alraid, rc'alizing that this was 
not a toothache but some pain that he had not experienced. So he 
went on and did n(>t look back. 

And in time the woman righted herself, aiul put up her hair, 
and blew her nose, and turned the horse, because she must resume 
ominpolcaice iii her hou'=e. 

'The stones were ci uci that strewed the roat! to 1 )unlgai. 

At one jioiiit she met Bub Quigley and took him up. Pie was very 
pleased. 

‘Well, 1 am alone now, lUih,’ Amy Parker said. 

‘Ah,’ he .viid, looking at her in some surju ise, .is if he had not 
expected anything else. 

lUu he could not see her face; she was keeling a away from him 
and was looking out over the country, or into licrsell. 

‘ Pritz h.is gone,’ lier liuuchcd shoulders ^aid. 

‘Who will chop the wood?’ asked Hub. 

‘oh, we ''hall <ill have .i cln^p,’ she saul. 

‘I don’t like choppMig wood,’ said Bub. ‘I’d rather my sifter did. 
Tlien I am free.’ 

d his ageless man was singularly free, Amy P.irker realized, 'fh.it 
was his one blessing Irom Oiod. For a moment the woman thought 
that she would pray, but she had lost her futh, or else had put her 
trust in the strength and goodness of her husband. 

‘Look,’ said JUib, pointing vaguely everywhere. ‘It is green again 
now. It licLs never been so green as alb'r them fires, Fherc arc ferns 
in the giillics,’ he said. ‘Sometimes I lay down in them and sleep a 
bit, and iny sister goes crook because I don’t come, hut I come in 
time, of course. You can’t stay there always, you get hungry.’ 

It was true, she realized, she was herself quite hollow, 
rhcrc’s some young loxcs I know,’ said Bub, ‘in a hollow log. 
1 have a nest of niopawks.’ 
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she was wide open, on a gaping emptiness, but he was filling her 
with hills and valleys, and down of birds, and balm of fern. 

After a bit he said, ‘Let me down, please. Tm going down to 
them foxes. Here’s the place.’ 

When she had let him down he began to run down the slope, his 
boards of feet slapping the ground, his wild arms steadying himself 
on the air. 

Then Amy Parker continued on her way,' through that fresh and 
innocent landscape of her own solitude and sadness. At the end of 
the road her children were waiting for her to affect that strength 
which they expected, and cows did not doubt, iuid fowls would fling 
themselves towards her, sensing that her hand would dispense from 
on high. 

It seemed that her life was planned, and she was glad. She was 
glad of her house, even if it looked frailer in that drawn light of 
afternoon, standing amongst the raggedy rosebushes, and the olean- 
ders that she did not care for, they were too stiff. 



PART THREE 




chapter 14 


WriEN the years of mud and metal were over, Stan Parker would 
seldom talk about them. He would not be coaxed into telling the 
interminable boys' adventure stories, as simie men will after wars, 
for cl^aos was not his opportunity. At the heiglit of violence, when 
even the seasons had been destroyed, his 1 unctions appeared to have 
jTone from liim, who liad been happiest lookinir .n tlu; ^ky lor signs 
of nattire, listening to oats fall, picking up a wet call' that had just 
drop]icd from the \v(^mb, and showing it lliat its legs worked. 

Things were made to Wiirk. Mut the contrary process of destruction 
was far more convincing, <ince perfected. So his skull saw, as the 
green lights drifted in the night, i hc lovely fircw(n*lsS sliowed him the 
hand that liad just fallen a.t his feet, thrown there. The fingers of the 
lost hand were curled in its last act. It la\ there like a tendril that had 
been torn oh some vine, and dropped when the motive, if ever there 
was one, had been forgtitfcu. So the living skull of tiie green soldiLr 
Kx.ked at the suppliant hand. He w.is \vaiting in the dn kness for an 
order. Which did not ci'ime. Hut would, he hoped. 1 le w.is standing 
there. 1 fe was the last man on earth, to whom the hand had begun to 
beckon. I'lieii the order came ihrough the gieeny, tlnfiing darkness, 
and his sweat ran again. He kicked aside tlie soft hand-ihing. What 
else coidd he do? 

Often afterwards, in the silence of mud and exhaustion, or when 
th< bombardment opened the lies!) and laid out llie nei ves in grey 
skeins, he would wtjiider about the hand, how it h.id taken hold of 
things, whether it had shaken after drink or in touching wxnncn, and 
to win an il had wtitten home. Once m a village lie had seen the 
arthritic' hand of an old jiriest make the >ign of blessing on the air. 
He looked at it with longing, for this lianci too seemed irrevocably 
lost. In ilie broken villages he would have talked tea someone, if it 
h.id been possible. J3iit as it was not, he lay in a ditch, and held the 
hot hands of a woman he had not seen for darkness, and they offered 
each other their longings in the desperate convulsicans of such love, 
and went away separately’^ alterwards, arranging their clothes, and 
wiping their confessions from their mouths. As he went, the man 
thcaught with increased longing of a God that reached dcnvii, sup- 
posedly^ , and lifted up. But he could not pray now. His smek of prayers, 
even liis chunks of improvisation, no longer fitted circumstance. 
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He wrote home, though. Stan Parker sucked his pen until his cheeks 
grew hollow, thinking of all those things he would not write, but 
knew. He wrote: 

Dear Ame, 

... I could tell you a thing or two if only I could write it, but 
then we have never been ones for talk, anyway. 1 have not, you 
have done the talking, you have been tlK tongue of both of 
us, and how I would like to hear that tongue telling what has 
happened since dinner time - even if it was disastrous, like the 
roof blowed off, we could always put it on again. 1 could always 
do most things with my two hands. That is the terrible part of 
all this. It is taken out of my hands. I am weak, Amy. . . . 

My dearest Amy, 

You did not tell me if Cherry had calved yet, only that 
Dorcas and Ally had dropped theirs, that will be nice to have 
two such heifers, you say they are good. Now when Cherry is 
ready next I want her put to Regan’s bull, the one that he got 
from Bega, and that you say is extra special, so that perhaps we 
shall have a little heifer jumping and butting by the time I open 
the gate, and we shall call her Peace, eh? 

I do not feel so bad since I knew that 1 w^ould come through 
all this, that I did not tell you, I think. It was in the entrance to 
the dugout. It was particular bad that night. I’heii I could smell 
the grass, like it was after a storm, and the smell of wet lucerne, 

I could have sworn there was sunlight up above, but it is 
night and winter here. And I was that happy and sure, I was 
groggy at the knees with so much happiness. 1 would not be 
swallowed down into the mud. I v/ould go lunne. Then they 
said, what was I doing there.' I looked as if I was drunk, and 
nothing to drink. I said I did feel queer, and went and laid down, 
and had a dream that you was reading the paper beside the 
quince tree, I could see the big grey quinces, with the duff on 
them, not yet ripe, and you looked up. 

Tell Thcl I got the socks, and no knots. 1 thank her, .ind for 
the photograph with plaits. She looks neat. And Ray, I have the 
helmet and the hand grenade. 

You have made the dress out of the old blue, Amy, and I am 
glad. I am glad you tell me all these things, because I can see 
you then. I can see you sitting in the rooms, and walkmg down 
the path. I can see the rosemary bushes. Wc must bear up, 
Ame, and soon it will be over. . . . 
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He held his head on one side, and wrote slowly, but surely, once 
he began, in the respectable hand that he had learned from his mother, 
who had been a teacher. He was a bit excited at himself, writing these 
letters, of which the words became transformed - they were grass, 
and slow cows, and the bits of paraphernalia, axes and hammers and 
wire and things, that lay around a place, and that he liked to remem- 
ber. The words became, too, contained in their bliintness, experience 
of death, and exaltation, and love. 

Stan Parker wrote: 

My dear Amc, 

i have tlioiight it over and it is best for you to spell the 
Creek paddock after summer, unless it rains real hard this 
autumn, and divide the Jicrd between the Sally wattle and the 
Square paddock. I think this is best. And get tlic oats in if you 
can, with the help of some man, perhaps that old Skinner with 
the gammy leg would come from Wullunya if you make it 
worth his while. 

If Ray has blunted the good axe chopping into nails and 
stones, ho must learn to sharpen it. If anything sliould happen 
to that axe, I don’t know what I would do. 

Tom Archer is gone, and Jack Sullivan. They were good 
men. Tom knew he had it coming for some time, and was 
changed. Jack Sullivan was a noisy sort of coot, but you could 
not help liking Jack. He could do a trick with a penny, it was 
that quick you could not see it, and another with an egg, if he 
had one, that brought the house down. Well, they are gone. 

I sat awhile in a church in one of the villages here last week. 

It was what remained of a church. It was all sky. There were 
the frames of the windows, but the glass had fillcn. But people 
come there. There was a priest poking about as if the roof was 
on. There was a v*^ind blowing, and rain, and dogs coming in. 

1 could have sat there forever doing notliing. I could listen and 
watch and think of home. Good Cod, Amy, it is a lone 
time, but there is a lot that has been longer. There was an ole 
woman in that church, skin and bone, praying as if she had 
just begun to pray. She could have told a thing or two. But we 
cannot speak, we can only look at each other. 

Some of the coves reckon it will soon be over. They heard 
something. Mick O’Dowd says he can only hear the guns, and 
will believe when he is deaf from silence. Tell his missus that 
Mick is good, and will write when he has got his muscle up. . . . 
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He did, iii time: 

Hear Mother, 

1 am all right. You shod see the girls (ha ! ha !) you shod see the 
beer here, it is like piss. 

Hopuii this leaves me as it finds you, your ever lovun hoss- 
bariid 



chapter is 


Durtlgai did not softer from the war. Tn some Iiouscs, certainly, 
women aclu'd for their husbands, and some women wlio were afraid 
of the silence or interested in variety went t)ut and look otlier men, 
sleeping with these witli varying degrees of guilt or appetite, and 
some women were criisliLd as if they had been ejiipty eggshells when 
news came that their men had been killed, and some ate the potatoes 
they sowed, and would have gone hungry but for these and the milk 
they pulled out of some old horny cow. But Durilgai was not 
touched, by and large, because it was a Ic^ng way away, and besides, 
in those parts the earth predominated over the human being. The 
grass still grew and bent in the wind. The hot wind still blew from 
the west, and the cold fiom the south, and the languid, nunst breezes 
eamc in from the east, from the sea. Sometimes in stormy weather 
gulls came, even from that distance, and glided and dipped above the 
bla«'k wattle s, eiying with their cold, starving voices. 

Once Ray Parker sluU a gull, and took it c]iiickly, and hid it, be- 
cause bis mother would have been annoyed. He buried it in tlie gully, 
after be bad ripped il open, to see. He would have liked to do 
something mcmorahlc and heroic, but as be could not tliink of any- 
thing great enough, and yet within liis reach, he had shot at the gull 
(^11 that afternoon. For some time after, he had the fishy smell of the 
bird on his hands, and was half-pleased. 

‘Sliall I go our to work when Dad comes home?’ the boy asked. 

T expect s(\’ said the mother. ‘You can’t hang around forever. 
What d ^) you want to do?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he said sullenly. 

He slashed at tlie air wiili his knife. Because he did not know, he 
wandered in the paddocks, and cut liis name into green trees, and 
made stones skim on water, and put his hand into the secret depths of 
nests and stole the jewels of eggs. 

lie did not want these much. He wanted the souvenirs of dead 
Germans that his fither wtnilci bring. He wanted to wear the steel 
helmet, and would charge through the dusk to challenge strangers. 

‘Ray,’ called his mother, because it was time she asserted herself, 
arid stood there wiping her hands on licr aprem to do so, ‘can t yon 
stop mooning about and do soinellinig useful, and chop a bit of 
wood?’ 
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He did so, silently. 

When he brought her the armful of wood, with his face closed 
above it, he reminded her of her husband, whose letters she had tied 
with a piece of string and stuck behind the tea canister. She tried some- 
times to remember her husband in such minute detail that she would 
make him stand before her. But she could not. Outside her love for 
him, wliich was real and permeating, he ^^as by this time vague. 
Most often she remembered him lifting his leg over the side of the 
cart, getting in to sit beside O’Dowd, wlicn they were leaving for the 
war. His back was turned to her. 

‘Come here,' she said when the boy had let the wood fall iii the 
box beside the stove. 

‘What is it?’ he asked suspiciously. 

‘Give me a kiss,’ she said laughingly, as if it had been a red apple. 

‘Oh, why?’ whined the lumpish boy. 

He dragged his cold cheek away from her face, and bit his lip, and 
looked hot. 

‘What good is it?’ he said. 

‘No,* she said, ‘I suppose it is not much 

And she began to sort some clothes she had washed, and to sprinkle 
them wdth water, and to roll them into bundles. 

She too went into the paddocks. She went in the evening when the 
work was dojic. There were times when she could feel so peaceful 
that she awoke from her peace with a start of guilt, to urge herself on 
to some fresh restlessness, in this way to do homage to her absent 
husband. From the peace of her finally achieved self-sufficiency, of 
farm and children, he was absent. But in the restlessness of her 
footsteps over grass, in the restlessness of wind in tumbled grass, in 
die crying of gulls, in the uncompromising line of a black wire fence, 
he was always present. It was right that she should torment herself, 
though sometimes it was possible that even these torments were for 
her own pleasure. Years of sorrowing will bring a voluptuousness of 
sorrow. 

When the children w^re at school she would go down to the edge 
of the road, about midday, and stand in the steady but not oppressive 
sunlight of those early autumn days, waiting to see who would pass. 
People would talk to the woman by the road, and tell her about their 
relations, their ailments, their animals, and about their dead. They 
would take the woman into their confidence, because her face was 
asking for it. Sometimes they would even tell her thoughts they had 
just had, that they would not have told their families, but they would 
never s^'e this woman again. And the woman thought about all she 
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had been told, which filled what would have been an emptiness. She 
entered into the strangers* lives, as she strolled in the garden after- 
wards, picking off the dead heads of flowers. She entered into their 
lives, forming relationships of sympathy, and even passion, which 
nobody would ever have surprised her into admitting. So that in 
this way her husband’s absence became reduced to a dull unhappiness. 
It was there. But sometimes she did not stop to iliink of the cause. 
Her surroundings, of sunlight and dappled bark, and her rclationsliips 
with the departed strangers, were too vivid, far more vivid, indeed, 
than the strangers themselves, or the natural landscape. 

One day as she stood by the road, longing for events or faces, 
shading her eyes to bring them into her vision, a young Digger 
passed along with his hat on one side. As he came along the road 
lie hung his head at first. He was brassy, but not enough, not in these 
surroundings, which were foreign to him. So he came on, and spat be- 
cause he was being stared at, and turned his face, so that he was 
looking at the paddock opposite. For all his strength and brassiness, 
caught like this he was like a girl. 

The woman who was watcliing him, and not, saw that now he 
would probably pass without recognizing her right to conversation. 
She blushed and nearly cried for her concealed weakness, because she 
would have hung over the fence and said, I am waiting for you to 
tell me things, of war, and death, and love. 

But the young man was passing on. Ho looked at his red boots, 
that the road had made white. His eyes denied her presence. Then 
suddenly he turned at licr, as if only at that moment he had thought 
to do so, and tossed his head with its cocky hat, and still not looking 
at her, or only sort of, tlirongli his transparent eyelids, said, ‘H<iw arc 
we doin? Know anyone down this way name of Horner?* 

‘Horner?* she repeated, starting, as if she had only that moment 
seen this young, strange man, with the leather strap ot his hat caught 
on his lower lip, it appeared, now that he was full on. 

‘Why, no,’ she said, collecting herself, and putting back a strand 
of stray hair behind her left ear. ‘I have not heard ot anyone of the 
name ofHorncr. Not down this road. But it is a long road, and down 
tliat end wlicrc you are going it is not at all closely settled.’ 

‘Ah,* he said, ‘doesn’t sound too good.’ 

He came to her, to the side of the road, where she was standing 
by her fence, where the garden became raggedy grass; it was too hard 
and dry there for anytliing else to grow. 

‘They’re relatives of Mum’s,* he said, tossing a coin. ‘Jack’s got 
a few acres. He’s crook in the chest. Mum wanted me to come down 
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here and see em. Tliat’s why I come. I don’t go much on Horners. 
Jack sits around and spits. It turns you up to watch sick people like 
that. They put a bucket in the kitchen for liiin to spit inter. Ihcy say 
one of Ills lungs is gone. He was a shearer. From Bimibala.’ 

‘Oh/ she said. 

On tliese occasions slie did not give, in words; she received. But 
people seemed to take to her. They had confidence in the eyes and 
the brown skin of the ejuiet woman. So tlic young Digger was pre- 
pared to grow^ in tlie shadow of her quietness. There was nothing 
that he would not reveal of his owm shadtwvlessness. 

‘I only come back a few weeks ago,’ be said. ‘They took a piece 
out of me leg, the bloody bastards. LvH">k/ he s.nd, pulling up a leg of 
his pants. ‘That wms near l^ickiebush. They grafted on a lump of 
skin.’ 

‘It must have hurt,’ she said, looking at the wound, neither with 
disgust nor emotional sympathy, almost as if she were examining the 
limb of an unusual insect that had been crushed or torn off. 

Yet she was not cold. And the Digger knew tins. Her distance was 
part of the dream of dust and sunlight that they were sharing in the 
long grass at the side of the road. 

‘Gripes, it hurt all right,’ said the young Digg(T. ‘ Ikit I'll go back 
and have another go at the bastards, ii tlKy’II let me. Or in the next. 
I like a good fight,’ lie said. 

‘My husband is over the other side,’ she told him, in her detached 
and at the same time warm, lingering vcnce. 

‘What’s his mob?’ asked the young man. 

She told him the figures and letters, vA^hich added the grave 
mystery of her conversation. 

‘He w'as w'oiinded once. They totik some shrapnel or some- 
thing from him. He has it lor us in a bv)x. He won a medal,’ she 
said. 

‘Ah,’ said the IDiggei, looking inwards. ‘Then' are all kinds of 
medals.’ 

He was more interested in his own, still iinmuiilued ego, and the 
muscles t)f his haul body. 

‘All kinds,’ he said. 

‘But I am sure this is a good kind to have,’ said the flushed wife 
of the man wdio had won it. 

‘It’s funny the way things happen,’ said the Digger, nndasping his 
collar and leaning on the fence, so that she looked inevitably at the 
Adam’s apple in liis taut throat. ‘I got sort of engaged to a girl over 
tlicre. She was a Belgium. She wasn’t a bad-lookin sort of girl. 
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They re chflferent there, of course. 1 3lct man larcootery 

business - that*s kind of small goods, sausages . 

The weight of his body drew the fence down in the lovely sunlight. 
He was hanging on the wire, swinging slowly to his confession, and 
she waited for his words with fixed eyes She looked at his bony 
temples and realized she was older. 

‘And didn’t you stay engaged to the charcot^tery girl?* she asked. 

‘No,* he said. 

‘Why?* 

‘1 duniio. It got taken out of me hands, like,’ he said simply. 

He had stopped swinging. For an instant the man and the woman 
weic intensely conscious of some same fear that they shared. Now 
the woman also stood exposed to the possibility that all things might 
be taken out of her hands. 

‘Getting sent back an all that,* said the Digger, more to himself. 
‘I was gonna write in tlie Insspital. I got the paper out. I didn’t write. 
1 W(.^ii*t now,’ he said. *1 can’t.* 

Tile woman eluded the skin of her arms. 

‘I got a picture I’ll show you,’ he said. ‘That’s her. It’s not took 
too good. But ycni can see. Of course, the French and the Belgiiiins 
are different, but you can see slic*s a decent sort of girl,’ 

The woman, standing now in a chalky W(’»rld of long perspectives, 
mercilessly exposed in tlic light of all human expenence, examined 
the face of the charcootei y bride. It was hopeful. With the confidence 
of love, it attempted to reveal any depths it had. fhe face had not 
yet received the fist. 

‘What was her name?’ Amy J^arker asked. 

‘ Whyvonne,’ said the 1 digger re.idily. ‘ I could never get the rest.* 

Amy Parker was very calm, though she shuddered for all crushed 
or muni ited birds. She continued to stare at the brownish photograph 
that the l^iggcr held in Ins calluscd fingers, and at the inaifs thick 
wrist v/ilh its hairs of dominant bronze. 

‘One side of the shop,* the Digger was saying, ‘they had a coupla 
little marble tables, where you could sit an have a drink. I used to go 
in. They have different drinks over there, all colours, .iiul a kick in the 
pants. She was standiii there. The boys had drawn on the tables, but 
she did not seem to notice these things. She came an sac down after 
a bit. She often sat with me, and it began to be taken for granted. It 
w.isn’t exactly, 1 wouldn’t say, any fault mine.* 

But his eyes were less positive than his month. And Amy Parker, 
staring at the charcx’iolery bride or the man’s wrist, could not 
help iiim. She asked for help herself. All that she had taken for 
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granted trembled. Her miserable body waited for some touch of 
assurance. 

* You got a nice place here,’ lie said, pnrdng the picture in liis pocket 
and buttoning it up, because the present is more important. 

‘It is notliing much,* she said, withdrawing a little into the shadow 
of the dahlias. ‘ Wc made it. I have lived here most of my life.* 

She could see the clear animal eyes of the^ inoffensive young man 
try perceptibly for a moment to look inside that life that she would 
not open for him. 

‘Go on,* he said, leaning more heavily on the fence and looking 
at the mysterious greenish flesh of her face, that the dahlias made, the 
big, heavy cushions of magenta dahlias rubbing and crowding her 
into their green gloom. 

She could not breathe in the horrible stuffiness of fleshy green, so 
that she came out, and began to look up the road, and murmur about 
her children. 

‘You got kids?’ he pondered between his lips. 

When the shade was dragged away from her face he realized again 
that she was one of those women whom he passed in the street, or 
who sat opposite him in trams, with parcels, and whom he did not 
tliink about. They had reached an age of uniformity. 

‘1 have two,* she said lightly. ‘They are growing bigger every day. 
Sometimes they arc quite useful.’ 

The young man, she realized, would soon go. She was a strong 
figure in her white starched apron, except that, as she watched him 
with the detachment of a stranger releasing a stranger frtmi further 
obligation of confidence, she saw die callousness of her son’s eyes, 
and somctliiiig of his full mouth that she had frequently been driven 
to devour. 

T gotta be goin,’ said the IDigger. ‘Find those relatives of me 
mother’s.* 

‘Good luck,* she said in a clear voice, but it was obvious she was 
not used to those words. 

When he liad gone she went into the room in wliich her husband, 
ironic at being photographed, gave her an uneasy, proxy smile. She 
lay on the bed then, in her starched apron, and rubbed her arms 
against the crocheted quilt, and sank her neck in the pillow. Great 
unhappiness oppressed the wooden room, in which flics vibrated, and 
a big grey moth pressed itself like dead against a wall. Till she began 
to cry, whether it was for the charcootcry bride, or her husband, or 
the aching afternoon. But that way she was emptied. 

And when her children came in, and hovered, and began to ask 
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what was the matter, she sat up, crumpled, and said that she liad had 
a headache. They were convinced, and she saw theti that the boy's 
eyes were without that callousness which she had suspected, they were 
the eyes of her husband, so that she was filled with renewed gentleness 
and hope. 

Ill time Stan Parker did conic home. Through some postal delay 
he was unannounced, and walked down the road carrying his pack 
and the helmet he had brought for the boy, and came in about that 
same time of day the young Digger had passed, early afternoon, and 
said, ‘Well, I got here, Amy, at last.* 

Because it was unexpected, and she had been engaged on one or 
two jobs of urgency and importance, liis wife gave him quite a small 
kiss, which was different from what she had imagined and rehearsed, 
and began almost at once to tell him about a hinge that had come 
loose on a door, and by which she had become obsessed in her un- 
successful efforts to screw it tight. 

‘All right,* he said. ‘We*ll see about it. But later. Therc*s plenty 
of time now. For everything.’ 

There was, it seemed, on that afternoon. The house stood open. 
Great carpets of golden light were spread on the floors. Bees passed 
through the windows and out tJic other side of the peaceful house, in 
winch the man and woman had sat and begun to look at each other. 

‘ Yoifll have to tell me all about it,* she said shyly as he sat drinking 
the tea she had poured, and making noises because it was still too 
hot. 

He pulled Ills mouth down in defence. ‘Give us a chance,* he said. 

But she did not intend to hold him to it. 

She was not, in fact, interested. She believed only in the life they 
had lived together, and would now begin to live again, when she had 
got med to the diffVrciit man, her husband, read the new lines in liis 
face, and generally reassured herself by touch. Only at the moment 
liis eyes were coming between them. 

‘All those letters we wrote,* he said, ‘we shall be rid of all that. 
It’s a waste of time. But what can you do?’ 

‘I have them,’ she said, picking at the cloth. ‘I like them.* 

‘It doesn’t do to keep old letters,’ he said. ‘It’s morbid. You start 
reading back, and forget that you have moved on. Mother was a 
great one for that. She had a drawerful of old letters. They had 
changed colour.’ 

Because he had given this brown-skinned, opaque woman, who was 
also his wife, bits of himself that were secret, laying himself open in 
the night, he was now uneasy. Because he had revealed liimself, he 
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found her a stranger. She put up walls round her knowledge, and sat 
smiling at the tablecloth, and you could not tell. Her hair had begini 
to fade, but her face was still bright, whether beautiful or irritating he 
could not at that moment decide. 

Then he stirred his tea again, and from the round red eddies of 
tea contentment began to r.adiate. She sat opposite him, smelling of 
scones and permanence. There w«.)uld be every oppe^rtunity to learn 
her off by heart. 

‘How arc the kids?’ lie asked, to break tlie silence. 

‘They’re good,’ slie said. ‘They re leggy nenv. Thelma puts her 
hair up sometimes K^r tun. Then she looks real grown-up. Hut she’s 
too sorry for herself. She’s got that astJmia. Oh, she’ll be all right, I 
suppose. She’ll have to go from here. And Kay. They ’ll bolJi go. Ray 
is a strong boy. Violent someiimes. He has a ti inper. Ray could do 
anytliing if he wanted to. Or burn tlie hoiiH' down in a fit of temper. 
He doc'sn’t like ro be messed abmii. He wasn’t let y»)u tcnich him. I 
could love Ray, Stan, it he would let me. 1 eouhl make him into 
something, but he is ashamed of gentleness.’ 

The father did not reveal that he no longer believed .inyching can 
be effected by human intervention. Insieatl, he listened with fore- 
boding to the tale of llic children he still had to meet. I le burned his 
mouth with the tea, and looked across at Ins wife, animated by her 
love for their cliildren, and reali/nl slie was the stronger for her 
know'ledge of them. He would look to her to do sv>mething. Siic 
would stand between them. So he felt better. 

So the aflenioon was passing, towards the return of the children, 
and the procession of die cow's. Tlie man and woman began to look 
at each other with less strain and more compassion. He was glad now 
that he had opened tlie secret ciipluvirds of himself on all their con- 
tents. The woman wms no longer asliamcd to touch her luisband’s 
hand, which slie had wanted to do tor some time. Now' she took it 
and looked at it as it lay, and chafed it with her iiwu burning one, 
and bound it to her again w'lth the bones of her fingers. So they were 
reunited at last, i heir inoiitlis and their souls were open to each other. 
They could not press closer than they did, their ckised eyes adiiiitting 
no barrier of flesh to this coiiipletc mingling. 

That iiiglit, after the shynesses and the standing about, they were 
all Luigliing in the lamplight of the kitchen, for ik) great reason but 
their happiness, and tlih laughter overflowed the house into the world 
ofmoonhglu and sculpture, of white horses and solid trees, of WMter- 
tanks and headless bird'., that a big moon had fixed there. The 
cliildren, who were getting to know their father, laughed for silly 
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things, and for the sake of laiiglitcr. By this time they were exhausted 
really, but a feverishness held them upright. The sturdy boy, liis 
head almost lost in a Ccrnian helmet, wondered whether he could 
clown some more and get away with it. The thin girl stood shaking 
back her annoying plaits and twisting a celluloid armlet that she had 
exchanged widi another girl lor a brooch in tlie shape of a dog’s 
head. 

Stan Parker almost asked the ages olTiis children, before realizing 
he should not have forgotten, 'The little girl had moments of solemn 
maturity. 

‘ I'liel’ll be taking a boy before we have come to our senses,’ he 
said, half to himself. 

‘Whatever will you come out with next?* the mother said. ‘Wc 
haven’t finished school yet.* 

T hate boys,’ said the giil, twisting her thin neck. ‘1 shan’t marry 
never ever.’ 

‘Never ever/ chanted the hi’ky, wlio was astride a chair, so that 
lie couid rest his lie id on tlie back, and yet it would not appear 
evident. ‘1 w'oiildn’r many, I want to do something. I want to ride 
in a rae'e, or walk across Australia. Do you know there’s water in 
the root', of some trees, and you can pull up the roots and suck the 
water, if you know which trees? 1 hat’s what the blacks do. I could 
be an explorer perhaps. Or a boxer. 1 can fight with my hands. There’s 
a ho\ called 'foin Qiuxlling that 1 gave a hashing to, because he 
wiuiklii’l giv(‘ up a 111 irble tlial lie said lie would if i won, anil 1 did. 
So 1 took tlie marble. It was .i green taw.’ 

‘Now you air talking silly,’ said the motlier. ‘It is time you went 
to bed ’ 

‘Oh, \vhlih\yy!’ grumbled tlie hoy, rubbing his sleepy head on 
the chair. 

‘T .said why.’ 

‘Boys arc all silly,’ said the girl. 

She stood 111 a corner, holding an elbow" btlnnd her back, and the 
hour liad left her pale skin greenish. She was frail, but possibly 
capable of great virulence. She liked secrets. She exchanged secrets 
with other girls. She even wrote them down in a book, which she 
kept loc ked 111 a trinket box, of which the key wms hidden. She would 
have liked a piano on which to practise the pieces she had learned 
from the postmistress, hut as tlieic was no piano at home, the cracked 
and metallic tliemes that she brought home from the post office 
remained in her head, and she would hum tlicm to herself sometimes 
with a thin tuid superior air of secrecy. 
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‘Boys are loopy/ she said, swinging her body from side to side, 
and speaking as if she had to repeat this opinion before her father to 
leave it on record forever. 

‘ril kick you,* said the scowling boy, placing the same emphasis 
on each word. 

How could they hate enough? As this was not evident, they were 
frustrated by their hatred, except during moments of indifference or 
sleep. 

‘Now we have had enough of this,* said the father, who had to do 
something, they were his children, he told himself again with a qualm. 
‘This is a day of peace, isn*t it?* 

They looked at him incredulously, at the strange man who was 
also their father, and began to slide off towards their beds, disguised 
by masks of love. The peacefulness of the night did, in fact, begin to 
insinuate itself into the house, till they were bound by this more th.m 
by the father’s words. The boy yielded up his mouth to his mother, 
who drank his kiss with such ease that she began to wonder if what 
she had done was not shameful, and went out, shutting the door. The 
little girl looked out of the window for a time without noticing the 
beauty of the night, because she was obsessed by the problem of 
herself. She fetched a little bottle of French scent that her father 
had brought her and smelled it several times. Only then was she 
drenched with peace and beauty. The mystical flower of her face 
shone in the mirror as she said her prayers from behind the long, 
unopened bud of her hands. She prayed, arranging relationships, as 
she had been taught, into the categories of love. Then, when she had 
disposed of these, she got into bed and dreamed of herself walking 
down the long corridors of anxious music and sleep. 

The days after war unfolded slowly but headily at Durilgai. Stan 
Parker went about his work again. Man^ people did not know yet 
that he had come, some did not care, some had forgotten who this 
man was. A few looked at him for the first time ;md resented his 
intrusion on the edges of their recently acquired property. But he 
was not disturbed by any of this. He went about. His head was some- 
times sunk, as if peace were too heavy. He was older, of course. He 
began to put on weight. He was a heavy man, whose muscles would 
become gnarled soon. But he was still in his prime. He could toss a 
bag of feed on to his shoulder without much effort, and carry it 
against the grey stubble of his burned neck. 

He was a grey man now, of strength, but also great mildness. His 
eyes were lost in hopefulness. He had already observed the behaviour 
of ants, the flight of hawks, calves moving in the belly, men calcu- 
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lating money and thinking about death, observed these in some detail 
and with the greatest accuracy, but from the dream state of the 
sleeper, in which he was slowly stirring and from wdiich he would 
one day look out perhaps and sec. So he went about, and for the 
moment was a bit lost. In the early mornings, when the cloth clung to 
his legs with dew, and tlie mists lay, and the spiders’ webs on the 
taller grasses raised their little targets by the paddockfiil, blurrmg 
things, fact and promise, dream and object, were fused in the same 
half-world. Even when the sun came up, a bit ragged at first, but 
red, then breaking through the cobw'eb of mist, slapping the light 
across the laud by strong acres, standing the trees up solid in the 
blaring unequivocal light, it was diriicult for Stan Parker to look 
altogether convinced. In that peacetime he was still dithdent of ac- 
cepting an)'thing as solid, factual, or what is called permanent. Much 
had to be proved. Only he could prove it. 

E)oll Quigley came soon after he returned. Miss Quigley, as she 
W'as called now by all hut those who had known her as a scrawny 
girl, without her shoes for greater ease. Doll had not changed much. 
She had been born old-young, or had grown young-old. Her dignity 
was as simple as her grey dress. It was a long, straight dress, of what 
material or ornamentation you did not notice, only that it covered her 
and was a decent garment. She wore a brooch too, of enamel per- 
haps, of some small design that people would never look into. But 
it was there under her long tin oat, of which the sandy skin had 
grown somewhat goitrous. Still, they would not notice that, except 
the fascinated children. It was tJie face of Doll that mattered. 

‘I brought these,’ she said, shading herself with her long, sandy 
hand. 

There were some little yellow rock-cakes in a box. 

‘They are a change,* she said, or hoped. 

(drains of sugar glittered on Doll’s crude c.;ikes. She offered these 
with her second long hand, on which the pollards had dried, and of 
which one finger had gone in a chaff-cutting machine. 

‘Thanks, Doll. They look all right,’ he said, taking the awkward 
yellow cakes. 

The man and the woman were all awkwardness as they stood in 
the light of exchange and inquiry. She continued to shade her eyes 
with her hand. Her slow, sandy words slid through the waters of time, 
till he was standing on the edge of the river at Wiillunya, and many 
smooth, miraculous, quite complete events of his youth flowed by. 
I'hat is what Doll Quigley put into his hands on the morning of the 
cakes. She put completeness. 
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‘Well/ he said after a wliile, ‘why are we standing? Won’t you 
come in?* 

‘No/ she said. ‘There is nothing to tell from here.’ 

She would not ask about his wounds and liis medal as other people 

did. 

‘No/ she said. ‘The fowls is l.iyin. I have turkeys now, you know. 
Fine young poults.’ 

And smiled. She had clear pale eyes that had not yet recognized 
evil. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I’m glad you come back, Stan. I knew you 
would. 1 prayed for it.’ 

What was the secret which, he sensed, he might share with this 
woman? Their souls almost mingled, as W’cll as their lives. 

But the cakes were jostling in his hands, in the frail box in which 
she had put them. So that awkwardness returned, and he thanked 
her for her prayers; there was not much else he could have done. 

After that Amy Parker came out with some signs ot amusement. 
She was looking very handsome that morning, so that he sliould have 
admired her. But at this moment he was disturbed. There was some- 
thing he had to protect. 

Soon afterwards Doll Quigley said good-b)'e and returned to her 
brother, her turkeys, and her fow ls. 

‘What is that?* Amy Parker asked and peered. 

‘She brought these,’ he said, bec.uise he was forced to show the 
dedicated cakes. 

‘Well, I never,’ said his wife. ‘Doll’s old rock-cakes. A lump of 
raised-up pollard, 1 bet.’ 

She had seen the cakes, but she had not seen his hurt, or she might 
have been pleased. 1 le was a boy on the back iloorstep, awaiting 
further developments. 

Amy Parker took the cakes, it was natuial that she should, 
and he heard tliem landing in a tin, too qiiickl)' iuid too hard. 

‘Poor old Doll,’ his wife said. ‘She’s a good old thing. Fancy 
baking those cakes. She wouldn’t have dared tell me. I expect she’s 
sweet on you, Stan, like these old maids get on some man.* 

He heard her rubbing her hands togetlier to get the crude sugar 
off, that clung. 

But Stan Parker continued to think of Doll Quigley, Iier still, 
limpid presence that ignored the stronger, muddier currents of time. 
It was through ignorance perhaps. Or else the purposes of God are 
made clear to some old women, and nuns, and idiots. At times Stan 
Parker was quite wooden in his thick bewilderment. Then for a 
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moment he would be laid open, as he was by Doll Quigley’s glance. 
He would begin then, watching his own hands as they did things, or 
he would rcincnibcr the face of an old woman in a shattered church, 
or a tree that had been blasted, putting on its first, piercing leaves. 

Armstrongs came once or twice to Durilgai after Stan Parker 
returned. I'licy were obviously confused. They came in a motorcar, 
high up, and did not speak to people that they met, not out of pride, 
but because tliey preferred never to stay long in any one place. Since 
young Tom Armstrong was killed, who had been a lieutenant, and 
inentiejned in dispatches, and decorated - there was all about it in 
tile papers - the old man had had a kind of stroke, so that his face 
w.is down on one side. You felt sorry for old Armstrong. Now he 
sat in Ins green car, with the brass snake that wound along the side 
and gave waining, he sat in his flat cap and good coat of English 
tweed, and looked ahead, except when his wife nudged him to re- 
cognize something or somebody. Then he would slightly raise liis 
hand, offering in the air a greeting that anyone who cared might 
tak(‘. Only old Armstrong himself was indifferent. The skin of the 
fingers of Ins dead hand was gathered in cold pleats. 

Mis wife, though, had a kind of brightness, as of flapping corn. 
Her hair hung from her scalp like the corn silk, and looked quite 
inoisi and vegetable h) comparison with her dry but suitable gestures. 
She smiled as he had learned, and would have liked to talk of ill- 
nesses, short, bright ones, or minor operations, surrounded by carna- 
tions and grapes. 

When tlie Armstrongs came to Durilgai they would drive to Glas- 
tonbury, where they nc ver lived now, because it had not been finished. 
'1 lie men bad been withdrawn wfien the news was received of young 
1 oiifs de.itb, so tliat the staircase continued to open into the sky, 
and nioitar li.irdencd into rocks where it had been mixed, and people 
had stolen the loose bricks on dark nights. The old Armstrongs would 
take a luiii or two in llic deserted garden, holding their clothes 
tiglitl) to their bodies, as if in tliis way they might appear disguised 
and Mrs Armstrong would still look for scars of the terrible fire, and 
would stand where the beds had once existed under the milk thistles 
and the cow-itch, to tear the roses from their bushes in guilty hand- 
fuls. Great handfuls of her own roses. She could not gather too many 
too quickly, almost as if she wanted them and they were not hers, 
llien Armstrongs would return in their motorcar, for the afternoon 
breeze blew dangerously on the hill at Glastonbury. Their legs were 
uneasy as tliey'^ sat beneath the Scotch plaid, and the roses wilted on 
the old woman’s lap, and sometimes she would throw them over the 
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side of die car, wondering why she had picked the lolling heads of 
spent roses. 

Stan Parker once had cause to go to Glastonbury, after that big 
Muscovy duck, that flew from the pen because they had delayed 
cutting its wing, though tliey had talked about it often enough. The 
duck made straight for Glastonbury, to stalk and hide in its wilder- 
ness, and to endure all kinds of frights and elements in order to pre- 
serve its illusion of freedom. Stan Parker went up the lull in pursuit, 
parting the tall weeds, so that die seed flew from them, and the dusk 
was floating with a fine down. There w.as a cabbage gone wild in one 
place. It had a rank smell beneath the foot. In the stalks of Paddy's 
lucerne, of wliich the sour lashes sprang where the gardenia grove 
had been, and was still, only sickly and unrecognizable, with pale 
leaves and buds that had clotted and rotted into wads of brown paper, 
he stooped and picked up a bundle of old letters. These also were 

E ale and mouldy. Their secrets were more secret in the faint but firm 
and of some man, it looked, who had dipped his pen and said what 
he wanted to. 

How Stan Parker wanted to read the sodden letters in the suffoca- 
ting grove and discover sonictliing that he did not know ! There is 
always a guilty yearning for anonymous advice that makes the hands 
tremble. So he was prepared to immerse himself in guilt and know- 
ledge, if he had not remembered Tom Armstrong, whether the 
letters were his or not. He threw them down then and went inside the 
half-finished house, which no one had thought to shut, because there 
was no reason to. 

Unreason abounded in the identical twin of the house that had 
been burned. Some swaggie had camped there once in the twin of the 
room in which the tapestry had hung, and lit his fire in the twin 
fireplace, and smeared his excrement on the blank wall. Someone had 
written of his love in terms of physical urgency. But it was the 
reasonable face of young Tom Armstrong that recurred to Stan 
Parker as he walked in the room in wliich liis heel had struck the 
harp that other evening of fireworks. Because it was not fire, he had 
realized later. It was the fireworks before the fire. Tom Armstrong, 
in his good collar and brilliantine, had every tiling cut and dried, with 
the confidence of the rich. Unless outside the burning house, with 
Madeleine on her knees, or when, finally, his face was blown off. 

Stan Parker trod through the house, which did not, in fact, belong 
to Armstrongs. Vines had taken possession of the half-built staircase; 
it was not clear through what crevice, but unfurling and writhing 
where the smoke had been. The man stood at the top, as high as he 
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could go, and from his vantage of vines looked out, and wondered 
about Tom Armstrong's girl. She had not been heard of, neither 
married, nor dancing; Madeleine had vanished, and would never 
have existed, if it had not been for the moment on the stairs. 

Then Stan Parker leaned his head against the imfinished brick- 
work and thought quite distinctly how he would finish this unfaith- 
fulness to his wife if the opportunity occurred. Now the dispassionate 
evening allowed liini no feeling of guilt. Under the wide sky, thicken- 
ing into night, at the top of the deserted, desecrated house, vines 
crumpled in his hands with a fleshiness, a soft muskincss of flesh. 
Only he could not remember enough. He could not remember the 
pores ot her skin, the veins in her eyes, her breath on liis neck, how- 
ever hard he tried to. Whole rooms of liis mind, in which each 
separate detail had been stored, seemed to have gone, like those 
rooms of the top and most significant storey, through which he had 
run, matching himself against the bravura of the fire, to find her, as 
he had not expected in his youth and diffidence, awake. 

Now the middle-aged man stood crumpling the vines at the top 
of the ugly house. Unpleasant lines had come in his face, almost of 
consummation. But nobody would see, of course, because the place 
was quite deserted. Except for the duck, that was stalking heavily in 
the nndcrgrowtli, showing its yellow eye. Why, he had conic there 
for the duck, he realized, crumpling the hot vines, and glad of a 
reason. 

So he swore at the bird, ‘Til get that bastard,' he said. 

While the duck continued to stalk, the man ran down and out at 
the back, his large body grown ridiculous as it hurtled far outside 
his recollections. I'hen he recovered liimsclf and his breath, picked 
up a long branch of a tree that wind had torn off, and that he noticed 
lying, rushed at the now desperately regretful duck, and pressed it to 
the ground with the fork of the bianch, pressed as if he would crush 
the bird through the earth, out of existence, rather than take it 
alive, 

‘Got the bastard!' he exploded. 

The duck hissed, and beat with its wings, and lashed with its long, 
strong neck. Its ugly wilfulness, and the knobs at the root of its bill, 
had become quite pathetic. But at present the man could not hate it 
enough. 

Till suddenly he slid to the end of the bough, still holding it, 
stooped, and picked up the bird from the fork. After a liiss or two 
the duck hung neatly, if heavily, from liis hand. 

The man turned back and began to go down the liill. Nobody liad 
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seen any of this. He walked in the tracks he had already made, 
through the flattened weed. Nobody would know of any spasm of 
lust on that evening, which was already growing cold, it was autumn. 

So Stan Parker walked home with his recaptured duck, and felt 
the cold begin to creep through the sweat beneatli Ins clothes, and an 
uneasiness in one shoulder that had overreached itself. The crumb of 
goodness is irretrievable in the light of one lapse. So he was dis- 
consolate. 1 le thought with longing of his wife, ^hom he loved, and 
of the JiOggy bread she had baked when they first lived together in 
that bit ol a shack. He thought of Ocdl Quigley, and that purity of 
being, which he recognized but could not apparently convert into 
terms of his own reality. So he walked through the docks and 
mallows. In his heavy bools, heavier with moist, gathering earth, he 
thought of those clods of words he was in the habit of heaping to- 
gether in some shape ol pra)er, t>ii which tn-dinanly he could expect 
to climb at least in the diiectioii ol safety. In the dusk, though, of 
cold jxission, the chances were reduced. 

Wlieii he got in he went to his wife's workhox, and look a pair 
of scissors, and hacked through the satiny hut iwirse leailiLLS of one 
of the duck’s wings. 

‘That’ll fix it,’ she said, Kuiking up calmly through the gla.ises she 
had taken to wearing for close work. 

He only grunted, and went in the diik to tlirow the duck into its 
pen. 

Amy Parker continued to darn the suck with i/eat skill. It was the 
duty she had imposed upon herself that ewning, seeing iier husband 
go in tin* 'direction of CJlastoiihiiry, to catch the duck, he had told 
her deliberately, looking into her eyes. Rememheiing her own 
mission to CJiastonbiiry, on a former evening of ducks, slic Jiad 
wondered wdiat he would find. But* Stan was difieiciil ; he was not 
given to doubt or recklessness; be strained fences, and planed wood, 
and gave people tJie last word c^n things. So Amy Parker wove the* 
neat, square patch on the man’s thick sock. So Stan would quickly 
find the duck, even in that undergrowth, which she liad seen lately 
for herself, to satisfy curiosity tor what people said, of the rum. So 
she wove and snipped. She was in her own way skilful and precise, 
her work wore w^ell. She was a steady, amiable sort of woman now, 
whom people liked, to look at hc*r pleasant skin, and to ask what she 
did when the jam did not jell or when the liens were getting the white 
diarrhoea. 

Then Stan had come in, as she had promised herself lie would soon, 
and hacked off the feathers. 
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she had made her comment, not because it contributed anything, 
but because they were married to each other, and tJiese words of no 
significance wove them closer and more confidently to each other, 
and similar threads of daily words, weaving and uniting. Or was it 
patching? 

Amy Parker cut the last thread she would put that night. She did 
not intend to do niiicli on that (K'casion, or go deeply intc'> anything. 
But if she could have put down the sock, and gout' into the darkness 
of the yard wdtli a hurricane lamp, .ind held ii to her husband's face 
to see, she would have done that. She would have liked to reassure 
herself. 

It will be different now, they had said, when Stan came home at 
the peace, it will be diftereiit, they said, meaning it will be the same 
as before. Only nothing is ever the saim*. She ci>uld not look too 
often at his face to wonder what was happening. She would invent 
('xcuscs for watching, call him to change a washer or lift a weight, 
ami she would find reasons for touching even, some convenient 
roughness of his skin or shadenv of dirt. She would laugh a little then, 
in apology, and he would frown sometimes. But it gave no clue to the 
progress of Ins mind, whether it was making provision for her or 
whether she had dropped behind, inside the network of acts they 
performed necessarily together, and words spoken. 

So the wcnnaii began to wisnder whether their life together was 
too comfortable for him, or whether he had learned by heart all those 
thiaiiglits and opinions she was in the habit of expressing. Of course 
there were othcis that she kept hidden, whu h was only natural. And 
senne that she sensetl only as an uneasiness, or even terror. 

‘Stan,’ she said once, ‘wc must take the cliildrcn one day and go 
for a picnic or something.’ 

‘All right,’ h(' said, ‘if you want to.’ 

Bee.iiise lie was a good-tempered husband. 

‘It was an idea,’ she said. ‘It would make a ebange in our lives. 
And that’s important, isn’t it? I would like to look at the sea again.’ 

‘All right,’ lie said. ‘Whenever you feel like it.’ 

His full agreement almost disappointed her. She would think about 
it, she m^w said, as if the idea had been his, and in doing so her 
desire to see the ocean remained theoretical. Standing between pine 
trees, she was overawerl and almost sucked under by the glassy 
rollers. It will be exhilarating, she said, as if all currents are a spectacle 
in green glass. 

So the days swelled, and rose out of each other, and were folded 
under, and her idea of the picnic became a silly whim, then a cause 
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tor resentment, that she hadn’t the will to achieve it, or achieve any- 
thing much. Resentments bred. 

Not long after the war Stan P«irk:cr bought a motorcar, and they 
felt they had come a long way. Stan learned to drive his car with 
pride, if not with case, sitting there too stiffly, with stiff neck and 
arms, as if he were screwed fist at certain key joints. The car was a 
Ford, rather a loose thing, but it hung together; no errand was too 
surprising for the Ford. When Parkers drove out, Amy Parker put 
on her hat with more than usual formality, and streaked some powder 
on her face, and took a handbag with lozenges and things. Some 
neighbours looked and smiled from their verandas; others turned 
away in anger and pretended that they did not see. But Parkers drove 
on, fascinated only by the road. 

Sometimes Stan would take the car and drive out quickly, though, 
before liis wife could ask him where he was going. He could feel that 
she had run out from the house, and was standing in her clean apron 
watcliing the car as it disappeared. But he did not look back and 
wave, or shout an explanation, because he did not know yet where he 
was going. He drove down sandy side roads, on which the body of 
the car was almost tom in pieces, and along which, except for the 
fact that the road did exist, there seemed no reason why human 
beings should go. It was too sour in that part of the bush, or too 
pure, to suggest prospects of gain or possibilities of destruction. Black 
sticks pointed on the sandy soil, in which struggled bushes of stiff, 
dark needles, and greater trees, of which the bark came away m 
leaves of blank paper. There were the anthills too, their red, brooding 
domes perfectly contemplative. 

Stan Parker would draw up in those parts. He would roll a cigar- 
ette. He liked to be there. He would sit with liis hands on the still 
wheel, till their dried-up skin had disintegrated in the light of sand 
and grey leaf, so that his body was no longer surprised at the mystery 
of stfllness, of which he was a part. If his wife continued to stand, m 
his mind, beside the house in her clean apron, with the anxious and 
thwarted look on her face, it did not avail her for the momoiit, lie 
could not have done much to answer her poignance with rational 
assurances, or even the deceptive gestures of the body. 

So he forgot about her for the time being, knowing that he would 
return to her, to share their habitual life. There was no question of 
its being otherwise, even if his soul ventured out beyond the safe 
limits on reckless, blind expeditions of discovery, and doubt, and 
adoration. 

Stretching liimsclf finally on the creaking scat of the frail car, till 
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his bones cracked, he would long to express himself by some formal 
act of recognition, give a shape to his knowledge, or express the great 
simplicities in simple, luminous words for people to sec. But of course 
he could not. 

There w’cre individuals who said Stan Parker had gone a bit queer 
from the war, after all he had been through, and him a husband and 
a father. Now these people began to avoid him. Ho had never been 
a talkative man, except on direct practical matters. His advice had 
been good. But they preferred to take their troubles elsewhere, rather 
than have his eyes discover any cracks in their demeanour. Stan 
Parker was queer. 

Once he had told his boy to get into the car, and said that they 
would go for a drive. Where? Well, just to those parts to which he 
had grown attached, he could not say it was anywhere particular. The 
boy was naturally embarrassed, and sat loesking at the sober speed- 
ometer or gloomily out at the side of the road. He did not like to be 
with his father, anyway. 

But Stan was full of hope. Now I must speak to this boy, he felt 
and convey to liim something of what I know; it will be easier if 
we do it like this; and already he had greater confidence, seeing the 
sandy bushland, in which stood only the essentials of tree and shrub, 
the absorbed mounds of anthills, and the black sticks pointing in 
different directions on the ground. 

‘This is pretty poor country,* said the father. ‘Sour. But I sort of 
like it. It gets a hold over you.’ 

T don’t know what we’ve come here for,’ said the boy, looking 
with gloomy distaste at the bushland. 

Although he had never seen a city he longed for it. Much of his 
unhappiness was due to the fact that he had not discovered the herd. 

‘Aren’t we going to do something?’ the boy asked. 

‘I just wanted to go for a drive,’ said the father, ‘and have a talk.’ 

His heart had begun to fail, though. 

‘About what?* asked the boy, who was suspicious, thinking it 
might be some explanation of sex. 

‘Nothmg in particular,’ said the father. 

He was glad that he had the wheel to guide, and could employ 
himself in this way to some effect. 

‘We don’t know each other too well, do we, Ray?’ 

The boy was quite unhappy. So was the man. 

‘We know each other all right, I suppose,* said Ray in self-defence. 

‘ ‘What is there to know, anyway?’ 

The father could not answer that one. 
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‘I haven’t seen you since I got back,* he said. 

‘What can I do?’ complained the boy. ‘Hang about all the time?’ 

He now definitely disliked liis father. He even disliked the smell 
of him, which was the smell of the solidcr, 'Steadier men of that age, 
smelling of tobacco and work, of their regular and reliable bodies. 
For a moment the father had excited him, at the return, with his 
rough khaki tunic open at the neck, but it was perhaps more the 
excitement of the barbarous and foreign objects iie had brought wnh 
him, the little polished grenade and the sullen helmet, which had been 
taken, he said, from the head of a dead German. 

But this was already some time ago. U.iy was a bigger boy. He 
had grown at the wrists. And the helmet had been dented and the 
grenade was lost. He had, in fact, almost forgotten these talismans 
capable of averting the tn dinary, the safe, the gcxxi, while his father 
remained. 

There beneath that tree, under which they had pulled up, a gnarled, 
difficult native with harsh, staring leaves, the man and the boy were 
resenting each other for their separateness. 

Not without sadness and a sense of his own failure, the father said, 
‘I’m going to smoke a cigarette, if you want to poke about a bit.’ 

There was nothing else the boy C(nild do, except continue to sit 
beside his father, which would of course have been inttilerable. So he 
got down, slamming the tinny doc^r of their car. 

There was a lizard amongst the stones that the man saw, and to 
which his attention now clung with the hope of' the h(')peless. As if 
he might suddenly interpret for his son, by some divine dispensation, 
witli siicli niiraciiloiis clarity and wisdom, the love and wonder the 
horny lizard had roused in him. d'hat <lay could still hecome irans- 
parciit, wliich remained opaque. 

‘Look, Ray,’ said the man, looking along his ow n pointing finger, 
that just did not tremble for its daring tactic. 

‘What?’ said the boy. ‘Oh, that’s onl)' an tdd h/ard. There are 
plenty of them.’ 

And he almost aimed a stone at it, only desisting because it was 
small fry, and what was the n.sc. 

‘Yes,* said the father. ‘But 1 like to wMteh it. I like to look at tliese 
things.’ 

The lizard closed his eyes, shutting it up in its pocket of stone. 
Then the man was really alone. He began to roll a cigarette, and to 
lick at the tliin paper with liis dry tongue. That part of the bush was 
very grey. Its symbols would not be read. 

It was to the boy, wandering apathetically through the scrub, the 
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same monotonous biisliJand that his youth had become. He was per- 
petually wandering through bush, hacking or scratchuig, looking for 
birds or something to kill. He had lost his beauty and was not yet 
handsome. His skin w\as thick and dull, full of the tortuous secrets 
of puberty. 

Ah, if he could escape, he said, bending a sapling till it broke. 
And do what? He thought that he would become a policeman. He 
remembered the admirably virile leggings of the young police con- 
stable, Murphy, who had shot at a man and killed him, they said, 
that w'as wanted for the murder of a rabbiter out Wullunya way. The 
young constable had no time to speak to boys, for writing reports 
at the police statical, and looking distantly important out of blue eyes. 

Ray Parker took aim with a stick. He ctnild have shot the fugitive 
as cleanly as Murphy, if with less righteousness. His eyes were not 
blue. They were a deep brown, wliich did not yet suggest what they 
were looking at, or perhaps it was just inward, at those images of 
himself in a variety of postures, in leggings or without, or naked, 
clotlied in a brooding nakedness that was both fascinating and awful. 
He looked back over his shoukfer and saw the hood of the car. To 
which he must return. To his father. 

Wlien they had driven home, with much painful changing of gears, 
and manoeuvring past and out of ruts, they were both conscious of 
some guilt, common or unrelated, of which the mother w'as at once 
aware. She watched the return secretly, with bitter pleasure, and was 
determined that she would give no assistance whatsoever in any 
emergency that might arise, because this was something the boy's 
fithcr had brought upon himself. For once the problem of lier son 
was not hers to solve. So she went on sardonically drinking the 
strong cup of tea she always took at that time of day, just before 
they all went down to milk. She stood by the window, to one side, 
holding the saucer ratlu r ingh, and tlic steam from the meditative 
tea, or else the qurcr pleasure she derived from sensing some hurt to 
her husband, whom she loved and respected, made her nostrils ap- 
pear finer than they normally v/crc in her full, by this time almost 
coarse face. 

Then she stepped aside quickly, coughed, shoved the cup and 
saucer on the table, and was all busyness as the men came. 

She did ask something about their having a nice drive, but she 
made it sound their exclusive business, as she smoothed back her 
hair in the glass and put on the old felt pudding-basin hat that she 
always wore for milking, rhe origins of that hat were forgotten, 
tliough it must originally have been bought for beauty. 
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Then when the woman had fiddled a bit more and gathered up 
buckets and some dean rags, and the men had taken tea in silence, 
to the heavy chink of the kitchen cups, they all walked down towards 
the bails. It was a healing autumn light of reddish gold that sluiced 
the trees. The play of light and wind dimpled the liquid leaves. A 
poplar they had planted some years ago beside the yards was plasliitig 
like glad water. So that the boy emerged from himself and began to 
sing, furtively, in his breaking voice, but sang, and soon he was 
running amongst the cows, separating and guiding them, driving them 
into their respective bails, through the plop-plop of falling dung, 
pinning their heads, roping their legs, knotting the switches of tails 
about their hocks. Soon that contentment of cows eating had spread 
to him, for the father had filled the troughs with dry feed, into which 
the beasts stuck their melting noses, to gather up succulent, over- 
flowing mouthfuls, and the crumbs fell back. 

‘Gee, Dad, Nancy’s springing all right,’ Ray said and paused in 
spontaneous pleasure. 

Stan Parker came, and together they looked at their swelling heifer. 

They met and parted. They passed along the line, and sat, and 
milked their cows. Once the father bumped the boy, who was passing 
with two buckets weighing his wiry, youth’s arms. Stan Parker put his 
hands for a moment on the boy’s hips, to steady him, and the boy 
laughed, he did not mind. What were you to believe then? Stan 
Parker was too wry-mouthed from that afternoon to consider. It was, 
besides, the hour of cows. The white pools of milk rose beneath the 
milker^’ sartcllite hands. The moons of milk were in themselves 
complete. Everyone sensed tliis perhaps, and bowed the head. 

Amy Parker would look up, though, from out of the abstraction of 
milk. She was the steadiest milker of all, and w’ould milk along her 
line without a pause, either for yarns or to ease the aclie out nf her 
hands. She sat with the bucket between her strong legs, her buttc^cks 
overlapping the little sawn-off block she had always used as a milk- 
ing stool. What saved her from appearing ludicrous was the harmoni- 
ousness of her rather massive form beside the formal cow. Still, there 
were many people who would have laughed to sec the farmer’s wife, 
in her rubber boots and old hat, pulling out the milk with swollen 
fingers. They would have laughed at the calves of her legs. Or 
wondered. For she would dart looks here and there. 

Now she looked up. Her eyes had grown deep in that light of 
evening, in the shadowy cowhouse. As her son passed back and forth, 
and released a cow that had been milked, and scraped up its drop- 
pings, and drove in that lean heifer with the uneven teats that they 
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would get rid of later on, she intended to say something to the boy 
that would make him respect her for her wisdom, or more, respect 
himself for discovering he could share in it. But she was unequal to 
the situation, and he passed by, whether a boy still, it was difficult to 
say, or some strange man, for a shaft of light had come in at the 
door, striking the uncertainty from his face, anyway momentarily, 
and giving strength to his throat. So the woman continued to sit 
huddled on the little milking block in the shadow of the cow. It was 
doubtful she would ever gain upon her son wln^se lead had been 
established the moment they took him out of her body. 

About this time Parkers took on a young Chvek as a hand. It was 
difficult to know why he had left the shops and come to those parts, 
looking for work, for Con the Greek was still shut up inside his 
language, but he was hungry, and anxious, you could see that. They 
took him on without giving it much thought. Amy Parker brought 
him a big plate of overdone meat, with lumps of pumpkin and a good 
hash of potato, with which he filled his mouth, so that he could not 
close It, besides, the potato was that hot. Afterwards sJic showed him 
the shack wlicre old Fritz had lived, and into which he trod with the 
unhappiness of a man entering into something sad but necessary. He 
smiled, though, and nodded his head. Tlie gooscffc'sh showed on his 
rather livery skin as he stood holding his hands together. But he 
stayed. They were paying him a small wage. 

People laughed, of course, because there were Parkers taking on 
another foreigner. They reinenibcred liic German. Only this was 
worse, the speechless (Jreck, who could only make signs, and laugh, 
and run to it, in order to express his willingness. Was it possible that 
soinchody might be made to suffer? They thought it was, though 
how, they were not sure. 'I’hcii, when everyone at Parkers* seemed 
pleased with one another, they turned away, their hopes gone sour. 

The l^arker family, tiiicc they had recovered from tlic strangeness 
of the situaticni, expected great things of the Cireek. Secretly they 
hoped he would be able to answer all kinds of questions. But he was 
still a cipher, or a smile. His eyes, w'hicli promised frankness on 
tlic surface, withheld secrets in their liquid depths. His greenish skin 
was still repulsive. But he did finally begin to emerge, woodenly at 
first, leaning on learned phrases, that might give way if he did not 
take care. 

He was a small, muscular, rather hairy man in his singlet, which 
he wore mostly for greater freedom, and because liis skin seemed 
'to crave the sun. This skin, which at first had been green, or yellow, 
because he was nervous, or because he had been a bit repulsive to 
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them, because he was foreign, began to be golden, they noticed with 
some interest and surprise. When he chopped the wood or bent above 
the tin basin to sluice his neck and shoulders, sinuous lights shone from 
the golden Greek. He laughed a great deal, to speak them in this 
way. Then they looked at Ins struggling nii)uth and wanted it to tell 
them more than it could. They thought about him constantly. 

‘That young man, Stan,* said Amy Parker, Wo you tJiink he is 
happy?* 

T suppose so. Why not?’ said her husband. ‘You didn’t have to 
understand words to feel happy. But he will learn to speak in time. 
Then you can ask him how he feels, if he doesn’t tell you.’ 

Tt*s none of my business,* she said. ‘I only wondcied.* 

But a feeling of sadness began to develop in her for the imprisoned 
Greek, and she began to think what kindnesses she etuild Jo him, 
mend his socks perhaps, see that lie wa*nt out covered in the rain, 
like a son, because he was a young man, though nor so young. 

Once she had given Jiim a red apple and watched Inm bile u. His 
teeth clove the apple with a hard, animal sound. His lips were sinning 
with the wliitc juice. 

‘That is ail apple,’ she said in a Hat voice, watching him in (he 
peaceful yard. ‘Apple,’ she repeated, nodding her head, hut dif- 
fidently. 

‘Epple?* he asked, or laughed, from his wet mouth. 

Almost as if he were returning it io hers, this word, or fragment 
of apple riesh, that he h.ul tried in his. So th.it she blushed for the 
intimacy of the whole ineideiit. 

‘Oh,* slie said, laughing roughly, ‘you’ll learn in time.* 

She did not know what to s,'iy next, so turned away v. ith a moisture 
in her mouth, of apple juice. 

Thelma came running. ‘Cam,* shc.called, ‘1 was looking for you.* 
She took his hand. 

‘Yes?* he laughed, embarrassed by so many tendrils. ‘Oh. You 
look me. Orright.’ 

‘ I want to bo with you,* she said, chafing his hand. 

‘Orright. 1 here,* he said. ‘1 work now.' 

‘You can work, and I shall be with you,* she said with com- 
placency and determination. 

The little girl, who had begun to write in notebooks and have 
secrets, and wlio was hiding things in the hollows of trees and under 
stones, watched the young man raking the fowl yard for manure. 
He rose above that squalor. He had climbed back into his past life, 
and they were separated by the bars of language and his silent face, 
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that looked down with a kind of w'itlidrawn modesty, it did not see 
her. 

Ah, she loved the Circek tlien, quite desperately. She stood iwist- 
ing a bangle she had received for her birthday, which Hoated loosely 
round her spindly wrist, getting in the wav of things. 

‘Are you mairied. Con?’ she asked, looking round to see whether 
somebody had crept up. 

But he laughed foolishly, because he did not know what this was, 
and raked the dung. 

‘Haven’t you got a girl?’ she said, the breath becoming tight in 
her t hest. 

‘Cirls?’ he said, his face breaking our of its withdrawn beauty 
into a convulsion ol sinews, and btine, and pointed tei'tli. ‘ Yairs! Oh, 
vairs! Chris!’ He continued to laugh. 

I hey were standing in the fowl shed. She did not like him then. 
Besides, she had reached that point where anxiety and dowm stifled 
her. Her breath came tearingly. Possibilities of shame j'rresenled 
themselves us her beneath the ('ippressive roof of the dark shed, till 
she went vsut into the sun and walked away with her head down. 

Bnf n was the tetulerncss (^f iniisic that best expressed her feelings 
for the ( ireek. She could play lU'rw with some hursts of emotion and 
an exerted pedal, advanced pieces at the postmistress’s piano. She 
plased out many scenes of love, touching th(’ golden, slightly warped 
skin v>f imi'.ie. 

‘ riiehna,’ insisted the postmistress and her iiiler, ‘it just ain’t in 
the notCN.’ 

A> if It I'ver w as. 

Once she h id kissed the Greek for some festive (x'c.ision, a birthday'^ 
('tr soiiK'thing, when they had given him a bottle of heer, hut tlie 
episode w IS so brief and public, her act was swallowed up by others 
more bt>ister('>ns, and was not even considered fiinny'^. His skin was 
slightly greasy and mysterious. 

1 hen Bay found the diary and exposed whole pages of her naked- 
ness. He reail and laughed, barely digesting the words before he 
spat them <nit. 

‘“1 love Caiii,’” he read. ‘“I would let him cut my veins open.’** 

How he laughed. And Jet her bleed. 

Tins is good,’ he sighed. 

.She threw the mirror at him. 'fhen when they were faced with the 
cold fragments of their hate he said, ‘1 could show Mum all this, 
you know.’ 

‘I’ll give you anything,’ she said. 
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‘A4ightn*t want anything. It might be more fun showing.’ 

‘Go on,’ she said. ‘Anything.’ 

Then he threw the book back where the mirror Jay, knowing per- 
haps it was not wortli much, now tJiat slic liad given her sold. It was 
a sixpenny notebook with marbled edges that slic Jiad bought from 
JMr.Denyer one day, in which tc^ write something, anything, then 
this had come out. Now she picked up die boi>k by its cheap and 
gluey covers, but would have to think wliere to put it. 

Thelma was silly because it was not possible for her to be other- 
wise. But Ray was a boy. Ray went down tn the Greek, dt>wn to the 
shed where he lived, because he was his friend, and diey talked to- 
gether in hard voices abcnit objects, nails and saws and knives, rlierc 
was not such a great difterence in their agt's, except by reckon- 
ing. Their sex limitations united them closely. They could even 
look at each other and say nothing, not even looking, but being 
together. 

‘Let’s see the thing in the box,’ Ray said. 

This W'as the little box that Con the Creek liad in his swag, with 
private and valuable and interesting articles, as well as some things 
that he had forgotten why he kept. His essence was contained here, 
Ray liked to hsok at the contents of the box, which he coveted, not 
for any purpose, but to own. The eruption of coral and the luminous 
saint, these he did not understand, they were frightening even. For 
the faces on old photographs he had contempt, old women and 
black, thin girls emerging from the twilight and the fingerprints. He 
dropped these back on to the buttons and the sprig of dry rosemary. 

‘What i!f that old plant thing?’ he often asked, with only slight 
interest. 

‘That is good,* said the Greek. ‘Drendrolivano. .Smell.’ 

‘There’s no smell left,* the boy said. 

But the Greek did not bother to reply, knowing that this was 
not true. 

Then the boy took the knife, which was the best thing of all in 
Con’s box and had the smell of clean, oiled metal. The boy held it 
in his hand and supposed with cold fascination what would happen 
if he closed his hand, just that bit closer, and closed. His skin was 
pricking. 

‘The knife is too sharp,’ said the Greek, taking it, and shutting it 
in the box, and putting the box away. 

He was tired of the boy now. 

The boy began to be consumed both by contempt and sadness. The 
Greek’s box was a miserable sort of box, but he could not possess it. 
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He could not possess the Greek, who sat on the edge of the bed, and 
sucked his teeth, and Jiad his own thoughts. 

Then the boy was shaken by a fury of contempt and frustration. He 
seized the Greek by the wrist and shouted, ‘Anyway, I bet Tm 
stronger than you ! ' 

He plaited Ids hand into the Greek’s hand ;uid bent it back for all 
he was worth. Then the Greek came to life, coldly at first, glitteringly. 
His attitude was not yet determined. As he held the struggling, gan- 
gling boy. Their breath fought together. They were wrestling on the 
narrow bed. It was a game, or not, it was not possible to tell in that 
Laocoon of man and boy. Tlien the Greek began to laugh explosively, 
wliich made his muscles more fluid. His sinuous arms were pinning 
the boy. Their flat, breathless chests were boarded up together, so 
that it was difficult in that moment to extricate die hearts one from 
the other. The boy listened to the thumping and breathing and 
shouted with rage because he could not possess the intolerable Greek. 
He would have liked to kill him. To dig his hands into the congested 
throat. But he was powerless. And presently his resistance dissolved. 
He wanted to escape from his embarrassing weakness, and the still 
more embarrassing proximity with the Greek. 

‘Let us go. Con,’ he wheedled. ‘Go on. Call it quits.’ 

But the Greek refused. So that the boy who was writhing on the 
rack began to fear that still greater weaknesses than his lack of 
strength might be discovered. They were panliiig together, and the 
Greek was laughing. 

‘I hate you!’ cried the stifled boy. ‘I hate bloody Greeks!’ 

Then the mother came in with some tilings she had mended for 
the Greek. She had not expected to find her son. 

‘Ray,’ she said, putting on an improvised voice, ‘it’s time you 
went to work. We must speak to your fithcr about it and decide.* 

The boy got up and went stupidly across the yard, followed by 
the mother, who was trying vaguely to remember what she had in- 
tended to say to the Greek if her son had not been there. In her 
distraction she could not. 

Similarly she forgot for the moment that they must decide somc^ 
thing about the boy. The days of autumn in wliich she walked were 
perfect in themselves. The wind dropped at that time of the year. 
Birds rose indolently .and alighted with ease. Quinces fell and rotted 
after a time; she sat on a doorstep and could not pick them i ^ All 
shapes, tree or fence or the merest, tottering skeleton of a shed, were 
clear-cut and final in that fixed landscape of autumn. Only the human 
being might still erupt, and assume fresh forms, or disintegrate. She 
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watched her husband walking through the stubble. He had begun to 
shrivel a bit. His neck was old. What if she should find Stan fallen in 
the grass with his face lost in an expression she did not know? There 
was no reason, of course. He had never faltered for a moment. His 
eyes assured permanence. But she had gone cold, that she could 
think the thought, and worse, that it could happen. 

So she stroked her own strong arms for warmth, inside the old 
cardigan. There was die Greek, walking with drmfuls of corn stalks 
and withered, twitching corn leaves. He was biirimig the dead com 
in httle heaps, on the paddock trom which the grain had been 
stripped. Grey ribbons oi smoke unwound. There w.is a smell of 
burning. She drought about the Greek, and her ever-present concern 
for liim, that had still taken no positive direction; she could not 
express for him her sympathy, except in dull gestures of mending 
and words taught. Children you hold to you, but she tould not do 
that, except once in the darkness, before sleep, released from her 
conscience, she Jiad held his head in her arms, forming it against her 
breast, and anticipated the coarseness of his hair. It was a dog’s 
coarseness. That was it. She was kind to dogs. They came, lolloping 
and friendly, hut did not attach themselves to her with passion, they 
never became hers. And that was right. So it was ,i kind and friendly 
relationship, hers with the young Cheek, of dog and mistress. She was 
glad, she said, it was like that. She was glad he was walking at a 
distance between the heaps of smouldering corn stalks. I’hat way they 
cxclwnged no words, nor fumbled them, 

Amy Parker stirred on the step. 

‘Wc should encourage that young man to go about more,* she 
said when her husband came up. ‘He’s .i human being,’ she said. 

‘I’m not stopping him,’ said Stan Parker, who was tired of thuiking 
about the Greek, not a bad lad, but who would not be told. ‘He can 
take his days, but he won’t. I can’t force him.’ 

Again she was glad, for some inner devotion that she liked to think 
did exist. 

Still, he did go sometimes. She watched liini walk up the road to 
the bus in his tight, best clothes, to which his body would never 
reconcile itself, he should not have worn clothes. And he would be 
gone all tliat day, and sometimes she failed to hear him return, she 
had fallen asleep from exliaustion, in the still, wliitc morning where 
the cock crew, and wooden horses sliifted their legs. 

Con the Greek went to the city, where he began to have many 
friends, and relations came, and people from the same island, and 
the friends of relations. So that Amy Parker knew that it was only 
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a matter of time, as he went silently about his work, or singinp; softly, 
but always meditating somctliiiig. It will have to conic, she said, and 
was glad that the fate of the young man, that she lacked the courage 
or was powerless to direct, would be taken naturall) out ol’ her 
hands. Still, he persisted in her life, one of the many people she liad 
never spoken to. 

From the city he brought presents, bright, childish sweets in sticky 
little bags, for which the children jostled e.ich other. When he had 
saved up he bought the guitar. Hieii in the evenings the kitchen w.is 
full of a brittle music, that she could not kee}^ out, much as she 
frowned. He told her bits of his songs. He told her about his island. 
Most of the year the men were away diving lor sponges, he said; 
tliey came back to get drunk, and beat their wives, and m.ike more 
children, then they went away again. I ill she knew the bare island. 
1 he women ol the island were the hollow-faced dark women of the 
photographs in Con’s box, but they spoke with her vmce as they 
looked from the islands of their houses. While liis muscular hands 
were tightening the guitar for some further music, she wondered what 
kind of children she would have made with the Cheek. Jkit her 
courage ditl not dare pursue tins road very far. 

‘A fine sort of life those women lead,’ she said in a loud, objective 
voice. 

‘Wli\’ not?’ he said, forming bis lips into a trumpet, from which 
the words of a fresh, impatient song were waiting to slip. ‘Ihey 
diinno no better. It is good.’ 

‘ hverybody knows better,’ she said. 

He did not iiiidcrstaiKl tliis, or else he did not want to hear. 

‘ rhis is a love song,’ he said. 

‘A lova' song!’ she wliispercd with some irony to her luisband 
who had come in, as if she liad to punish someone, or herself. 

‘Ah dear,’ she sighed, and laughed as she folded the chith. 

When the Cireek had finished his song he assumed an awkward 
position of official amiounccmcnt and said, ‘Mr Parker, 1 must go 
from here very soon. I shall marry one widow. She liave a business 
at Ifondi, and this is good opportunity. It is orright for me.’ 

‘It is .ill right for ns, (Jon, if yon arc pleased,’ said St.in Parker. 

He WMs a bit relieved. There were ccrt.iin objects, particularly an 
axe and the h.acksaw, that he could not bear utlier people to touch. 

‘A widow,’ said Am) Parker. ‘Well, C.oii, that is interesting.’ 

‘She have five children,’ said Con. ‘It is many. But plenty hands 
good for business.’ 

‘You arc certainly provided for’, s.iid Amy Parker, ‘in every way.* 
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‘Yes/ 

What then, was so disturbing about it all? The young man, whose 
socks she had mended for a while, would leave the house, as was 
natural. But she might IiJive told him something of herself, any day 
now, something that nobody else had been told, that she might have 
told perhaps to the child they had found in the fl<^ods, who was that 
blank sheet of paper which is necessary for such confessions of love, 
but who had gone wliile she still fumbled. Thai: was it, she grasped, 
the young Greek picking at the guitar in the kitchen, and satisfied to 
smugness by the way his life was shaping, was the s.ime oblivious, 
escaping child. There were moments when the young CIreek’s muscu- 
lar checks relaxed into the iimocence of cliildliood, picking at notes 
of music, for instance, before or after a song. That is it, or must be, 
she decided with some tenderness. 

T hope you will be happy, Con,’ she said. 

But her husband w'as tempted to remark between couglis of to- 
bacco and preparations for bed, ‘It is not a funeral, Amy.’ 

‘1 will be orriglit,’ said the Greek, picking over the bones of the 
guitar for some last shred of music, of the love song. 

Ts she nice. Con?’ she asked. 

‘She is fat,’ he said, looking up. ‘She cook good.’ 

He smiled luminously, with the light of iimocence or complacency, 
it was difficult to tell which. There were certain expressions of the 
Greek’s face, when his complacent flesh was lit by simple joys, that 
did invite entry into liis soul. So that Amy Parket went away, saying 
she was tired. She bit her lips. As it was time for bed, she took down 
her hair alid began to brush it. That night she could not brush too 
much, brushing out die long shadows in the mirror. Her hair was 
shorter dian it had been, not grey, but at that stage when hair looks 
dusty. Now her features seemed to have blurred, when in her own 
mind she had always felt that what she had of looks was distinct. But 
she was not beautiful, it was obvious. She brushed back her hair and 
let it fall loose, apparently in some formal exercise of hair-brusliing. 

‘Aren’t you coming to bed, Amy?’ her husband asked, from sense 
of duty, it appeared, not of loss. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I am doing my hair.’ 

But she could not evade die floods of time. She was by now rather 
a fat woman. She went across the roses of the carpet and got into 
bed, and in darkness tried to tliink of her children, of her husband, of 
a pan of jam, of a field of oats, of the great bounties, in fact. Until she 
had swum beyond them and, in spite of sinuous strokes and the 
bristles of her brush that she used as a reminder, was sucked under. 
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Then her husband touched her, and she woke up and said, *Ah, 
I was drowning.* 

She lay there thinking about it with persistent horror. 

The day the Greek went was a dear day. There had been some 
frost early, from which the country leaped out and flaimted. In the 
clear, still air they could listen to the preparations lor departure 
fiom the shed aeross the yard. Then Con came (uit of the shed. Me 
had a new case with a yellow strap around it, and some things tied up 
in a sugar bag. He wore his tight dotlics. 

‘(jood-bye, Con,’ Parkers said, eyeing him curiously, almost as if 
he liad never been anything to them. 

Their everyday clothes gave them a desire to feel siipcrioi- to any- 
one so obviously lifted out of the context of daily life as Cmi in his 
best. Ray, iii fact, got into positions of smne insolence and would 
have liked to hurt someone. 

‘That is a small present,* said Aiuy Parker, handing tlie Circek a 
sCvU'f that she had made in bine wool, and done np in a piece of tissue 
paper she had fished out from somewhere, it liad a network of 
electric lines. 

She put her hand on her son’s shoulder. The ceremony of presenta- 
tion had made her seiitiincntal bur safe. She was a kind woman. Her 
motherlincss overflowed, both to her son, who did not want it, and 
to the yoLUig man who was going out from their house, and who 
had been surprised into trembling by the unexpected present. 

‘ Oh, thciig you, thong you, Mrs Parker,’ he said, growing moist- 
eyed with spontaneous emotion. 

She noticed his beauty for the last time, almost c.isiially. In the 
homely daylight, in her comfortable slippers with tlie pompoms on 
tlicin, with her reliable husband beside her, and her brash son, any 
divergence from the obvious course of her life would have been 
ludicrous. 

T will bring my lady,’ said the Greek. 

‘Yes. Yes.’ said Mrs Parker. 

But she did not expect he would, nor did she want it. 

‘Where is Thelma?’ asked the Greek. 

‘Saturday morning is her music lesson,’ said the mother, and 
because she was in the habit of repairing the omissions of her children, 
added. ‘She asked me to say good-bye.’ 

‘It is a pity,’ he said. 

, Then, as there was nothing more for him to do, he went. 

He went up the road, and Ray said he would come and muck 
around for a bit up that way. That morning he was surly, and 
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awkward of body. It seemed to the boy himself that he would never 
form but remain gangling on a road, and he resented the man his 
friend who was leaving and whose future was ordained. The man 
walked with strong, deliberate steps, eai:ying tlie heavy, common 
ease and the little, awkward sugar bag. He wanted to talk, so he 
described the things they passed in stiff, rudimentary language. Till 
the boy could not bear it any longer. 

‘I’m goin down here,’ he said, balanced in his old pair of sand- 
shoes on the edge of the bush. T*m not gonna come any further,’ 

‘Why?’ said the surprised (Jrcek. ‘You no conn* to the hus^’ 

‘No,’ said the boy with contempt. ‘ I’liere ain’t no point.’ 

‘Then we must sa)’ good-bye,’ said ('on, putting down tin* bags. 

He came forward, the sleeves still rucked along his arms from 
carrviiig the heavy bags. It was obvious lie iniended to make a cere- 
moii) of tins farewell also, so the boy’s courage failed him. He could 
not very well have liit his friend in the face to prevent his crcaling 
this formal but agoni/ing group at the roadside, so he drained his 
own face, till it liad the texture and thinness of paper, and said, ‘Why 
can’t people just go w'ithout making a song and daiue about it?’ 

The Crreek was arrested. He looked stocky .ind iidiculoiis. In Ins 
injurc'd simplicity he began to wonder what he had done to this bo), 
to fear some power that he must possess without liis knowing. Ikit 
it would never be explained, 'rhe boy’s fice gave no ehie, and the 
diin grey leaves hanging from still twigs excluded all possibility of 
elucidation, 

‘Orright then,’ he said, backing. 

Ra)’ Rarkcr went off down into the bush. It was thin and grey 
there, but s\mpathetic in a way. He did »iot have to think about it. 
He had tliinncd right out, till be was exclusively of that place, as 
exhalation of leaf or bark, his hanging hands no longer idle, except 
that they did nothing, otherwise there wms purpose enough in being, 
amongst the grey scraggy trees. So he edged along from rotk to lock. 
He bent clown to examine ants that were carrying something, or 
rather, he performed the act csf examining, for he did not sec. 

He had begun again to think of the man who had gone, and whom 
he would have kept, he almost trembled to admit, though kept for 
what. Because if he did not love the (Treck, and it was obvious he 
could not love him, then it was hate. Keep him on a chain perhaps 
to kick on the quiet, like a dog. The sun was up now above the boy’s 
head, a bland, dispassionate globe of autumn, as he walked through 
the bush, peeling off bark in search of some answer, and feeling the 
swollen misery of those cruelties he was perpetrating, and had still tc:) 
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perpetrate on his memories of the man. This way he would become 
stronger. Though he did doubt his strength. He was still pinned by 
the arms of the golden Greek. 

After a bit he stopped. It was under a tree. It was a big old banksia 
full of dead heads, the trunk and branches of the tree tortured into 
abominable shapes, tull ot dust and ugliness. All beauty and goodness 
were excluded from that place, the sky being (obliterated for the 
moment. The boy was shivering that took out the knife, which was, 
in fact, the one from tJic Greek’s box. He remembered the Cireek’s 
intent face telling him abcout the knife and tlnose otlier things of beauty 
or interest in his box, or telhng iiiin ab(oiit his family, in diliieult 
sentences, about his mother, who was an old woman in a kind of 
cap. The boy lield the knife. Trembling in anticipation of his .ict, he 
look out die photograpli ol the old blaek holltnv wioman. As he 
stood there, trying to impress her disinterested features on his 
memory, his hands that held the (keek’s belongings, which he had 
taken because he wanted them, h.id become quite pevssessed. fhe 
hands were not his. The hands took tlie knife. It began to cut through 
the yellow snapshot, to cut in zigzags, to saw and destroy. When it 
was done, and he could press the blade no deeper into the heart of 
his friend, the boy threw away the knife and tlie shreds of paper 
somewhere, he did not look. 

He had slipped dvwvn on ia the stones, with which that sour slope 
was littered. He ground liis cheek into rh(‘ sharp sand. Dry, desperate 
cries for some lost simplicity that he had himself dispatched racked 
the hoy’s body. It seemed that liis daemon would never be exhausted, 
but it was ill time, later that morning, and he even fell asleep for a 
little, and woke up wiih a trcsli mind. 



chapter i6 


Stan Parker finally decided to apprentice his son to old Jarman 
the saddler at Bangalay, to see, he said, though what would be seen he 
was not quite sure; the move was more than any tiling a lame answer 
to his own puzzlement. Stan’s mother had had a cousin a saddler, a 
decent man. Leather was honest. So leather it would be. 

‘Ah, W'hy, Dad?’ said the disgusted boy, his throat protesting 
desperately. ‘Who wants old saddlery? I don’t.’ 

‘What do you want?’ asked the father. 

‘Not that,* said the boy, because he did not know how to make a 
more concrete answer. 

He turned his head away, not liking to be alone with his father. He 
was a strong youth by now, handsome at times, with a ruddiness that 
gave his face a touch of carelessness. Many people would forgive 
Ray Parker his more detestable acts on account of his bright skin. 
His admirable hair, which his mother would have liked to touch, was 
a dark brown. His healthiness of body quite disguised any trace of 
disease; only the neurotic could have had any misgivings about the 
corners of his mouth, or found in liis rather bold eyes reflections of 
their own hells. 

‘Try it anyway for a bit,’ said the flither. ‘There’s always room for 
a couple of saddlers in a town of any size.’ 

The boy held his tongue. 

Soon he was at Jarman’s in a calico .apron, sweeping up the snippets 
tlirough the too lie.ivy sunlight that always lay on the floor in that 
shop, together with a heap of cats and an old ruptured terrier. 
Ray was learning the tr,ide too. At slacker times Mr Jarman made 
him sit on a stool at his side, and cut the simpler shapes, and learn 
to sew with waxed thread. It was heavy in the shop on those after- 
noons, filled with the smell of wax and new leather. Ray Parker did 
not tliink he could endure the full extent of monotony that he had 
found in place of life, and would go often to the lavatory to escape 
from the spectacle of becalmed virtue. There then, encased in white- 
washed boards and vine leaves, that monotony was certainly intensi- 
fied, but to a point where it became personal, and for that reason 
regenerating. As he heard time pass, the boy stroked his flat belly and 
looked at himself. He was confident that he would achieve anything 
if the opportimity offered itself. But would it? 
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Sometimes he thought about his father and mother, and doubted 
that it would. 

The father came often to the shop. Nobody would have saul it was 
his : but rather to talk with otJier men. 1 Jicsc men all liad 

scaly hands. They were so slow, anyway, for the nu'nnent, the flies 
stood still on them. They began to tell things and became entangled 
ii'. their narratives, and when they had made such knots tliat could 
not be untied they would return hopefully towards the starting point 
expecting they would find what they had begun to say. i3ur if it led 
nowhere, nobody was there for that. It was a eomnuinion of sun- 
light and local history that they celebrated. 

Few of the men who were watching the saddler’s liands seemed 
to realize that Jarman’s apprentice was Parker’s boy, or if they did, 
they did ikh let on. d’hrough some shyness the father did not produce 
his son. It was as inneli as he dared to think how that straight nose 
had been detached from his v’lwn flesh. C^nce he did speak t(' the boy 
in tile presence of other men, but looking ahead, as he was leaving 
the '.hop. 

He said, ‘That Bella threw twin heifers, l^ay.’ 

But as he went out of the shop. And the hoy blushed and hioked 
angry. He made himself feel glad his father was gone. 

Ray came homo seldom now, only sometimes on a Suiuhiy. He 
iouiid the house a hit lopsided and, in spite of his diildhood, un- 
familiar. He poked here and there, feeling the air cold about his 
cars. The fowls in the yard moved out of his way more precipitately, 
it seemed. And his mother called him to do little jobs that she had 
invented, to have him there, to rcniimand him, Cvi look into his eyes, 
to examine the pores of his skin, to bieak open his sealed mind 
througJi the deaf-and-dumb show of gesture that human beings carry 
on. At this period she treated him with a brisk friendliness, that 
would iK)t admit he had escaped iicr but at the same time was rather 
desperate, trying to establish a relationship that was final, and that 
other people would believe m. He could feel her disappointment as 
he sat in rhe kitchen, unable to help her out as Jic stared at some 
object, a cake of yellow soap in a saucer, or a little hunch of hot 
flowers stuck into ajar in a hurry. 

Much as he disliked Bangalay, this was worse, and he would 
escape soon, w.alking up the road in long pants, to stand at a corner 
with other youths, or often at the signpost, waiting for the time to 
pass, or something come. 

They had taken a room for him at Bangalay in the house of an 
old Mrs Northcott, whose husband, now dead, had been a railway 
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official. It was a small, decent house, thickly pasted with brown paint. 
It had an cldcrbush on one side, and a mucII of sink water. On that 
side, opening on to the blank wall of the next lunise, but with sonic 
light of shifting elder leaves, was l^.ay Parker’s room. It was very 
private, which suited him W'ell enough, as he was at that time shy, and 
would not have entered windows if they had exisfid. As it was, the 
blank wall acted as a screen on winch Iin tlivaiii life wms played, 
and at the same time screened lus naked atts. Sometimes he would 
lean at the window, snu^king a slack cigaiette that he had rolled 
himself, and consider on the blank, biil in a way responsivt* wall, 
whether some girl, preferably of a class supi i ior tn Ins own, might 
not have the coolness, the directness, the experience that he desired 
but also feared. Ho would stand there, absoi bed in the porous surface 
c^f the wall, half-clt'ising his eyes ti> the upward smoke, and breathing 
rather greedily and uglily thn^iigh one coiner of lus mouth, as he 
had seen smoking men do. 

Life at Mrs Northcolt’s was predominantly hrown. It was the 
kind (^f furniture, and that wall, and Mum Northcott’s fite, she had 
always been cnie of the brown-skinncd w omen. Hut the bt>y did once 
wake from a dream of great beauty and tenderness, winch he tried ti^ 
remember, but ccnild at first only sense. I le had been sitting at a table, 
at least, he believed, a simple table of white deal. Paces were opening 
to liim, though which faces he could not tell. And there was a clock 
face that he could accept, hke all things, on trust. Awake, lie lay and 
looked at the liard WMslistaiid w'lth its set ot involved china, and 
wondered wdiother h<' sliould condemn the heautilul and trustful 
simplicity of his drcMiii. 

Finally he got up angrily out of the sheets that w'cre holding him 
back, and thrust c’lfi that vision of gocKlness that lie had been con- 
templating. Putting on liis clothes, he eondemned his parents for 
those of their virtues that he had glimpsed. Tie must eventually 
bruise his parents, so he was furious with them as he brushed his 
stiffliair, remembering liis mother looking through tlie window for a 
soliiticm to s(niic problem, and Ins father wrestling with words as if 
they had been tangled nets. He threw down the brush. He was still 
too young to have seen his parents’ vices. There was nothing that he 
could forgive. 

He went out to a dark, brown, outer kitchen, or bre.ik fast-room, 
where Mum Northcoit had his breakfast for him, a dark, brown chop 
with some vegetable that had been wanned up. 

‘Well, Mum,’ he said, throwing his arms and legs about coltishly, 
to convince himself of his independence, ‘did you sleep good?’ 
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No, dear,’ she said. ‘I had the stones again. They was with me 
all night, I slept terrible, I gc up and warmed soj pla hold 
on me side.’ 

‘What you want is a hot-water bottle,’ he said. 

But she did not answ^er that; she would want to think about it tor 
some time. 

Mum Northcott had the gallstones. Slie siglied a great deal. She 
was a ratlicr lonely, if mean, old woman. To help out the savings of 
her husband the otlieial, now dead, she rt)ok in a little washing as 
well as a boarder. But the arthritis in her hands would mU allow her 
to do much. 

Slie had grown fond of this boy, which he liad allowed, for senti- 
mental attachments are easier to maintain than relationships winch 
demand love. Ilis mother might have devoured him, ifallow^ed, but 
the gallstones and the aches <^1 her btnies must predominate in the last 
vears of this old woman’s life. 

‘ Y(su want to take care of yourself,’ he saul, ‘and not do loo much, 
and have a lay down after dinner.’ 

Nobody was listening, and it did not ciist anything to say. He sat 
picking his teeth after meat, and even began to believe in his own 
».eaieern for Mum Northcott’s health. His callousness softened a little. 

1 le felt creeping ewer him that nostalgia for what he would destroy, 
d luM'c were times wdicn he did almost cry for Ins mental destruction 
of his parents. If he had been rich he W'ould have gmu' <nit and 
bought them things. As he was not, he patted the old woman’s back 
witli tlie dat of his hand and smiled that affectionate smile wliu h was 
only in the experimental stages of its evolution. 

Mum Northcott sighed and grumbled. She enjoyed the Unich of 
the young man, wdio might have been her son, and was not. 

‘ It is all very well laying down,’ she grumbled, through the startling 
hair of iier otherwise unremarkable face, ‘but there’s the dust, the 
dust is accumulating all tlic time, and fluff too. I don’t know where 
the fluff comes fiom in a house.’ 

He dic^ not care to inc]iiire into the origin of this phenomenon. 
He did not, in fact, care niucli about the problems of other people, 
and fortunately nobtidy had thrust them on him yet. Still, he w as gen- 
erous that morning, and wondered what he C(^uld do, and look the 
towel to dry the dishes as the old worn. in drew them from the 
water. 

He wondered what he could do further to adverti:>c that generosity 
which at times he possessed in theory. Then he remembered the 
banknote he had seen in a cookery book in Mum Northcott’s drawer, 
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laid between the pages and obviously forgotten. Presently, when the 
old woman had taken the additional problem of her constipation out 
to the lavatory at the back, Ray Parker had a look and found that 
the note was still there. It was quite cold and unlike money, like all 
money that has been let lie too long away from contact with the 
human body. So he took the note and put it in his pocket, where it 
recovered its purpose with warmth, and became his. 

That evening Ray Parker brought home a hot-water bottle in a 
pink flannel cover that he had bought for Mum Northcott. 

‘There y’are, Mum,’ he said. ‘Slap it on the gallstones, and it will 
do them good. Leave the water loose, though.’ 

Mum Northcott, who was sitting with a Mrs Pendlebury, her 
friend who had come in, was touched to the extent that her brown and 
crinkled face began to nod foolishly. 

Mrs Pendlebury said, of course, that it was the act of a son. 

Then Ray went into his room tn luxuriate for a little in his simple 
act, which was nc^t reprehensible really, and gave pleasure. That he 
had kept the change and would go to the pictures later on in his 
best clothes detracted only a little from the virtue of his original 
generosity. Virtue is, anyway, frequently in the nature of an iceberg, 
the others parts of it submerged. 

So he went out, still virtuous, into the street in which the lights 
had formed, disguising with their blaze the dearth of life. He stood 
around for a bit, sucking a lolly, then collected with other people at 
the picture show. It delivered them. Horses’ feet were beating <ni the 
face of boredom, and the patent-leather lips sucked them down. Ray 
Parker adopted several of tlie positions t)f oblivion in his cofqseraiivc 
chair, but when he went out the loneliness came (m, and that desire 
to exchange his identity with something tangible. 

Later that night, underneath some pepper trees, at the back of a 
livery stable, he touched the jumper of a girl wearing her first high- 
heeled shoes, who smelled like a slut, and was, who breathed and 
trembled a goc^d deal, but who was willing for the darkness to ac- 
complish most things. When it was accomplished she ran off, crying 
for her loss. So that he too trembled. He shrank for a moment into 
a boy and went away, treading through the soft dung of hoiscs. 

When he got in, changed, half-exalted, liaJf-afraid, the old woman 
called to him from her broken sleep, ‘Is that you, Ray?’ 

‘Yes, Mum,’ he said, swaggering at himself a bit in the hall, in 
front of a bamboo hatstand, on which a hat of the late (official still 
hung. 

‘Be a good boy,’ she said, ‘and put out the billy for the milk.’ 
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Her voice trailed off into relief and sleep. Her belief in his good- 
ness was confirmed by his presence. 

But later in his room, after he had hung the billy on the hook and 
heard it settle, clinking in the starliglit, ic was displeased with his 
y mth’s face, that did not projlaim his recent act with any 

conviction but had gone soft and vulnerahic. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed and began nervously to nick 
at die leg of tlie little bedside table with a knife he had, and to wonder 
whether he would ever shake off that part of liiniseif which was 
rooted in memories, of sunlight in the cracks of hoartls, of quinces 
rotting in the long grass, of rising from the chaff bin and scattering 
the sleep from his eyes in golden showers with his fists. At such 
inoineiits it seemed that the best had happened, and he could not 
retreat towards his motlier’s apron. He was involved in progressive 
guilt. 

To hide some of this he quickly aimed the little bedside table so 
that the mutilated outside leg was ficing the wall, riien he got into 
bed. Usually he fell asleep at once; die whole house approved of him. 
But tonight there was a smell of fresh horse dung that persisted and 
jiersistcd, the horses pawing and whinnying and raising their long 
shining necks, to strike. 

"l liat Sunday, Ray Parker wanted to go home and see the faces of 
his family. So he got die bus early. He walked down the road from 
die post office at Dmilgai, where the whole landscape letl down to 
Parkers’, in jubilation and hopefulness, to the rather ordinary but 
real house. 

His sister, wlm was combing h«*r hair at the window^ looked up, 
and made it obvious she no longer believed in his existence. 

‘This is a surprise for you,’ he said, so as not to appear deterred. 

‘I hope it is a pleasant one,’ she said, and threw from her the 
pale nair that slie took from the comb, the hair drifting and soon 
dissolving into light. 

TJicliiia Parker was an older girl now, who could remove her 
secret life into jirotective corners, and fesr this reason was more irri- 
tated than iijiset by her brother’s visit. Slie w^orc a ring now, too small 
to proclaim itself as cheap, and ivould bathe herself frequently, and 
powder her skin, and press hci best blouses, till such neatness and 
cleanliness became oppressive, even insulting. But she earned her 
eyes downcast, and so was unauarc of any effect she might have on 
other people, not that she wanted to know. She as too cold, except 
for her own mysteries, then slie warmed. Her parents had decided 
that Thelma should start next term at a College for Business Girls 
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in the city. They were impressed by, rather than fond of her. They 
went on doing whatever they happened to be doing, but with one eye 
on Thel, frightened by her aloofness and immaculacy. 

‘Ray is here,* Thelma said now, passing thniugli the kitchen with 
a towel. 

She did not express her disgust with iinne than one petal. Her 
ciniellia graces were not of the generous, blowing I'lder, but uglit and 
small, greeiiish-wliitc, and not for picking. " 

The whole family was a bit aghast that si^melhing nntoresecn 
should happen that day. The mother, who had .ih.indt>ncd system 
on Sunday morning, was dawdling in her felt slippers. The father was 
reading Saturday’s paper, hut would go very soon to solder a can 
that he had saved for Sunday; he liked to see the glittering metal 
flow beneath the iron. 

But they said, Ah, Ray is here. 

Of course they loved their s(^n, only they were ofl’ their guard. 
The mother was even caught at the throat by th'' K>ve she had for 
him, its quick spasm surprising her by its sireiigili. She would show 
him this time, she decided. 

The father cleared his throat, and rattled the newspaper, and lookv'd 
desperately from roliimn to column, hoping to find in a moinenr and 
few words the secret of life, which he was long i'verdue in ottering 
to his son. 

But hy this time the youth was cocking his leg over the window^ 
sill, and w.is coming in through the cc>ngesicd i anes of a white rose, 
which his parents lud once planted, and which had practically taken 
possession of the Imuse. He was extricating himself in a shower v)f 
papery petals. An old bird’s nest fell. J hen lie emerged, lonking icd 
but rational. 

‘That’s no way to come into ihe^rooin, Ray,’ said the lather. 

‘But it’s the quickest,’ said the son logically. 

The boy would have defended himself inathematically, if necessary, 
out of pighcadcdiiess. 

‘Nice if we all cainc in that way,* called the pure young girl bis 
sister, who had flounced into the bathroom and w'as scrubbing her 
clean nails. 

But the mother, picking up the bird’s nest from the floor, stopped 
frowning and said, ‘Anyway, you are here.’ 

She would make it obvious she was his mother, proclaiming her 
love by tolerance. It was most important that he should return that 
love and treat her with kindness. 

Instead, he wondered what she would try to sell liim. 
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All that day he was < i the defensive, thougli in the morning, as he 
came down the road with the wind behind him, things had been clear; 
it was that deceptive morning light. 'I'lien the landscape had begun to 
change. It was not so much in himself. He had genuinely wanted to 
see his fnnily and feel himself part of it. Hut the sadder lights of 
afternoon prevailed, the trees darkening, and the dead colours of 
grass. In the afternoon a wind got up, and handfuls of brown grass 
were blown aimlessly by the gusts of wind, eddying in the sour back 
yard amongst the clumps of ruffled hens. 

I'or a while he roamed in llie paddock. 1 hislles had sprung up 
since he was there last, and there weie places in which he had to 
walk carefully. lUit even so his hand, he saw, was striking against a 
thistle, which, while seeing what niiisl happen in the next second, he 
Loiild not .ivoid. He accepted the sharp .ind melancholy pain as 
something that his Hesh must in the end suffer. 

Kelurning to the house, he saw that his sister, whose prettiiicss 
and pale hair, as she st(')od at the wnndow that moining, emnbing and 
dreaming, should never have been destriwed, had now grown thin 
and ugly. She was sealed at the same window, sorting some of her 
pos>essions, girls* things, and had pinned paper round her sleeves, 
as sliL had seen the postmistress do. I'his is not lor me, fell the boy. 
Ihe papei sleeves alone told him tli.ir. So he continued lo tread 
clumsily round the house, and 1'helma Irowned and did not see him. 

‘ I ook, Uav,’ said his mother, coming up agamst him une.Kpeciedly, 
whkh made he'r breathless, for she was not cjuite ready,* I found this 
little noteb(k>k the other day. It was given lo me years ago by a 
parson’s wife, I think. I nevei wiDle in it, because I don’t write easily, 
l^id soil ever keep a diary? Stunc people do. I iluiught you might 
like to trv. T hen you eould send it lo me ai the end of the year, and 
T could read w hat you have done.’ 

It was a silly idea, and not c|uire fair. She had tlicnighl of it on the 
spur of the moment, as a means of appmach. Now she regretted it as 
they stood there beside some strands of inactive lK>ncysuckle. I’lic 
boy l(s<iked as if be was going be sick. 

‘Pff'h,’ he said. M don’t want to keep a diary. What am I going to 
put? What 1 had for brc.ikfast!’ 

I Ic continued round the side <if the house, and she followed iiiiii 
patiently. 

‘J only thought,’ she said. 

The more stupidly she beliaved, the more dc>pcratc she was to 
retrieve the situation. And it did seem to her that she could only 
behave stupidly towarcis her children. She remembered how, as a 
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young woman, she had looked inside their minds and seen their 
desires, or they had brought her their thoughts without disguises. 

‘Arc you happy, Ray?* she asked when they had stumbled inside 
the kitchen, for it seemed there was nowhere else they could go, 
there was no real escaping from each other, except in the end by the 
boy’s actual, and what she feared would be his natural, flight. ‘Arc 
you happy?’ she asked. 

He was too young and callow to realize tliat tliis was a means of 
telling him she was not. 

‘What do you mean, happy}* he asked liimpislily. 

He did not like this kind of catechism. It bordered on air. It was 
like opening a door and finding that the floor had gone. 

‘I would like to think’, she said, ‘you were getting die most out 
of life. It’s only natural, as you arc my son. 1 have been very happy,’ 
she said. 

She did tell herself with conviction. 

‘7 only want to be left alone,’ he said. 

The dark shapes of trees were altering all the time, combed into 
long tresses by wind. It would rain soon probably. 

‘But Ray,’ she said, leaning on the table. 

Thelma came in, throwing back the leaf of the door with ease. 
She could afford to. She had been reading the ridu iilous things she 
had written in a notebook when younger. She was tingling with her 
present superiority to all that was childish and laughable. 

‘Aren’t we going to have some tea?* she asked loudly. 

She looked in the mirror to watch herself speak, and was pleased 
with wlfat she saw, for that moment anyway. 

‘Yes,’ said the mother, as if wondering why she had not thought 
of this solution. ‘Shall we bake a few scones?’ 

'We?’ asked Thelma, wrinkling lip her face in a way that was both 
pretty and amusing. ‘ My scones are always sods.’ 

While her mother took flour, she brought the more agreeable 
things, and particularly the cake, which she had iced herself in 
pink sugar, and decorated with a laborious and runny white 
flower. 

‘Did you hear about the College, Ray?’ she asked, beginning to 
set the more important crockery that they used on Sundays. 

‘No,’ he said thickly. ‘Oh, 1 heard something.’ 

He would go from here to that alternative. Mum Norrheott’s, 
from which he must go in turn. At night the streets are filled with 
the desperate echoes of departing footsteps. 

‘Next term’, she was saying, ‘I am going to board in Randwick 
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with the Bourkes. Mrs Bourke is a relative of Dad’s. They had a 
quarrel or something, but it is made up.’ 

Ti was not a quarrel,’ said the motlicr. ‘People often fade out, 
leaving you to guess the reason, and there’s always many.’ 

‘Anyway,’ said Thelma, ‘I shall go to the city. I’m a bit afraid, 
Ray. I shall have a season ticket, and travel by train from Randwick 
every day. Mrs Gage knows people too, who will invite me. They 
have a small-goods business. They arc quite rich. Mrs Gage is help- 
ing with a dress. It is a beige dress, with little tucks and a pleated 
skirt. There arc little red buttons, three on each sleeve, and a row 
dinvn the back.* 

When the wood moved in the grate Thelma glowed. She was, after 
all, pretty, or feverish, holding her neck high, which was too thin 
certainly, as she sat gathering crumbs with correct fingers. 

The mother listened to all these far-off things, eating her comfort- 
able scone, and would have liked to feel comfortable. Do the children 
take .)ver perhaps? 

Ray looked out of the window. He was struggling with a sense of 
injustice and the cake in liis throat. Long whij^s of vicious rain began 
to lash the gooseberry bushes, which had never done well in that 
district, though they continued ti> try them. 

‘What’ll you do then?’ he asked, not yet decided what form his 
insult, or self-defence, should take. ‘In your beige dress?’ 

‘Why,’ she said, flushing, T shall pass the neLCssary exams, in 
typing and sliorthand, and take a job, with a stockbroker oi stilieitor, 
something like that. And make something of my life,’ she added 
smoothly, taking out her handkerchief, which she liaii not yet used, 
and which had been folded in a perl'cct oblong, to stay in her 
belt. 

‘And marry some bloke,’ he said. 

‘I’m not thinking of anything like that.’ 

‘And play the pianner’, he laughed, ‘while he brings the dough 
home.’ 

His rich, metallic laughter, that he had discovered all of a sudden 
how to make, rocked him regularly, and he liked the feeling of it. 
He had a strong throat and rather heavy eyelids. He sat looking out 
of the window at skeins of grey rain that were being flung across the 
paddocks, and black trees restr.iincd so far by their roots. 

‘What’s she done to deserve this?’ asked the mother. 

, ‘Nothing,’ he said, quietening. ‘Only you get fed up.’ 

‘Because you get fed up, 1 am to pay for it,’ said the girl. 

Self-pity made her mince witli a new gentility, that was perhaps 
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instinctive, or else slic had listened to a stranger and learned. Her 
skin had the soapincss of righteousness. 

‘Perhaps I should keep a diary, eh, Thel? And write it all down. 
Wonder what happened to that Greek?’ 

‘Why the Greek?’ asked the mother, remembering something she 
had forgotten. 

‘He came into my mind,* said the boy. ‘I^ot a bad cove, for a 
dago.’ 

Now the rain wrapped the trees and house with grey slieets, folding 
and falling. If you had not heard it, this rain would have appeared 
quite solid. But the sound of r.iin and wind and spitting fire dispersed 
the illusion of solid rain, of all solidity cvcti. 

The mother remembered that time ot the Hoods when furniture 
was no longer rooted. She forgot her joy in standing on the riverbank 
with the muddy water swirling at her feet, .ind her solid husband in 
the little boat; she forgot for remembering the transitoriness of most 
things, and most of all her own life, it seemed, as the strong young 
Greek walked in the field and turned the withered corn stalks to 
smoke. 

‘He was a good young man,’ she said, looking at her broad 
and still sensual hands, with the yellow wedding ring. ‘A good 
fellow,’ she said, as if by repeating no one could accuse her of con- 
cealing. 

Nobody did, because each was his own globe, or world of thought. 

The boy began to be afraid of this isolation, to which it all boiled 
down in the end. He Kinged to substitute movement for his fears, so 
he got up and went from the kitchen, running through the rain, past 
the shack in wdiich he had wrestled with the Greek, down to the feed 
room, where his father used to lift him sleeping from the bins, and 
shake the sleep from him as if it had been chaff, and there his father, the 
daylight, would be standing, 'I'hey would have a talk then about 
objects of interest. 

There was his father now, he saw when it was too late. The father 
was bending over a bucket, mixing up some kind of mash. On the 
walls there were bottles and jars, of liniments and ointments, that 
rats sometimes knocked down. The father looked up. He also saw 
immediately that he was caught. He had across his shoulders an old 
bag he had been wearing in the rain, v/hich did not seem to have 
been much of a protection, except a moral one. 

Now he looked up and shook the wet mash from his hands back 
into the bucket. ‘Tliis is from the right quarter,’ said the father, to 
investigate what was uppermost in his mind, hence safer. ‘If we 
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he said. ‘It will bring the sorghum on.' 

To the boy, weather, like fruit and vegetables, was unimportant, 
even hateful, but he supposed, grudgingly, lie was glad his father 
had chosen to talk about this now. l-aeh of them was afraid that 
some explanation of the box’s sudden presence in the shed might be 
called for. 

Ihe wind continued to blow the bending rain in the grey paddock, 
hi the uproar of wind and ram a black tree tell, at a distance, without 
being heard. 

Now that things had begun to suffer for their existence, it seemed 
more than ever likely that explanations nuisi be dr.igged out. Souls 
unite in the face <if violence, it onlx on die common ground of frailty. 

1 lie box pressed his lace against a pane of the cobwebby xvindoxv, 
that did let some light, slow and pearlx, mte^ the obscure shed. 

‘ Peril. ips there will he more of those floods tli.it we had,’ lie said, 
‘that xou .md Mum talk about. I xvoiild like to see tliem,* lie said. 
Ins voice grown hollow on the glass, ‘.iiul things Hoaling, and houses 
canicil away. I xvould like to sec a tree torn out hy the roots. Or 
striiek by liglitinng. I'liey sax yon t.m smell a striiek tree, and it 
smells of gunpoxvder,’ 

The father paused with a pang, for normallx he could have taken 
refuge m the viiiue of Ins own activitx, in warm, moist bran. 

‘What good would th.il do xou?’ he asked. 

‘It would be something li.i|’pemng,’ said the box. 

Acts of terror had exhil.irated Sr.in l\irker too, before he had 
built Ins house. After that they h.ui confusetl him, m.ule him feel he 
had been i.iken in. Ihcii xvheii he h.ul accepted his lonfusion, and 
lived longer, much later, not till iiviw perliaps, in the shed with the 
confused and rebellious hox\ vx'ho w.is Ins son, those acts <xf terror 
did begin to illuminate the opposite goodness and serenity of the 
many faces of Clod. 

If he had been able to come closer to his bi^^y .iml tell him this, 
he would have done so noxx', but he was a slow and awkward man 
wath bran on his hands. 

The boy looked round, suspecting his father of being too close. He 
did not want to be touched, fhe humble, famili.ir shapes of the shed 
w^cre looming round him. lie could have kicked the walls down, and 
with them the face of the liiimhlc man his father, whom he would 
.have loved, if disgust had allowed. 

‘We’ll have to get you out of that luJe in liangalay,’ said the 
hither as an alternative. ‘I did wrong perhaps to put yon there.’ 
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‘rm not asking for that,’ said the boy raucously. ‘I can fit in there 
as well as any place.’ 

The truth of this had still to be proved. 

As a lull had come in the rain, or it blew more than it ran, and 
above all the sounds were less disturbing, Ray Parker made liis 
getaway from the place that had been his home. He went up the 
road witli liis head down and his hands in his^pockets. The emotions 
that had been knotting in liim actively all that afternoon had settled 
down, at least temporarily, into a passive coil. 

The parents took it for granted that something like this must 
happen, and were grateful that it was not more bewildering. Until they 
were asked for information, first from old Mrs Northcott, then from 
Mr Jarman the saddler, on the whereabouts and intentions of their 
son. 

It appeared that Ray had gone. 

He wrote soon, a letter from Brisbane, in which he said: 

Dear Mum, 

I come up here on the spur of the moment, and think I liavc 
done right to make the move, whether it was the right move, 
but 1 had to make one, as Dad said, only it was me that had to 
make it. 

I am working on a steamer on this coast. I am working in the 
galley. The cook is a Chinaman, but clean. He gave me a piece 
of pearl shell with some carving on it, tliat 1 will keep for you, 
it is what you will like. 

Well, cheer up. Mum. Nothing is for always, though there is 
life enough on the coastal run. I wake up at niglit and sec the 
cranes loading up, or else it is horses driven up the race. [ could 
go to die Territory if I like widi a gcntlcniiin who made me 
an offer as a hand on a station, but I don’t diink that I will. I 
will look around. I could go anywhere. Last night I dreamed 
I was swimming to the islands, the sea was like oil and full of 
phosphorous, and I was swimming and swimming without a 
stitch, the water full of light, but I did not get there before I 
woke up. . . . 

When the father was handed this letter to read he said, ‘It is 
natural, Amy.’ 

He gave it back to his wife to keep, because they were not accus- 
tomed to receive mail, excepting bflls and catalogues. He remem- 
bered his own youth, and how easily his clodies had sat upon his 
body, making liim forget his nakedness. Wliichever steps he had 
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taken, were hardly 'determined by himself. But this was not what his 
wife would have wanted to hear. 

Slje found liim, as often at moments of crisis, disappointing. 

She said, ‘That is all very well for you. You have not had the 
trouble.* Her voice swelled up for the injustice of it, and because 
she was taken unawares. 

For he had gone, slipping from her as easily and naturally as the 
seed from the pod, to become lost in the long grass. If she sulfcred a 
great spasm at the moment of realization, with lesser ones recurring 
over many days, it was more perhaps for her vanity, though she did 
remember the little stubbly-headed boy in short trousers, and the 
bal^y gorging itself with placid confidence on her breast. So she 
cried at times, mostly at dusk, standing at a window, when shapes 
have grown tender, and she herself was disintegrating, and sucked 
onward, the years streaming behind her like skirts in the wind, or 
hair. It was frightening then. Her face abandoned the mealiness of 
personal sorrow and became a brooding skull, or essential face. 

I have paid too much attention to Ray and not enough to Thelma, 
said Amy Parker, rousing herself. After all, a girl is more reliable 
than a boy, a girl needs to be. 

When Thelma left for Sydney and the College for Business Girls, 
the mother packed her daughter's case. She put in a sachet that she 
had made for the occasion, and some packets of cliocolate in case 
her girl felt Iningry at night; she would eal with gratitude, rustling 
the silver paper, and think of her mother. 

The last night Amy Parker went into her girPs room, and put 
her mouth in the long pale hair, and held her, .ind said, ‘Who*d 
have thought, Thel, all by yourself in the city, but you must not 
worry.* 

T’ll be all right. Mum,* said the cool girl, taken by surprise and 
cUixious to extricate herself. ‘Besides, there will be Mrs Bourke. Dad 
says she was a good sort, in spite of the misunderstanding there was 
at that time about some tilings.’ 

‘ Oh yes, there’ll be Mrs Bourke,* said Amy Parker. ‘ But it won’t 
be the same as home.* 

Through the nightdress she felt her daughter’s tliin, secretive body, 
and wondered if this had ever belonged to her. Anxiety transferred 
itself to the body of the girl, who coughed a good deal during the 
night, and had to burn a little powder tliat she kept against such an 
attack. When it was dawn she got up, groping through the bitter 
fumes of the powder. The steely knives of morning cut deeply into 
the feverish girl. As she prepared to wash, baring herself for the 
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operation, she shivered and winced. But she was glad. All unpleasant- 
ness and pain were necessary to achieve her final, perfect shape. 

Thelma caught the train in Bangalay, in a grey suit and neat hat. 
She never showed any nervousness in public. Her parents, who had 
brought her to town in the Ford, stood beside the window of the 
compartment, and wi>ndcred about things. The lather did not strug- 
gle, because tlie situation was being taken out of his hands. For a 
long time, though, the mother put up a show of authority and advice, 
till it was time to bow her head, under the large dark hat. Then the 
children do take over, she was forced to admit. She received on her 
mouth with gratitude, even humility, the last kiss, wondering if it 
signified love; she would have liked to believe this. 

The girl watched the last of the h.indkerchiet, feeling a pang for 
her departing childhood, that was made more poignant by the tlatness 
of the country streaming by. Finally she settled down to her own 
reflection in other people’s faces. It was a new and voluptuous sen- 
sation, to try to solve its mystery in such mirrors. 

So Thelma Parker came to the city, and went to the College for 
Business (urls, and became eflicient. She was as cool as the bell on 
the t\pcwritcr that rang at the end of the line. She would fling the 
roller back, just not angrily, but disdainfully, looking at nonexistent 
objects at the far end ol the room. Her paper was always spotless. 
She was, indeed, very clean. Her long, slightly^ oval nails were pink, 
and she smelled of lavender water, whuh she kept in a drawer ol her 
desk aiul sprinkled discreetly on her clean hands. C')n her thin white 
wrist s\i£i wore a small gold watch, cheap but in good taste. I ler skin 
was very white, almost unhealthy, and always ready to react tt> 
worldhiiess in other people, so that when her friend Cieuevieve 
Jolmstone made some joke, she was bathed in the pink of pleasure or 
shame, it was difficult to tell winch. 

Genevieve Johnstone, whom Thelma Parker first met at the same 
business college, lived at Bondi, whereas rhehiia was witli the 
Bourkes at Randw'ick. Sometimes the two girls went for rides to- 
gether on a tram, because it was cheap and passed time. These rides 
were of great imptntance to Thelma, because they emphasized her 
freedom. I'hc loose tram clanked and swung. People laughed elec- 
trically on those nights. The two girls sat together, friends, but not 
particularly' fond of each other, feeling their hair grow d.'ink in the 
salt air. They swung and laughed at their own motion, and tlie bony 
knees of men sitting opposite, or passing, pressed their knees. Gene- 
vieve Johnstone liked to look at men. She was a dark, smudgy girl 
with a bust. She was anxious to give generously to some man, whereas 
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Thelma looked away, holding her handbag in suddenly hot hands. It 
was doubtful whether generosity was in Thelma’s line; cither she 
valued herself too highly, or else she was afraid. 

In the end it was these differences of temperament that caused 
the friendship between Thelma and Genevieve to lapse. Thelma grew 
afraid of the company of the dark, smudgy, big-busted, laughing girl, 
cn whom the glances of men hung, on her dank, salty hair, and the 
swing of her breasts in the tram. The night was too powerful in her 
company. So Thelma broke with her for weak reasons. She continued 
to go on tram rides by herself, for the air, but looking away from 
people, into the Hashing night. 'Jlns way she could still enjoy licr 
freedom. She loved the city, she said, tr.inslating its garishiiess into 
a personal poetry. Were not its asphalt and metal a mark of her own 
progress? So she rode the trams at night, looking down from her 
compartment into the windows of people’s lives, noticing them at 
table, having differences, easing their clothes, picking their teeth. If 
she had not yet made definite plans lor the coiuluct ol her own life, 
she was pretty confident she would succeed in whatever she chose, and 
would not be surprised in awkward attitudes. 

This confidence was occ.isionally shaken if she heard laughter as 
she closed a door. Particularly the laughter of men. for this reason 
she hated the stabichands at Bourkes*. 

Horrie Boiirke, w^ho had married Stan ParkiT’s relative, with whom 
Thelma boarded, was a trainer of r.ieehorses. He was .in honest man 
:md consequently had not succeeded as he might have, [.veil so, he 
had known sonic good wins, and had bought diamonds for his wife, 
and a fox fur, that had got its head squashed in a taxidoor during 
the Taster meeting some years back. Horrie Bourke himself was 
never dolled up, though he approved of it in his wife, and in the rich, 
his patrons. He preferred liis slippers. He would wear .i collar but 
no tie. Just the brass stud that held together his slightly yellow 
starched collar. Tliis way he went about his stable yard and gave 
directions to the lads, and to the one or two older men who were ex- 
perienced and supercilious in horse matters, though obedient to 
Horrie, who was a decent cove. 

Tliis was what Thelma Parker saw when she looked from her 
window of tlie Bourkes’ brick home, for her room was, humiliatingly 
on the stables side. There were the lads in their singlets, swinging 
buckets of sliining water, and the older men, b;uidy-l egged, and the 
glistening, muscular, trembling horses. 

Horrie Bourke said that Thelma must make herself at home. He 
gave her a box of chocolates the second day, with a big pink satin 
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bow, and said she could pick out an occasional soft one specially for 
him. He was the kind of man who likes to practise an elaborate 
ritual of courtliness with girls. He liked to sec young girls with bows 
in their hair and bangles on their wrists, and to make the kind of 
jokes they giggled at, eating chocolates in the afternoon. But nothing 
nasty in his relationship with these girls. His innocent vanity was 
appeased by giggles and the acceptance of his simple presents He 
was of that school which seems to think women are a different breed, 
which docs suit some women. 

Thelma Parker soon sensed that Horric Bourke was amiable but 
not of much account. Site learned to accept the ritual of his courtliness 
and to laugh at his jokes without conveying .any deception. 

‘Poor Dad,* said Mrs Bourke, ‘he is so good.* 

As if he were suffering from an illness. 

Mrs Bourke had been a Bott. She was Lilian, one of those three 
girls to whom Stan Parker did not propose, and for that reason she 
developed a habit of screwing up her eyes at Thelma, to look a little 
closer, it seemed, with ever so much quizzical tolerance. But you 
could not say that Lily Bourke was not a good sort. She rouged a bit 
but it meant nothing. She liked to have a few friends in for the 
evening, and a glass of something, preferably stout, when she would 
sing all the old songs at an upright piano, after she had removed her 
rings. 

How do you like Mrs Bourke? You do not say, Thelma*s mother 
wrote. 

Mrs Bourke is all right, she is very kind, wrote Thelma to her 
mother. 

Mrs Bourke approached her powder to Thelma*s face and told her 
she must call her Aunt Lily. But Thelma decided she would not be 
trapped into calling her by a Christian name. She did not think she 
wanted a permanent cosiness of Bourkes, already feeling she was 
dedicated to some higher form of discomfort. 

So she did not commit herself, and went to her room to buffher nails. 

When Thelma Parker graduated from the business college she very 
quickly got a job as junior typist with a shipping fiim. It was not 
what she wanted, but it would do for then. Soon it became apparent 
that she was most efficient. Special bits of work were given her, with 
the result that she was hated by those who did not want to do it. 
But she was undeterred. She had her hair cut off about this time, and 
the nape of her neck was unassailable as she passed through the 
offices between the rows of desks, carrying a sheaf of fresh papers, or 
returning from die washroom with her towel and soap. 
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she did just think about her home sometimes, eating her ancho- 
vettc sandwich, for instance, in the half-hour she took off for lunch. 
The discomfort of such thoughts distressed her but could not be 
avoided. Her mother persisted, who deserved really all affection and 
compassion, in spite of the ugliness of her clothes and clumsiness of 
most things that she did, continually knocking over buckets and pots, 
v'lr cutting herself as slie shredded a cabbage, her face bungling after 
thoughts she had forgotten, that she was afraid she would not retrieve 
though everything depended on it. Thelma Parker would become hot 
with an ashamed and irritating love for her iiKUher. Her father was 
a man, therefore of less account, except economically. Her father 
was given to abstractions, so his face indicated, and in that wrestling 
was defeated, and for that reason could be despised. JJesides, she did 
not understand what needs her father had. She despised and feared 
what she did not undcrstniid. Till she rememhered that her father’s 
neck was shrivelling up. So she was pulled back. The cracks of his 
hands W'cre catching in her dress. So she ci^iild not escape, not so 
much from the humiliation of her parents as from their humility, and 
would ID the end perhaps not be brutal enough. 

she would sweep up the crumbs of her insipid sandwich, which 
was still adequate to her needs. She would make a little screw of 
paper, containing the miserable crust (^f the sandwich, because she 
did not like crusts. 

Thelma did not think at all about her brother. She closed a lid on 
him, and persuaded herself lie was not just choosing his own time to 
burst out. 

Several nice people had found Thelma Parker nice. There were the 
CJoLighs, those friends, t>r, more likely, acquaintances, of the post- 
mistress at Durilgai, whose business w as small goods, though in a 
better way; they were no longer in aprons behind the counter, 
nothing of that sort. The Ciouglis Jived in a better suburb, though not 
the best, with quantities of shining furniture, including a smokers *- 
tablc-cum-drink-cabinct, that you approached on all fours to fish out 
a bottle of banana cocktail. After washing her hands Thelma Parker 
fingered their towels, which wxtc embroidered witli Gticsf in a wreath 
of pansies, quite artistic. The Goughs gave evening parties, nothing 
formal, but bridge rolls and semi-evening dress. TJicInia soon knew 
what to do. Slic had the gift of looking all ways, of assuming correct 
attitudes, as if her limbs were wax to the moment, of conjuring 
phrases, as if they had sprung from her own throat and not someone 
clse’s. She was doing all this, exhilarated by so many discoveries, 
possibilities, and surprises. 
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One Sunday at Bourkes' an elderly but important grazier, after 
feeling his horse’s fetlocks and discussing prospects with the trainer, 
complimented Thelma Parker on lier looks. It was, of course, silly. 
But she remembered how his boots shone, and that his suit, how- 
ever carelessly worn, was of expensive stuff. She remembered that 
his name was Letourneur, although she did not sec him again. 

Bnfling her nails at the window at Boiirkes’, Thelma had many 
things to think about, ;ind watch, as the horses were led up and 
down, or pawed at their doors in the evening, .uid snuffled dustily. 
Some of the boys hung around in the evening, to fool or play at cards 
or toss coins. Boys in the yard held each other’^ lieads beneath their 
arms, practising forms of torture. They laughed in broken voices and 
smoked, they told jokes and made obscene gestures, for or in spite 
of tlie girl at the window, who was, anyway, oblivious. Nobody spoke 
to Horrie Boiirke’s stuck-up sort of relauvc, except when it was 
necessary, and then calling her Miss. Never taking lilK'ities. hxcept 
blowing a raspberry from a distance, whieh could, of course, have 
been an cxj'iressioii of joic dc vivre. 

There was Curly, though. 

Thelma had begun to be impressed by iIk way she was arraiij^iiig 
her life - they had given her a rise a( the offlee and slie had bought 
the half-coat in dyed lapiii - vsIk'ii CuiIv spoke to her. Quite in- 
solently, in fact. He came across the strip of buffalo grass that Mr 
Boiirkc kept mown himself. He walked cpiickl) .ind straight in his 
sandshoes on the coarse grass, with that morion of his buttoeks she 
had notici’d, swinging his muscular, unconsciously insolent young 
man’s aims, and stuck liis chin on the window^ sill, and said, 
any thouglits for us tonight, I’hel?’ 

She looked at him with her lips open, less ihin, as if they liad 
been stung. She was at the same thiie sht^cked, stimulated, and a little 
frightened. 

She looked at him. He was younger than herself, which made it 
worse. But his face was well cut, rather blond. He might commit 
crimes, but in a good-humoured w'ay. 

‘Ell?’ he coaxed. 

‘Not that I know of,’ she said, wishing she could turn away. ‘Not 
for cheeky boys like you.’ 

Wishing to destroy him, she w as at her most prim, looking at his 
arms that w’cre laid along the window sill. 

‘All,’ he said. ‘I’m not all horse crap. Scratch me an see. I’ll allow 
yers to use a fork.’ 

‘I’ll tell Mr Boiirke,’ she said. 
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‘How 


He began to laugh then. She could see his big teeth. 

‘No lokin, ^hc< got a message tor ycr,' 

much will ycr pay me for it?* 

‘What sort of message?’ she asked. 

Her head, in spite of herself, liad taken on a tick-tock motion of 
bandinage, as she slruek her nails and carefully did not look al what- 
vver else she nnglit be aiming at. It liad begun to be a game that 
die liked almost. I he inexiirable smells tit liniment and liay made 
her reckless, and the si^iieals i>t the filly rolling in the sand behind the 
palings of the exercise yard. 

T he young man had begun to pick the hard putty in a crack of 
the window frame. 

‘What message?’ she asked. 

Agniist the hot wall he shifted his htuly intt) a fresh position of 
indifference, indtdence, and selt-possession. 

‘From your brother,’ he said. 

‘From iny brother? I hnv i\o you know my hrorher?’ 

‘Ar!’ he said. ‘I seen ini Saturday at Warwick Farm.’ 

‘It can’t be iiiy brother. My brother is up North.’ 

‘lie come South, see, recently.’ 

‘I can’t believe you know iii) brother.’ 

‘Aren’t you the sister of Ray Parker?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘But - * 

‘Ray says, “ Fell I hel I’ll be out one of these days to pay a social 
call.’” 

Slic sat thinking. She was a thm girl in a window, disturbed by the 
tliouglil that s<niietliing might intrude beyond the sill into the 
shadowy privacy of her room. 

‘Well,’ said the btiy, ‘I’d a thought yon would a been pleased 
to see ycr brother.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘I shall be pleased.’ 

But she pushed back her chair, and the boy began to go, sensing 
that she was older than himself. He was a boy, really, at most times, 
big, and inclined to assume the attitudes that Ins W Jy took. Now, of 
himself, he did not know how to continue, so lie went away in his 
sandshoes, ovci the spongy buffalo grass. 

Thelma Parker was disturbed. She went into the hmiige, and sat 
on her Cousin Lily Bonrke’s Genoa velvet settee, and looked at a 
magazine, at the photographs of brides and furmturc. Unattainable 
heights caused in her a breathlessness, and possible loss of foothold 
a first dry spasm. She coughed and flicked the pages of the magazine. 
Many bright vistas c»pencd and closed. Waning light brought with it 
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die sweet sadness of coconut ice and childhood. She got up, to 
change her position into one in which her breathing would be less 
constricted, sitting at Lily Bourke’s piano, in which the candlewax 
had run that last time there had been a singsong, on to the walnut 
veneer. Now Thelma touched the keys. Pieces of music returned to 
her, with feeling and even a little talent, out of the postmistress’s 
workroom. She should have been a musician perhaps. Distinguished 
music flowed from her hands when she was alone. She would have 
had, or would still have, a grand, with a bowl of mixed flowers and 
a photograph of herself in evening dress. Tlien some man, her hus- 
band, his face shadowy at that hour, is coming in and touching her on 
the shoulders with careful, dry hands to assure her of his admiration. 

‘You ought to go out and have a good time, Thel,’ said Lily 
Bourkc. ‘At your age.* 

Mrs Bourkc, who had been lying down with an aspirin, and who 
looked bright under her fresh rouge, and tlic brandy she had just 
knocked back, for her health, had heard or read somewhere that 
specific behaviour belongs to different ages, and so she prescribed 
accordingly. Looking at Thelma through her migraine and the gloom, 
she would have thought her a poor sort of thing if kindness Jiad 
allowed. Lilian liked rollicking girls, engaged in the perpetual lancers 
of a good time. She would have taken a turn herself, if it had not 
been for her luisbaiid’s rupture, and her moral standards, which did 
not encourage other men. So she invited people round and played 
the accompaniments in royal blue. 

Lilian Bourkc said, ‘When our dad had the shop at Yuniga, there 
was always such a coming and going, we three girls were never at a 
loss. It was a small town, but there was life in it. There were the 
dairy farmers. There were business associates of our dad’s always 
passing through, and your father coming down from his place. Yes, 
1 remember the night he broke the washstand. Yes,’ she said. 

‘But I am content,’ said Thelma, on the relentless bench which 
contained the ballads. 

She did not play much more, except in a last trickle of notes, 
because her music had lost its privacy. 

‘If you arc content,’ said Mrs Bourke, shaking out tlic beads of a 
lampshade that Jiad become tangled at a party, ‘you arc content. 
Though, mind you, there is no knowing without you have sampled 
the alternatives.’ 

Then she went out to cook the tea. It was a nice piece of steak that 
she had that evening, with a little frill of fai, just enough to lubricate 
the lovely meat. Because, it was obvious, men must cat meat. 
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Thelma Parker only picked that night, and for several days she 
was olFher food. She wondered whether she should write and tell her 
mother that Ray was now in town. She did not write, tlunigh, for 
w^ondcring what she should s.ay, and then Ray came, 
am Ray Parker,* lie said on the step. 

‘Well, now,* said Mrs Uoiirkc, 'you are like your father, or is it 
your mother? I wonder. Your sister will he pleased, she is just in, 
nnd will no doubt invite you to stay fir siimetliiiig to eat. As you 
see, 1 am going out.* 

She w^aslfitting the kid, in fict, on to her rather small hands, of 
which she was very proud. 

'Ifit*s not convenient,’ he began. 

He was a broad, open-faced young man, witli clear skin, that 
encouraged the faith people put in him. He w.is looking up with that 
expression of trust that he kept for those to vvlioni he was not closely 
I elated. 

‘If it’s not convenient,’ he said, ‘F ran come hack another time. 
You arc Cousin Lil?’ he asked with a tentative smile, of a rough 
hut somewhat practised charm. 

‘I am a sort of cousin,* admitted Mrs Boiirke. 

‘Dad often speaks about you,’ he said. 

‘Oh,* she laughed, beh('ving it because she had been told. ‘It is 
giMid to talk about the old tunes.* 

He might have insinuated himself still further into her graces, but 
she was fat and ugly. 

'Ihelnia met her brother in the lounge. I lic\ sat together on the 
Bourkes' furniture, feeling its pressure during the silences, the swell- 
ing of horsehair and the rustling patlenis of the Cicnoa velvet. 
Thelma wished he woukl go quickly, that all hei relations would 
leave her to meditatit'Hi of her owni higher good. But Ray had still to 
tell about himself. He would stay in Sydney it appeared. He had a 
job with a bookie, as his clerk. The nu)iiey was not b.id. Still, he was 
looking around. 

'Ihclma explored the piping on the lounge settee. 

‘You have always hated me, Ihel,’ he said, lighting a cigarette 
with accomplishment. 

Because she had never seen him do this hefoie she experienced 
anger, as if he had stolen somebody clsc’s gesture. 

She shifted sharply, drawing up her knees and putting her neat feet 
together, and said, ‘I don’t hate you.* 

Tt is that diary perhaps.* 

Blowing lung smoke. 

T - T.T.M. - I 
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‘PfFh/ she said. ‘I had forgotten about that. The silly things you 
put in a diary when you arc a kid ! ’ 

But he remembered, through the ramifications of smoke and 
memory, a queer thing, Jiis own passion for the Greek. 

‘Some people’, he said, ‘don’t like you to know too much about 
them.’ 

‘What do you know about me? You know nothing, nothing. We 
might not be related even, except that we are.’ 

Whether either knew anything of the otiicf was both possible and 
doubtful, as they looked at each other sideways in the lounge, or 
waiting-room, tliat preserved only an uneasy sort of collusion. Or 
whether even, inside the clothes they had adopted, they knew about 
themselves, wliich way they might strike or drift. Uncertainty began to 
make the young man restless. He got up and moved about, handling 
ornaments and looking into boxes. But the girl only clasped lier hands 
togcth.er tighter on lier knees, holding the hot ball of her handkerchief. 

‘You think you’ll stick it out down here?’ asked the brother, 
without much interest in an answer. 

‘Of course,’ she said. 

She could still feel iiulignant if it was suggested she would not 
accomplish wiiat she had inlended to. 

But the brother wanted tt> talk about tlie place in wliich they had 
lived together. 

‘You remember those Quigleys?’ he asked. 

‘1 hadn’t thought about them,’ she said dryly. ‘But I haven’t 
forgotten.’ 

She did not want to be drawn back. 

‘She was an ugh' old bitch,’ he said. ‘That goitre.’ 

He was disgiistetl bur melancholy. 

‘lUit clean,’ he said. ‘Y(>u could see henv she’d scrubbed tin' table 
half away. I remember they had a lyre-bird’s tail in a vase on the 
mantelpiece. 1 said I'd give the loopy brother six red inaggy’s eggs d 
he’d let me have the tail. And he did. But I didn’t bring (lie eggs. 
He WMs cryin’ mad.’ 

‘Why did you ehcai liiin?’ asked the girl listlessly. 

‘I don’t know,’ be said. ‘I wanteel the tail. And I vlidn’t have the 

In that light, and in Ins lather pleasant voice, it seemed logical. 
So that the girl tinned lier heael .iside afiesh She did not want to ^ee 
Doll C3ni'dey’> plain lalde, heean'*e in iis pre'«encc sh too became 
suspect. Her past dishonesties, and those she had still U) ».omnnt, 
W'cre tun ling in her. 
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‘I don’t think there’s going to be enoiigli for everyone to eat,’ she 
said, to make him go away. 

But the young man, now that he liad made his sister share in the 
crime of his ehildhootl, craved her company. He sensed that sr»ine 
kind of reality had been established between them at last. So he did 
not w.mt to rchiujuish it and said, ‘That’s all light. I didn’t come tor 
that.* 

Quite forgetting that he had. 

Presently, too, Horric Bourkc c.imc in, and hail to meet tlie )'oung 
man, his relative. 

‘You are a fine feller,* said Ilorrie, putting his arm in its shirt- 
sleeve, with the elastic-metal armband, along the shoulder of tliis 
young man. ‘A fine leller. And one that your dad ran be proud of.’ 

Whenever he was ciuivinced, a little drop ot saliva appeared in 
the corner of I lorrie’s mouth and began to lollow a furrow down. He 
was an unsavoury old man in some respects, hut goiul. He would cry 
if his lunses strained themselves, and give directions to the stable- 
liaiuls between omushes oi saliva, and finally seize the liniment bottle, 
identifying himself with the injured hmh and experiencing great pam 
as his hand trembled on ligament or joint. 

Now, as a sign id' appreciation, he wanteil to expose the teiidercst, 
the most vulnerable part of him, and tell Ray Parker about horses. 
[ le continued to stand with his arm along the hov’-. shoulder, other- 
wise 111 rather a fonnal position, winch hi^ rupture forced him to 
ulopt. When he knew Ra\ just a liille bclier he would also tell liiin 
ihout his rupture. Horne would have liked to have had children. 
Now he was treating Kay as he thought lu' would haw tre.ited his 
iv.vu, to the seiitinieiital intimacies <>1 conic ssnsn, .iiul to unbroken 
iiarritivc. NatiUMll)' it put the young man who was not Ins siin in an 
aw'kward position, forced into .icceptancc, he acred as a son should 
’nut; d(',,s not .lei, w'liuli gave him a passing c \piessioii o( malevo- 
leiiie, that he should have had but norniall\’ did not. I’he tiaincr, 
however, wms tt>o pleased to notice .iii) thing hut hat he WMiitcd to. 

oh i-('‘rd, said Tiielma. 

J'or Canisin Horrie had heguii to tell K.'y .ihout .i r.ice. 

‘When Don Antonio had gone a coupli* of luilongs,’ he s.iid, ‘or 
pcili.iji'j it WMS not s(.i fur, .in Harcourt was comin tip, an C aiit.iloup 
-- or no, it WMS the Witch - (^eorgie Ahhtni di I a liiniiy thing. I did 
not say much .it the time, hut I .ecu it, and I m.ule .i ment.il note, see. 
1 seen (icorgic look round over ’is -.hould* r, like, and dtop I'* near- 
side elbow. I said tins is soiii«: liinny husnies^. 1 said to CY'c Docker, 
Cec was standing there - poor old beggar died of a growth the year 
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after. I said, I remember, to Cec, “Did you see what I seen, Ccc?” 
“Well, Horrie,” he says, “it depends what you seen.” Because Cec 
was awful careful. He was what you call a real nice bloke. Well, 
Harcourt was comin up an up, an Cantaloup - or no, it was the 
Witch-’ 

Then Lilian Bourkc came in. She had taken off her fox, and had 
a quick dash at her face in the bedroom, and they would open a 
couple of bottles of stout, she said, as a little'' celebration for Stan’s 
son, and what was Thelma thinking about, there was the roimd of 
beef and half a cliicken on the bottom shelf of the ice-chest, staring 
at her, if she opened the door. 

The Bourkes were very pleased with Ray. They looked at him 
devouringly; they were hungry for his youth as they tore the bones 
from off the cold chicken and chewed the shreds of brown skin. They 
pleaded for anecdotes. 

Ray was embarrassed. He looked shyly into his full glass. He told 
them one or two. Obviously he had begun to like best to talk about 
horses with the old man. He asked Horric about Eggeup’s chances 
for the Gold Plate. The old man, whose lips had grown greasy from 
a lovely forkful of yellow fat, tempered with a sliver of red beef and 
harshened by lialf a pickled onion, looked at the piece of bread he 
was trimming for use and admitted that Eggeup’s chances were fiir. 

When Ray went away the Bourkes longed for him to come again. 
Which he did. He came quite often. They were all three in the grip, 
it seemed, of a fresh and stimulating, almost a passionate relatioiislnp. 

‘Your brother is not a bit the boy we expected,’ Lily Bourke 
said to Thelma. ‘Your father was always a slow one. Oh, we all liked 
Stan. But slow. It was your mother who married him, we all said.’ 

Tt is difficult to say what Ray is Uke,’ said Thelma. T feel I know. 
I cannot say. I am prejudiced by being his sister, 1 suppose.’ 

‘You are a funny girl, Thelma,’ Lilian said. 

While this was happening Thelma continued in her employment 
at the office of the sliipping firm, where she was disliked, if also 
respected. No girl kept her pencils sharper. If Miss Halloran was 
engaged on some piece of work, as she frequently was, the boss 
would call Miss Parker in and dictiitc a letter, which she would run 
off, tear from her typewriter, and there was the cool paper in Mr 
Fulbright's tray before he had put the telephone down. But she did 
not encourage jokes. 

Then, suddenly, Thelma Parker left the shipping office, where she 
was getting on, and took a position with a solicitor at a lower salary. 
She could not have explained with any conviction why she had 
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done this, only that it had to be. Soothed by the smell of discretion 
and timelessness perhaps. Many of the women clients wore fur coats 
and pearls, and were ushered out by the partners with signs of 
discreet intimacy and social cormexion, and a touch of dry hands. 

In the circumstances, her life at Bourkes’ became more and more 
distasteful. Ammoniac smells from the stables clashed widi the 
lavender water with which she refreshed her long liiuids, and die 
hooded horses sidled monotonously out, led by the hairy older men, 
or with boys up, hunched into shapes of arrogant responsibility. None 
of this concerned Thelma Parker or was concerned about her, but it 
was there. And the uncouth shapes of the men, who spat through the 
gaps in their yellow teeth. And the wrestling bcjys, like the boy Curly, 
who had spoken that day when he became, briefly, tlic messenger. 

Ray came sometimes to see Curly. Jrle was liis friend, it seemed. 
At the stables Ray removed his tic* for case, Jic hung over Curly’s 
slioulder and diey studied form in the supplements of Sunday news- 
papers; they shared confidences that were sometimes serious and 
sometimes, from the pantomime of their participant bodies, lewd. 
Sometimes on a slow Sunday afternoon, of baked brick and sleeping 
cats, Ray would wrestle with Curly on an old stretcher covered with 
sacking in the saddle room, as he used to wrestle witli the Greek, and 
the young man in his turn would imprison the boy, wlio would 
struggle and finally cry out, wanting to escape from the humiliation 
of his own weakness. Before this, thougli, the girl w^ho had been 
engaged in mysterious rites at her window would have pulled down 
tlie blind. Her luiger and superiority preferred to stifle in that brown- 
papery gloom, from wliich a blowfly could not get out. 

Sometimes Thelma went by herself to concerts. Her music, which 
had not developed, botli through apathy and from fear ol the con- 
sequences, was a sadness to her, which she liked also to indulge. The 
surge of music sounded notes in her of exquisite sadness and self- 
pity. She was drenched by the violins. 

Once in the street in the evening she met her friend Genevieve 
Jolmstone, who was less respectable than formerly, but pleased and 
even grateful to find Thelma, who was at least surprised. Over brown 
stew and boiled pumpkin, Genevieve told Thelma she had had an 
abortion on account of a married man she knew at Wentworth Falls. 
Thelma did neat things with her fork m the gravy. Almost as if she 
had not heard. But Genevieve was telling. 

Then Thelma tore her superiority from the debacle and said, ‘I 
am on my way to an orchestral concert, Genevieve. Why don’t you 
come along? It will do you good.’ 
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'Classical music isn’t in my line,’ said Genevieve in some doubt. 
‘But it is a way of passing the evening, I suppose. If it is cheap.’ 

So the two girls listened to the music, or Genevieve sat and 
Thelma soared ; she could rise to great heights on the apathy of her 
friend. Her own evolution seemed to depend on the brilliant passage 
of the violins. So she followed with headadiy devotion. Her inter- 
minable but rapturous pathway led somewhere. Her own life, in 
trams and offices, filing her nails, reading tl^e future in cups of tea, 
was not less inevitable. Only little glistening pearls of notes littered 
the way before the dark gulf. It is Ray, slie admitted, 1 must not 
think of Ray. She trod carefully along tlu' bridge of awkward, thin 
slats. In that slow field, toothed with awkward stumps and brackeny 
growth, it was the mother and father tliat became insistent. How very 
plain and boring they were, especially tlie father when explaining the 
working of a fence-strainer or the ailments of cows. 

This is a part on which I must concentrate, said Thelma Parker, 
crossing her legs and leaning forward a little. Slie was sometimes 
horrified by the difficulties of music. But it was b)' concentration that 
she had matlc herself appreciated, and by superior men. No per- 
cussion could make her recant now. No trinmpb of her smudgy friend 
whose mouth gratefully^ extracted tunes when? audible. Horns issued 
commands to willing women. She herself liked, in her reluctant way, 
the dictatorial manners of brass instruments, and of some men, if 
their liaiids were well kept and restniincd. She brougbt cups of milky 
tea and left them anonymously for oboes to drain. 

llic architec ture of the composition could not be dcstnsyed, it its 
intention. Thelma Parker wandered beneath the dome of music in 
her best shoes, (iet a room somewhere, she said, with her own four- 
square walls, and perhaps use of kitchen. The clash of her own 
cymbals could not destro)' licr privacy. So slie mounted fartlicr, on 
firm steps now; it was possible to follow their winding, however 
intricate, even doubly spiral, in winch were set the little mirrors 
reflecting the past, cT roses, and of fowl inaiiuie, even the shattered 
one ill which her silver face was splintered, hut quickly shoved be- 
hind the flat boaicb of woi'dwind. Ah, she sucked the air between lier 
teeth, putting the hoi strands beiiind her ears, then it is m sight, A 
little fartlier, across a formal platform, and up, just a little, trem- 
blingly, was the hell of victoiy. She readied up, so high that her 
breasts had disappeared, and placed the wreath with her own hands. 

Ts it over tiieii?’ asked (icnevievc, for whom there was no other 
reason to clap. 

‘Yes,’ said Thelma, resuming her outward person. 
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when they had pushed out and were in the damp street Genevieve 
said, ‘What do you tliink about all the time, all tlu’oup;h that kind of 
music, when you’re listening to ir, iFxoii are?’ 

‘You don’t cxictly think,* said llielnia ^lowly. ‘You live with it/ 

‘I don’t live that way. Not any way like it,’ said GiMievievc. ‘All, 
you’re too deep.' 

Thelma was pleased but also too embarrassetl to answer. She had 
no experience of the tolerant ways Friendship, aiul wonls could 
turn her rigid, or a gesture. For Clenevieve had taken her aim. 

‘There was a bloke there playing a fidtlle,’ said (ieiievieve, ‘you 
may have noticed, with the hair parted in the middle, that I think I 
met once on a ferry. He was from Manly. C^ec, it was roiigli that day. 
And he was keen, this boy, if ir was the one I think it was. But what 
e<.‘iild you do? It’s one thing on a rough sea. But going with a 
bhunnin fiddle case.’ 

Possibilities arc sown at niglit in damp streets and purple mist. ^ 

‘Is your boss nice, ihelma?’ .isked Genevieve. ‘Is he cdtl? I never 
ever knew a solicittir tliat wasn’t old. I hey must begin, though.’ 

‘d hey are all right,’ Thelma said. ‘One is old. He doesn’t come 
when he has lumbago. Fhe other is youngci, but not young. Mr 
I oistlvkc. He’s a bit bald. But not bad.’ 

^Ihe tiams were euttiiig in now. 

*(io on,’ said (ieneviove. 

‘ Why,’ said Thelma, ‘ rcall) , ( ienevieve, there isn’t anything to tell.* 

‘It would give m<' tlie wilhcs working with a buiuli oi solicitors. 

1 hey talk fiiiiriy.’ 

ihelma had begun to laugh. ‘IFe h.is a vvay o( drawing up his 
scom.ich,’ 'Ihelma said, ‘ol diawing it up is he talks. And letting 
It go .igain.’ 

1 helma laughed. 

‘He lias a stomach then?’ laughed Genevieve. 

‘Well, \es,’ laiighv’d Ihelmi, ‘hut not much. He hits what he’s 
got, I mean. Oh dear.’ 

I he stomachy sidicitor,’ shrieked Genevieve. 

1 he two girls rocking at tlie tram sioji could not stand upright. 

1 hey nibbed against eacli otlier m the purple light. One or tvvi) men 
paused, put their hands in their piukets, and watched, spat, and 
walked on. The twci girls laughed. 

Is this perhaps life? asked Thelma, iiinler the mlliicnce of words 
and frieiioii. Jiut at once she was auiioved, <lrew licrscdf .xway from 
the lic.'iving Cicnevieve, and stoppvcl laughing. 

‘I’m going to look for a room somewhere,’ she said c[uitc brutally, 
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‘or a flat or something. I can't go on any longer living where I am.' 

‘I wouldn't like living in a room,' said Genevieve. ‘You might 
get bashed. Or even murdered. By some man.' 

‘If you have got to have a man,* said Thelma. 

‘But you have got to.’ 

‘I shall be content with a room, with a door,’ said Thelma. 

Knowing she was not always so cool, but would have lied again, 
because it was necessary. 

‘Here is my tram,’ she said. 

And was glad. 

‘Better get yourself tied up with that solicitor,' shrieked Gene- 
vieve. ‘In red tape. The one with the stomach that lifts up.’ 

Thelma was by that time high in the tram. She could look down 
with wliite indifference on the purple face of Genevieve. The slug- 
gish purple waves sucked her down, while Thelma rode on, without 
^ity for her friend, and wondering why she had attempted friendship. 
Offering the cold pennies to the tram conductor, she might have been 
buying freedom. She craved for this, like most men, before anytliing, 
while remaining imcertain of its nature. She would have liked to ask 
someone - but whom? Not her parents. You don’t ask parents. Ray 
had perhaps bought it, but at what price she did not know. 

Once he bought her a pair of silk stockings. He opened the door 
and threw them across the carpet, so that they lay there contorted, 
inseparable from the feelings she had for Ray. 

‘There y’arc,' he said, looking through the half-open door. ‘A 
present for you.* 

He waited for a moment to see whether she would accept. She 
still showed no sign when he went away, but his face was pretty sure 
that she would. And she did, guiltily, pick up the stockings from the 
carpet and fold them over her hand. She put them in a drawer and 
did at last wear them, trying to forget, and finally forgetting, that 
tliey were a present from a brother. 

It was not clear what Ray intended by the pair of stockings. It 
was certainly that debt laid up against the future, in wliich spirit 
most of liis presents were offered, but whether there was also some 
impulse of love in giving he was not sure. He would have liked to 
enter into a blameless kind of relationsliip with some human being. 
He would have liked to sit down and talk witli someone about the 
flat tilings, as blameless as paper, about which it is necessary to talk. 
It is not possible with parents, any more tlian with corkscrews. His 
mother would bore right in, hoping to draw something out. Nor with 
the Bourkes, they were the old children of life. Nor with any mob of 
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friends or business associates, who expected you to act in certain pre- 
conceived ways. So there was Thelma. If they could have resisted for 
a moment those separate currents whicli were carrying them on, they 
might have entered into that negative kind of relationship for wliich 
he felt the need. 

At that time Ray was still associated with Bernic Abrahams, the 
bookie, whom nobody had met yet, because Bourkes did not go for 
bookies. None of Ray’s mob found their way to Bourkes*. Lily drew 
the line. She was afraid for her jewellery too, of which slie had 
several real pieces in amongst the paste. There was Curly, though, 
who they knew was Ray’s pal, and who was fri^jin Bundaberg, they 
knew, but what else. Ray lived somewhere above a fruit shop. Tliere 
was talk of some Italians, and two Italian girls, sisters, it appeared. 
Ray brought the Bourkes paper bags filled with big pale apples, or 
the purple foaming ones, or the head of a pineapple sticking out at 
the top. 

Horric was pleased, like a child, but Lily was less pleased, who had 
had time to recover a little from her love. 

‘That boy is too good to us,’ said Lily, screwing up her eyes. 
‘Why should a boy be so good?’ 

‘Well, what is wrong?’ said Horric, peeling an apple. ‘The boy is 
away from home, he misses his dad and mum,* 

Thelma had come into the room to look for some belonging, and 
went out again with the quietness of discretion she used in that house. 
She was passing through their lives. 

‘You arc right, Horric,’ Lily said. ‘We didn’t ought to talk 
about the boy like that. And in front of his sister. What will Stan 
say?’ 

But Thelma made no comment. 

All tliis was so much regrettable cardboard of other people’s lives. 
She must find the room, with use of kitchen. Until that time she 
would ignore. 

So the horses continued to sidle out. In the early morning as 
she did her hair, and on Sundays as she sat, their monastic figures 
cloppcd out across the asphalt and ihroiigli the wooden gates. The 
men and boys were talking of some big meeting for wdiich the horses 
were being prepared. It was esoteric talk, of weights and anatomy 
and odds and paces, to wliicJi the gi"l did not listen, except as fr«ag- 
ments fell and unavoidably were picked up. That Malabar had been 
scratched. Eggeup was a cert, tlicy said, for Horric Bourkc, his big 
chance. As she combed her hair and thought how disparate other 
issues were from her own desires. 
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Eating soft eggs at breakfast, the old trainer trembled over the 
importance of this race. Then for a moment the girl did see not so 
much the pathos of men’s fragile lives as the pathos of her own in 
similar isolation and unimportance. The old man’s skull was frail 
as an eggshell waiting to break under some blow, that somebody, not 
now, but sometime, must deal. And her own blouse did not protect 
her shoulders. She scalded herself with the bitter red tea that she was 
pouring from high up, and bit her mouth, and asked, ‘When is this 
race then?* 

‘What?’ he said incredulously. ‘The race! Why, Saturdcc.’ 

Shocked by the discovery that he might not exist, he scraped up 
raspberry jam and opened and closed his mouth once or twice. 

‘Where is your brother?’ he asked this girl, ab(nit wIkuii he began 
to think now. about what kind of life she must live, shut in her rixnn, 
in the same house cerlainly. ‘We ain’t seen him since 1 don't know 
when.’ 

‘I don’t know where Ray is,’ she said. ‘He has never told me 
much about his business.’ 

she also had not seen him, she realized, with satisfaction or mis- 
trust, not even in the yard with Curly. Curly was there, but she wis 
noticing him less. He went on softer feet. Me was grave at times. He 
had come out in spots, and was Just a boy about iJie place. 1 le wJiis- 
tled, but more often he w'ould stay silent. Really she would lu^t have 
noticed Curly if Ray for a time h.ad not breathed life into his limbs. 

So she wondered why Ray did not come, and there it \v<is Satui- 
day, it was the day of that nice for whk'h Florrie Bourke lived. 

On the day Thelma did not g('» to the races. Slie never went, be- 
cause when the house was dead, then she lived. She would take off 
her dress, and improvise on the walnut piano, or write in her diary 
and make cups of tea. That day she was extended on the lounge 
room settee in a position of luxury and abandi^nment, foreign to her 
rather precise nature, but instinctive now as she practisi'd that life of 
disccriiinent and privacy, which she would lead later, by choice and, 
she was convinced, incvit.ihility. 

When Mrs Ihnirke came in. 

Lily Bourke ciuild scarcely force the latchkey in. Or find breath to 
wrench out. She w'as a victim of her corsets and whatever had hap- 
pened. 

‘I will tell you, Thelma,’ .she said, ‘but first I imi-jt lay dinvn.* 

So Thelma waited, by now' in her dressing-gown, full of misgiving, 
for she avoided all passionate events, and this must be c»nc, as Lily 
Bourke was puce. Her fox was staring from a chair. 
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‘It was a cruel day/ said Lilian Bourkc at last, flat, in her slip and 
her stockings. ‘I will tell you, Thelma, what happened/ 

So Thelma listened, and later tliat evening, after thinking it over, 
wrote a letter to her mother. 

Dear Mum, 

I am writing to tell you what has hapjx'ned here. Il is in the 
papers, so you will have to know, and better trt>m me than 
some kind friend. Mum, it is about Ray. He bad been mixx'd up 
in a racing scandal. He has been, and he has not, that is, for they 
cannot pm it on him. Rut it is pretty tsbvious from what they 
say. Yini know how you can only feel about Ray, there is 
not always proof 

Anyway, you may have heard of the big race, the (iold 
Plate, that was run ttxlay, .md which Mr Rourke’s hi>rse 
Eggeup was supposed to win. Well, it did not. It appears that 
the liorsc was soinelunv interfered with. There has been talk of 
dope even, and an nujiiiry is being ludd. A stia[)per from the 
stable, a raw sort of boy, who was a friend i>f Ray’s (I have 
often seen them here together, when they could, as one sees it 
now, liavc been hatching some plan), has nunv or less eon- 
h'ssed to giving something to the horse, but under the inlluence 
of Ray. The boy is in a great state, but will just not say enough. 

It appears that the winner of the race, an outsider called Sir 
Murgatroyd, was backed by Ray for a lot of money. . . . 

Two days later, events and a suspicion that she was the martyr 
inspired Thelma to write ag.nn: 

. . . We have not se<ai Ray anee all tins hapju'iied, not that Mr 
Ronike would allow him on the place. Mi*') Riuirke has been 
sick, I have had her m bed, nursing her at nighr and working 
b\ ilay is no fun. Siu* is letling her Inn' grow out, she is so 
upset As for Mr Rourke, it has turned him into an old man, 
who was alw.iys so, full of kindness lor Ray, he can talk of 
lunliiiig else. 

All this is, needless to s.«\ ^ vci \ dillKult lor me. As his 
si’'ler, I h ive to bear a gre.it tleal of it. 1 do think Dad should 
come .inj see il he cm do soni-eilimg, or i-iik lo ILiy. Although 
1 am sorrv for tluse popple .md am loi.itetl ns them a httle, 1 
would nisi il ive eh-e-seii liiem, md feel lh.it that relationship 
IS purely accidental. 

I sJi.ill tell you latei about my plans for the future, when they 
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will have come to a head. I am getting on all right at the office. 

I think another girl may be leaving, and that I am pretty sure 
to benefit by it, judging from something Mr Forsdyke, one of 
the partners, said 

Thelma Parker did, at this point, want to have a cry on the pale 
mauve notepaper that she kept for more important correspondence, 
like writing to thank Mrs Gough for an evening party. In sudden 
detachment she remembered cats in the sun at the back doorstep. 
She bent down to touch the heap of sleeping cats. The scent of 
crushed mint made her desperate in the brick room. Whether she 
was looking forwards or backwards to that freedom which she so 
desired she was not sure, but her suspicions were horrible. She 
finished her letter with an action that was less upright. Ihcre were 
softnesses even in the pauses, of sleeping fur. 

... 1 shall be back, I hope, for Christmas. I would like to do 
nothing, and wake up in the moniing and see the roses, that 
white rose. I have a plant iii a pot that 1 bought, it is an orna- 
mental chilli, though some people call it a ‘love apple’, which- 
ever may be right. It docs not do very well, I am afraid, and 
should, I suppose, be put in the ground. 

I hope you arc well. Mum dear. Look after yourself. The 
asthma has not been so bad, except when the mornings are 
foggy, or when I am over -tired. 1 do work quite hard you 
know! I have headaches at times, and should see about glasses, 

I think, but a rimless kind. Still, I must not talk about me ! 

You said in your last the roof is leaking. It is to(^ bad. 
Almost everybody seems to have a leaking roof, or patches on 
the wall. . . . 

She never knew how to end a letter, and was even a little em- 
barrassed by it, but finally she wrote quickly: 

Yours ever, with love, 

Thelma 

And read the whole letter over, to see whether she had said too 
little or too much. 

If she had suggested her father should come, she had not altogether 
bargained for his coining, for his honest look, which left her speech- 
less. She had been thinking more of her mother as she wrote, and 
her mother, though not dishonest, was like herself, a woman. Her 
elastic code could be made to fit circumstance. 
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But Stan Parker came. 

He could not have avoided coming. In the beginning, as a young 
man, when he was clearing liis land, he liad hewn at trees with no 
exact plan in his head, but he got them down, even at the expense of 
his hands, though these in time became hard, and tlicrc were boulders 
to be moved, that he strained against with his horse, till the soft bellies 
of man and horse grew hard and stony too, and the stone of will pre- 
vailed over rock. It was in this frame of mind that Stan Parker, the 
father, blundered into town. He had no plan. He was bewildered by 
much of what he had been told. But he would, if given a chance, har- 
ness his will to the situation, and move it by strength and determina- 
tion. He supposed. In the end he had hewn a shape and order out of 
the chaos that he had found. He was also an improvisor of lioncst 
objects in wood and iron, which, if crude in design, had survived to 
that day. His only guide in all of this had been his simplicity. 

So he came, and waited at the dov.)r of the Bourkes* brick home, 
till it was opened to him; it was Thelma, he saw, was there. 

‘Why, hello. Dad,’ she said. ‘I knew you would come but thought 
you would let us know.* 

To this he did not make any intelligible reply, because it was a 
ginicrack remark, stuck on as a formal decoration. Silence had per- 
haps taught him more about the usages of speech than the practice 
of it. 

‘Anyway,* she said, ‘come on in.’ 

He was wearing a watcli chain across him that she could not 
remember having seen, when she thought that she knew evcrytliing 
he had. In his awkward serge he was rouglicr, she saw, the man her 
father, seated amongst the tassels and fringes of Lilian Bourke’s 
lounge, uneasy but respectful on Icathcrclte. Soon he had decided 
somewhere to put his hat, laying it on the floor beside him. She 
noticed with surprise and slight disgust the hair on the backs of his 
hands, and grey hair in his nostrils. Ah, she said desperately, tliis 
is my father, whom I have not known, and began to talk about train 
joiimcys and meals. She even told him the history of an oil painting 
of a mountain, done by an aunt of Mr Bourke’s at Richmond when 
a girl. She wondered at herself, that she could talk so fluently to her 
fatlier, but of course it was his strangeness that made it possible. She 
was talking to an uncouth but good man in serge, but not her father. 

‘What’s all this about Ray?’ he said. 

‘It’s more or less as I said,’ said Thelma. ‘Mr Bourke will tell 
you the details when he comes in. Because I have never taken an 
interest in racing, and never shall. But the inquiry has not got to the 
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bottom of it. That boy has retracted some of what he said. Whether 
he said it about Ray out of spite, in the beginning, I can’t tell. Any- 
way, they can’t pin anything on Ray except a feeling that he is 
guilty.’ 

‘So he is not guilty,’ said the father. 

I have been remembering something about some puppies,’ she 
said very slowly, ‘about some puppies that dis;mpcarcd. What was it. 
They were in the shed where the plough is. Ijiist can’t remember.* 

‘I don’t know,’ he said. 

She was forcing liim into a convention of dishonesty that was not 
his. He was glad at that moment that he did not know his daughter 
better. He would have liked to think clearly about his son, and to 
arrive at some decision, as people arc reputed to. 13ut the presence 
of the furniture and his daughter’s eyes Jicid him constricted in a 
clumsiness of body and numbness of mind. 

I would like to think better of him,’ she said. ‘ Because he could 
be good too.’ 

Sensing that this was what her father expected, she had begun to 
convert herself. She did want to believe. Because goodness is, of 
course, desirable. 

‘He used to come here sometimes,* she said, ‘and talk about 
Quigleys and people at home. He brought me a present once, of some 
stockings. J don’t know why. They were expensive stockings.’ 

So that she made herself believe, and was sad, for the handsome 
young man her brother, who was standing theie by the window in 
his city jacket with the light from the half-drawn blind on his golden 
skin. 

But the father did iK^t want any of this. 

‘Where is Ray?’ he asked. 

Then Horne Botirkc eanic in, with his handkerchief tucked into 
his collar, and when he had sal down said, ‘if 1 had not believed in 
that boy I weuild not’uv believed in me own self.’ 

He was a fat old man with veins in his face, brimming over with 
the injustice that had been tlone him, and afraid that sonicda)', if not 
soon, even tomorrow perliaps, he would liave a stnikc. So tliat mixed 
up with the tears that he shed for the son who was not his but might 
have been, a recipient of presents as well as a giver of them, was hate 
for the healthy young man, whose muscles were impressive in his 
singlet, who stood laughing by the dung heap in a sheen of horses, 
and threatened Iiiin callously with a seizure. Ray was walking .icross 
his puffy body as it lay in the yard. 

‘Whether it was dope or not, or too clever riding, those young 
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fellers were mixed up in it. Tom Schmidt the jockey, liim that was 
on Sir Murgatroyd, is no better than any of em. There was an in- 
cident at Toowoomba. I am told, tliough told only. So you came here 
today, Stan?* said Horrie Bourke. 

‘Yes,* the father said. 

He sliiftcd liis thighs to make some speech which should be made. 
But could not. Words and wallpaper were getting the better of 
him. 

‘Lily will be glad to sec you,* said Horrie Bourke. ‘1 will retire 
from racing,’ said Horrie. Tt is a rich man’s hobby, and a fool’s 
downfall. To think,’ he said, ‘it begins with horses. Poor himioceiit 
beggars, they camiot be sure of their own legs.’ 

Stan Parker had not made water since early. Somewhere was the 
lost intention. 'I'o see his son, and all would be made clear. 

‘1 want to see Ray,’ he said, his own voice growing, and growing, 
into the room, till it took possession. 

‘Yairs, yairs,* said Horrie. ‘A course. Lily, this is Stan. My wife 
has been laying down with a headache. This business had hit her 
hard like everybody else.’ 

‘Stan!’ said Lily Iknirkc. ‘Why, what do you know! I often re- 
member how yt)u broke that washstand at Yiiruga. Mother was rope- 
able. U It h.id been a piece of the set, but the slab wa*^ solid. And 
now this awful thing. You have ch.\nged, Stan.’ 

Her face told him that a great deal had happened, in his life, that 
Is, she would not have believe it possible in hers. I ili.ni wanild have 
liked to sit and read his lace, with a mingling ol irony and regret. 
But, like a person at a funeral, she remembered continually that she 
must show griel. 

‘It IS terrible,’ she sighed. ‘Horne wnll be exonerated, ol course. 
There is no t|uestion ol his honesty. But we have both sudered, and 
It will iu)t make amends, in no WMy, Stan, lor the iiuoads on our 
health.’ 

Old she want money? She wanted dreams. 

The powder) Lilian, all cloudy Ifom aspirin, liad been a girl with 
finicking ideas, but not a bad st»rt. Would she be able to .icecpt the 
iiu'u whc'i did not ask, she had nevei been able to make up her mind, 
and W'as forever hrusliing iiands, and glancing sidew'ays into mirrors, 
and asking coiuindrums alter the ^»a^l pork. The woman of the 
girl was still Lineerrain. She had a habii olTooking at her wTistwatch 
and wondering w hether it w.is tune hn a snack. 

‘You will stay to tea, Siaii. Am) w'as thin’, she said, ‘in those 
days. You could see the saltcellars in her, and the elbows. Wc always 
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said that those Fibbens were reared on parrot and skim milk. But 
of course it was the kind of exaggeration that people make. We girls 
were always ready for a joke. Poor Clara was unlucky - did you 
know? - lost her husband and is in reduced circumstances. AUce died 
of an incurable disease. Yes,* she said, ‘how wc danced then. Till it 
was time for the boys to go home and milk.* 

Lilian was in a sense appeased by the past, its movement and its 
multicolour, and would have whirled still in ^hat room, in spite of 
the lampshades and the Genoa velvet, if her visitor had been willing. 

But he got up and said, T came here to see Ray. Where is he?* 

‘Oh,* they said. ‘Yes.’ 

Because this shock to their own worlds set up a positive collision 
of globes. 

Then Horrie Bourkc felt for his rupture and said, ‘ We don’t know 
where he is, Stan.’ 

‘He has disappeared,* said Thelma. She touched die scam of her 
skirt. 

Stan Parker was left standing. There is notliing you can put your 
hand on, unless it is wood or iron, but not other people’s motives. 

He could ask, they said, but it was doubtful. Bemie Abrahams, the 
bookie who had employed Ray, was not too happy about the whole 
affair and was not saying much. Then there was the boy Curly - he 
had come back for a pair of sandshoes he had left beliind but did 
not or would not know anything of Ray. Ray had lived above a 
shop in a certain street, which they had written on a piece of paper, 
in a drawer. 

‘Therq,* said Lily, holding it up and reading. ‘It is Highclere 
Street, Surry Hills.’ 

It was a dago shop, she said, and he had mentioned a couple of 
girls, one still a kid. Their names were Rose and Jean. 

‘Then I shall go and ask,’ said Stan Parker. 

The people in the room all agreed that he should employ himself 
in this way. 

‘Ray has been warned off, Stan,’ said Horrie Bourke. 

As an aftcrtliought. Because Ray had gone. It was Horric’s health 
and honour that remained. 

‘Terrible for his mother,* sighed Lilian. ‘How did she take it, 
Stan?’ 

He murmured, because he did not know, because at that moment, 
when his wife had been reading words, he had been living them. 

Thelma came and let liim out, after she had gone back for his 
hat, which he had forgotten on the carpet. 
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‘I am sorry. Dad,* she said, making the alfair his. ‘Td come with* 
you if I thought it would do any good.’ 

Then she kissed him, and did quite enjoys being an affectionate 
daughter for its passing novelty. She thought how liis skin was un- 
fimiliar to her. 

Stan Parker took her kiss and went. He would find Ray now. He 
had great faith in liis owni legs and staying power. He took trams 
when they were suggested. He took streets" Some people gave liim 
directions witli minute, antlike fidelity, as if they were receiving him 
with confidence into their own ant-world. Others scuttled across the 
asphalt, scowling at him, and shook him off. He told one man that 
he was looking for his son, who was living above a fruiterer’s in 
Highclere Street, but the man wondered whether the stranger was 
mad to expose himself thus nakedly at a crossroads. 

So Stan Parker went on his way over the asphalt. Once he thought 
he saw Ray looking at liini from a window, but was mistaken ap- 
parently. A young woman who was pimiing some material to her bust 
pulled down the blind. In one street two cars rammed each other, 
crushing the occupants. He went on, sad to think that the impulse to 
run to their assistance had been taken from him; it would have been 
different on a dirt road. Now he no longer looked at people, but for 
the names of streets nailed to comers. He went on, over a rime of 
rotting vegetables, and old newspapers, and contraceptive aids. 

In what seemed like the last street to which he might penetrate, 
then or ever, a man lay spewing in the gutter. I'his is Highclere St, he 
read. He began to look for, and found, die fruitshop, of wliich the 
door was closed. 

One window of that shop was blind with green paint, the other 
was boarded up, so that its use might have appeared equivocal if the 
smell of old fruit had not come out, a sweet, thick rottemiess of 
hrowm fruit. I’herc was a padlock on the door, but presently a girl 
looked from an upper window, then a similar girl, though ytiiinger, 
both in coloured jumpers that they would have knitted themselves. 
The two girls looked down. They were sisters. Ihcy had the same 
greenish skins. Their noses were good. 

‘Hello there,’ said the riper giil, who would have been Rose. 
‘Who are you lookin for?’ 

‘1 am looking for Ray Parker,’ said the man wOio had come. 

They looked down at his stiff clothes, that had been stuck on Iiiin 
by circumstance. The nostrils of the green girls were afraid this was 
sonic plant of a particularly honest-looking kind. 

The girl Rose gave a tliick grunt. Jean looked. Her eyes were 
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continually looking at scenes from a life which at any moment she 
might be called upon to enter. But not yet. It was her sister’s life. 

‘I am his father,’ said the man. 

Whose leathery face was looking Hat up, giving itself as a pledge 
to the girls. 

‘Ah,’ said Rose. 

Her sister Jean wriggled closer, pushing back her live hair behind 
her cars, and would listen all day. 

‘Ray ain’t here,’ said the sullen Rose. 

‘But I’ve come to see him,’ said the man. ‘T came up from Durilgai 
on the early tram. T could get back perhaps tonight. Not for die 
milking. But I could get back.* 

Rose listened to incredible things. But she did not speak. With her 
finger she was tracing a vein of the sick house. 

‘Tell him,’ breathed the man’s upheld face. 

‘I cantellim,’ she sulked. ‘Ray’s gone away.* 

‘Where?* asked the man’s breaking face. 

Then the young girl who was listening also began to break up. She 
began to giggle. She began to snicker and laugh. She laughed, and 
hid her face, and burrowed deeper into the Hesh of her sister’s side. 

Till Rose laughed too. But deep, common, bubbly huighter from 
over her short teeth. 

‘Go on,’ begged the man. 

He began to l.iugh too, but slower, haltingly, as if he had not yet 
grasped the full extent of the joke. And the sun was in his eyes. 

‘Where?’ he said witli less strength. 

‘Lip North,’ shrieked Rose, waving somewhere. 

But Jean unfastened her teeth from her mouth, and hung down, 
and in a couple of awful, dry spasms said, ‘Don’t you listen, nnstei. 
Ray went out West. 1 lonest.’ 

She could Old) just say. She was ejuite yt>ung, and convulsed, and 
sweating h oin having taken pan, as she drew hack into the house ot 
rotten fruit. 

'I’hen Stan Barker stood in the street with his shortcomings and 
omissions. He knew now that he would not sec Ray. He no longer 
felt very strong. Ills laced ached liom the expressic'ii ol youth and 
indifferenee it had worn for the two padlocked sisters. 

Some way back, after several streets, roughly iii the direction from 
which he had come, an old woman showed him a bag of plums she 
had hoiighf. 

‘Look,’ she said. ‘When 1 bought these they were big luscious 
plums. Anyways, on the barret. See these little runts of tilings?’ 
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Indignation made her walk by the stranger’s side. 

‘It ain’t right/ she said, moving her teeth. ‘A person is always 
had.’ 

He agreed, because that was all he could do. 

The woman walked. She began to tell him about her son. He was 
a miner. 

‘Is he good?’ he askeci with a stupid smile. 

‘Me is all right,’ she said, looking away. ‘Some people perhaps 
have dilFcrent ideas of wJiat is the truth. That is all.’ 

I'lieii she broke awav, as if she had no furthei iieetl to know the 
stranger, and he saw her pitch the paper bag of runty plums into the 
gutter. 

I am lost by this, he realized. He continued to walk, tumbling 
through the shapeless, inefleitu.d start* in which his lite had endetl. 
Although he had acc|uired the habit t>f saving simple pravers, and 
did sinccicly believe in (iod, he was nor ; et sudieiently eonhdent in 
himself to believe in the efficacv ol the one or the extent ol the other. 
His simplicity hail not yet ret ei veil that hnal clarity anti strength 
which can acknowledge the immensity ol behel. 

So instead of pra\ ing he went into a cale and ordered a plate of 
food. 

!t was a Chinese eale. When the th'*)} oi cliop sues' was brought 
he sat looking at it, or mt»rc especially at the large joints in his 
inaeiive finger bones. 

‘You feel crook,’ said die young Cdnuese, lonuiig and moving the 
cutlery into a ditlereiit pattern. 

‘No,’ said Stan. 

‘Someone died,’ s.ud tlie Clhnie^e, still m. iking .i statement rather 
than asking a c|UCst]on, in a high, Hash, m cond-geneialion voice. 

Then he went awav and bcg.tn doing a sum, adding on paper over 
mil over again, his Cihinese i ice clear and lionesl, in spite of his 
il.ish, high voice. 

So St.in Parker sat there and begin to sec be Iull^t go borne. Fliere 
w.is nothing else be could do ni liiat citv. 

After a coujile ol d.iys he did go. I lis daughtei, I helm.i came with 
luin to the statum. It w.is e.iilv, and slie was dicssed l(»r husincss in 
'a grey costume rind wluce bloie.*', hei nnport.UKV ’brircly pent up as 
she shook her ciiHs .ind looked at her clean nails. Her successful 
ippearance made him iritiier sli.imbb. , but be was proud to be with 
her. He walked beside her, swinging an old ( ll.ulstone bag, that 
had been in Ins mother’s Iioum* .if the time of her death, but to 
whom it had belonged he did not know, he bad never seen anybody 
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use it. The bag was hard and awkward, in spite of the fact that he 
had given it a coating of saddlesoap before leaving home. 

‘That funny old bag,’ laughed Thelma, making it into something 
quaint, for otherwise it would have been awful. ‘Can you really 
pack your clothes in it without rolling them into a ball?’ 

‘It serves its purpose,* he said. 

She began to feel that she should talk to him of tender, intimate 
things, but the horror of tliat was too much for her, so she said in a 
determined voice, ‘We seem to be hours too early.’ 

He had taken her into a shop and, before she could laugh at him 
or protest, was buying her an ice-cream horn. 

‘Have I got to eat this?’ she asked. 

‘Why not?’ he said. ‘You used to like them.’ 

I used to, !ier memory echoed as she licked the child’s stuff perched 
on top of the wafer horn. She did not want to cry, but she was 
being compelled to. It was in her throat, cold on hot. On grey 
mornings she would wake and hear the lamps flower, and the unbear- 
ably wliite voices of the cocks predicting the future with sad convic- 
tion for the past. 

‘When you were a kid’, he said, ‘you liked them.’ 

‘Arc you harping on that!’ she said. ‘Listen, Dad, about Ray, 
it has been terrible for you, I can sec, but he is no good,’ 

‘It is too early’, he said, ‘to say who is good.’ 

Then she had not exorcized her brother. 

‘I cannot explain,’ she said. 

She sjLispected simplicity, and would have liked to avoid it alto- 
gether, so she was glad when they had come to the trains, and it was 
time to kiss. 

‘Good-bye, Thel,’ he said and flushed a bit for the young woman 
he was kissing, who was liis daughter and not. 

His children were let loose. Steam had began to blow through the 
station, like fine grey seed. The incredible had begun to seem more 
natural, or perhaps it was the homeward journey. 

Thelma Parker watched her father go. She had resumed her life. 
It was cruel but necessary. She walked along the platform and down 
the steps. She had taken a room in the house of a doctor’s widow, 
and would begin to live there soon, next week in fact, it had been 
agreed, with use of kitchen and bath, of course. Thelma Parker 
caught the tram. If it seemed that her life had begun to crystallize, 
there was still no need to tell about it. It was pccuharly hers. To be 
drowsed over, in the doctor’s widow’s bath, in waves of sandalwood 
and lilac, in a good suburb. 
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Stan Parker continued to travel home, and was guiltily eased by 
the appearance of familiar features of geography. He knew the con- 
tours of the landscape more intimately than he did the faces of men, 
particularly his children. Children arc learned by the mother, he said. 
He would have liked it that way. Hut liis unhappiness was less obtru- 
sive, the train disclosed. From Bangalay he took the bus which runs 
over the hills to Durilgai. There he got down and walked across the 
paddocks. He would sometimes choose that more solitary approach, 
slowing through the yellow grass and black trees, looking about as if 
lie were a stranger there, looking at the scrolls of fallen bark, which 
IS a perpetual mystery. Then the ignorance of the man w;is ex- 
changed for knowledge. His rough skin was transparent in that light. 



Chapter 17 


Amy Parker accepted the absence of her son; as time passed, it was 
not so very dilFcrcnt really from his presence. If she thought about 
him, it was as a baby, or a little boy that could not run far, or would 
hide and she would find him, in a game. Then she would blind him 
with kisses and devour the angle of his neck. He could only struggle 
against her love. In this way the past was made more concrete than 
the present. 

But Ray did once send a postcard, from Albany. That writing she 
had forgotten, if she had ever known. It was an emanation of a 
strange niiui, that she looked at rcspccthilly tliroiigh her reading 
glasses, as if it had been a flickering of lightning. He was in business, 
he said. She was proud in the end to have the card, though she 
did not love this man. She loved the little struggling boy, to whom 
her own full face was held on a summer's day. She showed the card to 
people, after she had dried her hands, she showed it to people who had 
come, and received their congratulations with decent pride, and spoke 
of her absent son with natural aflectioii. But slic ihd not love this 
man. 

She would have liked to love. It was terrible to think she had 
never loved her son as a man. Sometimes lier hand'> would wrestle 
together. They were supple, rather plump hands, broad, and not 
yet dry. But wrestling like this together, they were papery and 
dried-up. Then she w^oiild i'orce herself into some deliberate activity, 
or speak tenderly to her good husband, oflering him things to eat, 
and seeing to his clothes. She Ipved her husband. Hven after the 
drudgery of love she could still love him. But somenmes she lay on 
her side and said, I have not loved him enough, not yet, he has not 
seen the evidence of love. It would have been simpler il she had been 
able to turn and point to the man their son, but she could not. 

Often, again, it was as if she had had no clhidren, for it had not 
been given to her to love lier d.iughter, e.\ccpL by intermittent ges- 
tures. Then she would think about the cliild they had picked up ac 
Wullniiya in the floods, and brought home in Peabody’s cart, and 
who had quickly gone. This boy, if she had tamed him, would have 
been her son, she felt. It was possible. All those things that did 
not quite occur during the floodtime of their lives had the nostalgia 
of possibihty now that .she was drying up. 
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At our time of life, said the postmistress, who was withered iii the 
beginning, but who did not seem to mind. 

Amy Parker hated the postmistress, but because they had formed 
the habit of friendship she would stop to yarn a while those days 
when she went to the village. It was a pause, besides, on the hill. 

She would say, ‘Are \oii there, Mrs Gage? 'fheie is notliing, 
I suppose?* 

Then Mrs Gage would rush out. 

‘I have not looked yet, dear,* she would say. "It is tlie telephone. 
It w'ould drive you dilly. Not that it is not an educ.ition. I am here 
all day listening to the wires. We had Lithgow' tliis moining. You 
would be surprised. But of course I am an otlicial, not a person.* 

So that Mrs Ciage was manipulating flie lives of people with her 
yellow hands, and lor that reason was doubly distasteful, it mysterious 
and impressive, to Mrs Parker. 

Milt there was that d.iy when Mrs Gage failed to manipulate the 
wires, oi one was cut. She was in a muddle. She ran t>ut. She had 
china balls lor eyes, and her breath was bad. 

‘Mrs Parker,* she called, ‘I w.is waitnig f(*r you. Oh dear. It is 
terrible, as I would never ever have expected. It is Mr (4ige.* 

Amy Parker, who had forgotten the husband of the postmistress, 
as most people did, was holding hack. But the postmistress look her 
by her hot hand and led her witli her drs and fibrous one. 

‘'look his life, tle.ir,’ she announecd, now pi tcousiy lor her situa- 
tion, ‘on a tree down the )ard. My two belts. One was an old thing 
I had not seen before, that lie must have jMcked up. lie was h.uigiiig 
there. Oh de.ir, it was terrible to see. He was swinging. Very slow. 
Mut his lace was tjiiiet.’ 

So Amy Parker, who was not prepared lor doom, was led on. 
She looked ridiculous and hot. 

‘Airs Aiiann’ came .uid helped me wurh the body,* the postmistress 
said. ‘It is ejiiite decent. It is all right to sec. \ hese Kulies ha.a just seen 
it, and have sat here synipathi/ing with nn a while.’ 

In Kiel, there wms Airs Hobson, and .• Mis Mulvancy, and a woman 
in a veil. 

‘At least \oii have company,’ saul yAmy Parker, who did not want 
to see llic bod\ just liien. 

Mrs IvUilvancy sucked her teeth. 

‘vV mte way m Ksi' e a widow,’ Mrs I lobson s,nd. 

‘Yes,* screamed Airs Gage. ‘YVs.* 

Lver\body was surprised, because until then she had appeared 
comfortable and resigned. 
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But Mrs Gage was choked by the enormity of her life. Suddenly 
she had to telL She was the daughter of an inspector of schools, 
domiciled in some coastal town. They liad lived in a neat cottage al^ 
most buried beneath hydrangeas, of wliich her fadier had been proud, 
but which had made of them a pale family, from Uving beneath 
plants, looking out tlirough the big leaves, and breathing the moist 
green air. She had met her husband while he was fishing from a 
breakwater with a rod. She saw the fish glisten as he landed it, 
masterfully, though his arms were thin. It was a lovely fish. Then 
they had looked at it together. She liad been afraid to spoil his 
pleasure by any remark, for he was engrossed in the fish, or to accept, 
when he was forced against his inclination, by some dreadful impulse, 
to offer it. At home they had eaten the fish, boiled, with a wliite 
sauce, inviting the young man to share it, but he had declined, saying 
he was not interested in fish after they had been cooked. Not long 
after tliat he had married die recipient of the fish, for no reason beyond 
an awful inevitability. Then they began to know each other. They 
went from place to place. Mr Gage was a weak man, as everybody 
knew; he had no cliin, he had weak, if refined, eyes, that would not 
look quite at you. They went from place to place, living in hot brown 
towns, in cottages diat smelled of dry rot, in tents, or even under 
bark. Wliile the husband took up work, and put it down. He was a 
fettler till his hands gave out. He had a talent for carpentry, but the 
sawdust affected liis breathing. Sometimes he would sit for days 
without saying a word, to insult a woman. He would sit looking at an 
empty plate as if it were an object of importance, or on the old 
iron bedstead under the pepper tree, in liis singlet, as everyone had 
known him, just sitting. It was many years, of course, since the 
woman had taken to postal work, from bravery, through necessity. 
She had been many years at Durdgai, and before that in anotlicr 
4small town. She would have liked to tell of many more details 
of her life with the dead man, even physical details, and might 
still. 

‘Just to show you,’ she said, ‘what a woman can endure.’ 

Her hair had bcgim to look abandoned. 

But Amy Parker remembered the husband of the postmistress on 
his knees beside the spider bush, and hoped he would not be so 
mercilessly exposed. 

‘He is dead now. Mrs Gage,’ she said. 

‘And what am I?' shrieked the postmistress. ‘I am alive. Or just 
about.’ 

She was making dry noises, like a palm. 
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I was never ever hit about, or split open, but I was led to under- 
stand I did not understand myself,* she said, ‘nor any tiling.* 

Mrs Mulvancy sucked her teeth. 

Look, said the postmistress, unmattiiig her desperate hair above 
the forehead where it had grown wet, ‘ I shall show you ladies some- 
tliing that will explain what I mean. Come this way, please,* she said, 
sliifting the waistband of her dark skirt. ‘It will illustrate,* she laughed. 

Everybody was afraid, but all followed, Mrs Mulvancy, Mrs 
Hobson, Mrs Parker, and the woman in the veil. 

In face of the possibility that there might be a human soul some- 
where ill a box or pimied to paper, it was forgotten there was a dead 
man lying in the house. There was a breathing of women as the 
postmistress opened the door of a room. There were pieces of furni- 
ture in the room of a kind that everybody knew, and a dull clock 
swinging its measure of time. There was also perhaps the smell of 
a man brooding there. It had persisted after the man had gone out, 
after he had died even. 

‘Look,* said the postmistress, in a voice that was more detached, 
almost official. ‘These ! I never let on to anyone, of course, that any- 
thing like this was going on. But now that he has passed on,* she 
said, quite respectfully, because after all death must be respected, 
whatever the individual worm, ‘and seeing as we are friends, I am 
making it public for the first and, I should hope, last time.* 

‘What are they?* Mrs Hobson asked. 

‘Those tilings are oil paintings,* said the postmistress in the same 
even official voice. 

She was pointing with her toe at the objects that stood against the 
furniture, stacked in layers or exposed singly. Then she ran at them 
like a yoiuig girl, very lightly, and began furiously to arrange the 
paintings in lines of shame. She would reveal tlie depths of her life 
to the women she had brought in. She was morbidly excited by the 
prospect of complete revelation. 

‘There,’ she said, on her knees, looking back at her friends, giving 
them her yellow face, to be stoned or exonerated, by this time she 
was indifferent to which, either would have fulfilled her longing. 
‘This is the story of our life.* 

Mrs Mulvancy sucked her teeth. 

‘He was mad then?’ said Mrs Hobson, who did not know what 
was going on. 

‘I do not know,* said tlie postmistress in an av/ful voice, which 
seemed to open right out, and which was addressed to herself more 
than to her audience. 
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The woman in the veil had come forward to look with greater ease. 
After moistening her lips with the tip of her tongue and encounter- 
ing the veil, she lifted tliis, which was either a bit old-fasliioned, or 
else it had gone on and become fasliioiidble again. 

She said, ‘Very interesting. lUit, of course, works of art really 
prove nothing. They must be judged for tlicnisclves.* 

Mrs Hobson and Mrs Miilvaney looked with liate at the stranger, 
at what they did not understand. It was a dark face that had spoken, 
and what was worse, perliaps foreign. 

‘It is all very well for you, Mrs Schreiber,’ said the postmistress, 
getting up from her uncomlortable knees. ‘You arc in a position ro 
judge what you have not suifered. I have sweated blood for every 
stroke of these,* she cried, ‘tliese things!* 

And she kicked a pictuie. 

Mrs Miilvaney and Mrs Hobson gvispcd :md recoiled for the 
audacity of her act. Because she had struck the blasphemous Christ 
that her late husb.ind had painted, apparently on tlie side of a tea 
chest, wliich by this time had warped somewhat. And it had been in 
the bcgimiing a poor sort of a scrawny fettler-Christ, a plucked fowl 
of a man that had not suffered to the last dregs of indignity, but 
would endure more, down to gashing with a broken bottle, the 
mcimcst of all weapons, till left to sujipniMtc under the brown flics, 
beside the railway lines. 

‘Ahhli,* sighed Mrs Mulv.iney and Mrs Hobson. ‘It is terrible.* 

They were shocked and afraul. 'I hey wanted to turn thtir backs, 
and rim*oiir of that room of madness, and not think about it again. 

But Amy Parker, who h.id been (|uicr all this nine, betansc she 
was opening to .ui experience of great ieiuleincss .ir.d beaiil\, had 
not suspected such jewels ol blood as the luisl jand ol the postmistress 
had put on the Christ’s hands. Then the dash began to inovi' her, its 
wincing verdigris and sweating tallow. She knew this, as if hei sleep 
had told her of it. Circat truths arc oiiK half -grasped this side ol sleep. 

So she looked at the picture of Cdirist, and knew about it. Witliour 
moving much, she looked about at the otlier pictures that the liushaiid 
of the postmistress had lef t. I le seemed to have painted a great ni.iiiy 
trees, in various positions, their limbs folded in sleep or contemplation, 
or moving in torture. And the dead trees. The white forms of these 
did not look a bit dry and sceptical, .is bones do in a paddock. So 
also a bottle can express love. Slic had never before seen a bottle of 
adequate beauty. This one tempted her to love her neighbour. 

'Ilicn the women who were looking were beginning to laugh. 

‘What about tliis?’ laughed Mrs Miilviincy. 
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oh, I say! Eh?* laughed Mrs Hobson behind her wedding ring. 

Tl : women began to shriek, and to labour inside their stout : 
and to darken at the armpits. 

‘Yes,* said the postmistress, eagerly enduring it, ‘that one is the 
vilest.* 

She would have welcomed a blow on the back. She was herself 
teetering on the brink of cruellest laughter, for the laborious woman 
almost carved out of paint, that Amy Parker saw. 

This figure was just waking. Tliere was a small kernel of knowledge 
in the almond of the eye, that was gr(^wing, and would soon put 
on leaves. Otherwise the figure of the waking woman was naked, 
except for the tendrils of hair that preserved those parts of the body 
in an innocent poetry. Her simplicity was that of silence and of 
stone. Her breasts were as final as tw^o stones, and she was reaching 
up with her ponderous hut touching hands unvards that sun wliicli 
would itself have been a stone, if it had not glowed with such a 
savage incandescence. 

All this time Mrs Mulvaney and Mrs Hobson were rocking and 
mocking. ‘What next?’ they shouted as the tears gushed out of their 
leather faces. 

I’he smell of their mirth had become oppressive. 

Then Amy J\irkei, who had been standing inside the uproar, 
noticed in the corner, at the feet of the woman, what appeared to 
be the skeleton of an ant that the husband of the postmistress had 
scratched in the paint with some sharp instrument, aiul out of the 
cage of the ant*s body a flame flickered, of luminous paint, rivalling 
in intensity that sun which the woman was struggling after. 

Ah, said Amy Paikor, remembering, and blushed. 

‘Now you will understand,’ said the j?(^stmistres.s, turning on 
them all. T have nothing left to hide. I just had to show somebody,* 
she said. ‘And yet we were happy at times, f ct^oked him the things 
lie liked. 1 le was ver\ fond of a kidney. We would sit outside together 
of an evening. He knew the names of the stars.’ 

Then she swept the window sill with her hand, and the bodies of 
scvei d de.id flies fell dow n, and a little dust. 

JW tins time nobody was listening jiarticiilarly. 'They bad cither 
seen so much they could not see more, or else they were anxious to 
climb back into the rcnnii of tlieir own ihiniglit^. So they began to 
slide out. 

‘It was kind v^f you, Mrs Schreiber,’ su’d Mis Ciage, in the snivclly 
sort of voice that is often put on for a person of wealth and some 
power. 
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Because Mrs Schreiber, who was foreign, was also rich. She had 
bought a property in those parts, and would sometimes make the 
butter, to feel it on her hands. 

‘It was very interesting,* said Mrs Schreiber in her thick dark voice, 
drawing do'wm her black veil. ‘I should forget about it for a little, 
Mrs Gage. Then it will appear differently.* 

‘But it will not leave me,* cried die postmistress, as the veiled 
woman went away in thought. 

Others were moving. 

‘Mrs Parker dear,* called the postmistress and came after her in a 
sound of rushing skirt. ‘I would not say anything about it,* she 
appealed, ‘not to anybody else.* 

Amy Parker lowered her head and said that she would not. 

When she got in her husband said, ‘Where have you been, Amy, 
all this time?* 

‘With the postmistress,* she said. ‘Mr Gage has taken his life. He 
hung himself on a tree in the yard.* 

Stan Parker, like everyone else, had not known the husband of the 
postmistress, but marvelled that death could have caught up with 
anyone he knew by name. 

‘Go on,* he said. 

And asked why, before he rcali7ed. 

Amy Parker brought cups and plates. 

‘Mrs Gage showed ns some pictures he had done,’ she said finally. 

‘What sort of pictures?* her husband asked. 

‘A kind of oil paintings,* she said, ‘But we arc not to say anything.* 

She began to set the crockery. She began to tremble for the strange- 
ness of her own house. Her own hands were strange, birds blundering 
and flumping amongst cups. 

And Stan Parker wondered why it had never occurred to him to 
want to take his own life. Where is the poitit at which this necessity 
arises? He cut bread. He wondered. The thin air of the morning drifted 
about the house, rubbing at the paper walls and moving them. 
At what point docs solidity dissolve? But this was not decided 
yet. 

After the body had been buried in the scrub beside the cemetery, 
Stan Parker forgot, but liis wife remained preoccupied, less with the 
act of dying than with what could have been her relationship with 
the dead man. She would remember his grey face as he knelt that 
day upon the stones. It had looked at her, but possibly with some 
expression that she had missed. Or supposing there was something 
she could not remember? She searched herself feverishly, but it 
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eluded lier, until she did, in fact, resemble the turgid woman reaching 
for the incandescent sun. Her body was what she had. 

So she grew restless. She would harness a horse and drive out, 
with the reins lying in her hands. The sky, of that blue, was moving 
with little whorls of impatience. A whole field of corn would pursue 
her blatantly with secrets to be guessed at. Then she would become 
angry and frighten her placid horse. On such an occasion she said, 
slapping with the leather: I will visit O’Dowds, this is what I know. 
And she drove down, with her hands grown firm, pleased now that 
this solid objective had materialized. A confusion of spirit would 
not enter into the presence of O’Oowds. So she drove on, in a jingle, 
ill a smart little trap that she owned at that time, with a good solid 
taffy pony. Trees fled. I sliall not think, she said, of what 1 do not 
luiderstand. 

When Amy Parker drove up the track towards O’Dowds', again in 
full possession of assurance and her broad back, there was no sign 
of inhabitants. There was the house, and pigs, and a little yellow 
runty pig that had been sick, of worms or something, and was nosing 
after a cabbage stalk in a halfhearted sort of way. It was many a 
dav since Amy Parker had seen her friend and neighbour Mrs 
0’k)owd, through no actual quarrel, but rather because there had 
been no special favour for either of them to ask. So now she looked 
around, looking at a strange house, which she had known then, and 
forgotten. It was standing there, supporting itself, as it were, by 
some special grace of gravity. Pieces of it hung. Pieces had been 
pulled off, for comfort, on a wet day, to make a little fire with, and 
save a soul a trouble with an axe in the shed. 

Now, in fact, there was a fire in tlic middle of the yard, or a sulky 
black heap of ash with smoke upon it, just rising and coiling, dirtily. 
There w'^as the fire, and there was a stink. This reached out, and 
down the nostrils - there was no mistaking they were two pipes in 
the skull, exposed to unreasonable torture. 

Amy Parker groped through tliis stink and tied her little snorting 
horse. 

After the neighbour woman had looked out, and put in her teeth 
that she kept on a shelf in the kitchen, and come out on the step, 
and pulled her blouse about a bit, Amy Parker said, as if it were 
yesterday she had seen her friend, and what else could she, it was so 
long, ‘What is it you arc burning, Mrs O’Dowd?’ 

- ‘Ah,’ said the neighbour woman, shielding her mouth, ‘it is a 
little fire.* 

‘It is a little fire. It is a big stink,’ her friend Mrs Parker said. 
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‘All,’ said Mrs O’Dowd behind her hand, ‘it is the old rubber we 
arc bumun.’ 

‘But what rubber?’ 

‘It is the old tyres that he bought cheap.* 

‘Then you have your own car?’ Mrs Parker asked. 

‘He would not drive anytliun that goes on spirit,’ said Mrs O'Dowd 
from behind her hand. ‘He would dnnk it up sooner,’ she said. 
‘No, this is old tyres that he bought as a speculation, like, and then 
got sick of, so we are bumun them.’ 

‘That is one way,’ Mrs Parker said. 

‘Dirty things,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, giving the fire a kick. 

So that her teeth shot out from behind her hand and were caught 
mercifully in the V of her blouse. 

‘These are nev/,’ she said with her gums. ‘It is a plate that 1 got 
by letter, and it is the bugger for poppun out.’ 

It was like a shining shi'cbuckle that she stuck back. 

‘It is the devul,’ she said from behind her hand. MI they slumld fall 
an split it would be money wasted. That is why 1 am forever holdun 
me hand in front of me face, as you may have wondered at.’ 

‘I would take them out,’ said lier friend. 

‘Why,’ said Mrs 0’Dow\i, ‘that is an idea. It is not that I am 
wcanin inn for social reasons, only they arc bought, you see.’ 

'rhen she put them in her pocket, and they had a laugh. They were 
glad to see each other when they thd. bach was reminded by ihe other 
of her own substantiality. She discoviTcd that she had endured. 

So they laughed agreeably together, and forgetful, till the smoke 
got them. 

‘Old black-in-llie-guts,’ coughed Mrs O’Dowd. ‘It is nor us that 
is to blame, it is the constable.’ 

‘What is the constable lo do?’ coughed Mrs Parker back, she could 
have choked with black smoke. 

‘I will tell you as a friend oJf years,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, taking her 
by the hand. ‘An show. Hut Mrs Parker, yc^ii wdll never, never tell?’ 

Amy' Parker promised, for she burned to hear, and they went 
back into the shaky' house. 

‘It is because they will not let decent an frccdoin-lovun people 
alone, the police an all,’ said Mrs 0’i.X>wd, ‘who arc slukun their 
noses in. “Well,” says he to me, “let um stick, an wc shall give iim 
scunethnn to be smcllun at.” So we built this fire of most convenient 
tyres.’ 

By this time they'^ had come into a kind of little ijrdcr, which may 
or may not have been there before, through a curtain of bags that 
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had been stretched there for some reason. All was obscure, and 
smells too had become more complex. Amy Parker in her groping 
kicked a drum of muttcni fat that was standing there, for greasing of 
boots and such like, and which the rats had been scratching at. 

‘“This fire will fox uiii,” he says,’ the neighbour woman said. 
“‘It will make a royal smell, though not so royal as totlier.*” 

This other smell had indeed begun to predi^ininate as they blun- 
dered on towards the kitchen of the house, over hoards diat threat- 
ened, and some that frankly let you down. 

‘Ah,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘draw ycnir foot out, dear. It is tlie white 
ants. They arc terrible things. We shall be fixun it cmk’ day when 
he finds the time.* 

So they came on, and into the kitchen, where the royal smell smote 
them in the nose, and Mrs O’Dowd smiled. 

‘It IS ale then?’ asked Amy Parker, who was gasping from the 
impact of fumes. 

‘We never mention it by name,’ said Mrs O’Dowd with a lovely 
smile. 

She stirrc'd the pan, from which a lazy steam laved her fice, giving 
it a warm colour that it did not normally have; she was more the 
cohnir of bark and leather and old dried-up bnnvn things, for the 
sun had been at her <]iiite a while. 

‘We was driven to it,’ she explained, ‘since he was warned oft the 
hard sluft, and the expense mo is somethun to c'onsid(T. So we sit 
in the evenun and take our innocent glass. Aftcaaioons too, it is no 
harm to knock a couple back, bui (|Uicker lik('.’ 

‘d’heii you are on u loo?’ Amy Paiker asked. 

‘What do you mean, on if?' jiaused Mrs (^’Dowd. ‘If a poor soul 
is so afflicted, the le.ist a jxason can do is {o beai him (onijiaiiy, 
insofar as she can. I do ncit drink, Mrs Parker. I alleviate the sLiftcriin 
of me husband only, by syinp.ithi/iin a little.’ 

1 hen there was siieli a bekhiiii;, Mieh i roel ing of the house and 
a bell-puiling, that she dropped the spoon. 

‘Thar is the bugger now,’ she snd. ‘He is aftei Ins mid-noon 
ration.’ 

A^ ilie hell heltc'd brass. As the lilted up. 

‘Old WMsm.in, oLl \vetin.iu ! ’ i died the vo'c e vd ( )’l )owd, and i1 W'as 
bl.u'k and leathers. 

‘ ! hal IS his joke,’ die e^pl uikJ. line .'king a bottle from a foimcr 
blew and polling the c<sneili.Uor\ Ikpiid into sv)riie leiept.icle ih.il 
di.appeiied to be at h ind. ‘An lie li.is fixed up a sort Oi h<.ll irraiigemcnt, 
as you liave heard, and wall see, it is (|ii:ie clever. 
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If Amy Parker did not want^ see, she was compelled by that 
ferce of circumstance which swept her friend and neighbour down a 
passage with the tin tray, and on, and out. They were soon fanned 
out on that side of the house on which O’Dowd sat, on a veranda, 
beside some fuchsia bushes. 

‘Stop yer bcllerun,* said his wife. ‘Here is a lady that has come 
to pay us a visit.* 

‘What lady?’ he asked, and did stop, thouglf the bell, which was 
controlled by a string from his toe, continued a while longer to jerk 
and clap. 

*I was never shook on the female visitors,’ said O’Dowd. ‘But if it 
happens, it happens. Mrs Parker,’ he said, ‘take a glass with us. 1 will 
answer for all consequences. If it don’t rot your guts, it will lift 
you op.’ 

‘Thank you. I’m not in need of it,’ Amy Parker said. 

She had by tliis time repented of her impulse to visit O’Dowds. 
Her sobriety had made her prim. 

‘She is above it,* said Mrs O’Dowd, whose own nose was not un- 
willing to nuzzle in a glass. 

*I am not. And you know it,’ Mrs Parker said. 

‘She is a great lady in a hat,* Mrs O’Dowd pursued, removing a 
fly or two from her glass. 

‘I am nothing that you say, but sober, and with every intention 
of staying that way.’ 

‘That is terrible in onybody’s life,’ shuddered O’Dowd. ‘To stay 
stone cold. I could not look me own reflection in the face, if it was not 
kept warmed op.’ 

But Amy Parker was looking at the fuchsia bushes. She wi>ndcrcd 
why she had come. 

‘All tastes is not one,* Mrs O’Dcrwd supposed. ‘Still, it is nice to 
have a conversation with a friend, an her droppun in.’ 

She had taken to swilling her glass round and round, and rock- 
ing her ankle easily, and cocking her head to one side, as ladies 

do. 

She said, ‘That boy of yours, Mrs Parker, young Hay, is he keeping 
well, I hope? We have not heard of liini this long while.’ 

She was looking, Amy Parker saw. 

‘Ray’, said the mother in a clear, easy voice, ‘is out West. He has 
written. He is in business,’ she said. 

‘In business? That is nice. An what kind of business? Groceries 
perhaps, or hardware?* 

‘He did not say,’ said the mother in the same clear, assured voice. 
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‘It is not always easy to explain a business, an important business, in 

a few words/ 

‘That is true/ Mrs 0*Dowd said. 

But she was looking. Her eyes were rather small. She was looking 
for a crevice, through which to turn a knife idly on an afternoon, 

‘Ah, business,* said O’Dowd gloomily, ‘I should’ve been in busi- 
ness, cf I had not’uv been done in by a feller that I knew from 
Forbes, for an invention tliat I thought of some years ago, for pluckun 
a cockerel by mechanical means. It was a contraption like this,’ he 
said, spreading liis fingers into Vs and half getting up, to demonstrate 
the intricacies of machinery. 

‘You kind of catch the chicken by the neck, like. An give it a 
sort of twist. See? An roffle his feathers till there is no hope but 
they must fall out. You onderstand? It was the simplest device, Mrs 
Parker, that this feller pinched, an has never looked back, they tell 
me, since that day.’ 

‘That old macliine!’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘An your Thelma, Mrs 
Parker, wc have heard that she is doin well.* 

The mother cleared her tliroat. ‘Yes,’ she said directly. ‘Thelma 
is engaged.’ 

‘Well now,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘You don’t say so. Thelma is 
engaged.’ 

‘To a soHcitor,’ said the mother, ‘a Mr Forsdyke, whose confi- 
dential secretary she was. Is still, for that matter.’ 

‘I could’uv wrung that feller’s neck,’ said O’Dowd, ‘as if he was 
a cockerel himself. I forget what he was called.’ 

‘Fancy, little Thelma,’ Mrs O’Dowd said. ‘An such a pasty child I 
would iiot’uv been surprised if she had died.’ 

‘But she did not,’ the mother said. 

As they rocked in the perilous boat of friendship. 

Amy Parker did wonder why she had come. Or she had known 
and forgotten. Or habit is the motive force of most acts. Anyway, 
they were sitting there, all three somewhat at the mercy of one 
another’s balance, in the bland light of afternoon, tlirough which 
little birds came and went, to and from the fuchsia bushes. 

‘With kiddies and a business, we would’uv sat pretty,’ said 
O’Dowd, spitting between the teeth which were his own. 

‘It is what you are blessed with,’ said liis wife, draining the brown 
dregs. ‘An it is you that would be sittun on the same rump, come 
Thursday, blessuns or no blessuns, so help me.’ 

And she put her glass down. 

‘You are a cow’, he said, ‘that likes to use the truth as if it was 
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a weapon. To bash the first poor bugger across the head that answers 
to its description. You arc a bloody cow of a woman,’ he said. 

And he sat farther down in his scat, after spitting a second jet 
between liis teeth, which were still very white, Amy Parker saw, and 
remembered that O’Dowd could split walnuts with those teeth and 
land tlic shells quite a distance off. 

Now he was dejected, tliougli. ^ 

And his wife began to hum, putting iicr arms up, still monumental 
in their way, to fasten a comb of imitation tortoiseshell that slie wore. 
She hummed that same tunc winch had pursued her remorselessly 
from girlhood. 

So they sat leaden. They were not quite statuary. O’Dowd was 
sunken. He sat with his chin upon his chest, looking at Amy Parker, 
as if she were almost connected with his thoughts. He was a hairy 
man, she saw, and shuddered. 

Ah, she said, I must get away frtnn here. What had been a fair 
day had turned to lead. She longetl to he i arsed up out of that heaviness 
from wdiicli it is difhcult to stir. 

‘Do you happen to know the time. Mrs O’Dowd?’ she asked. 

‘It is an acquaintance I have given up these many years,’ said her 
smooth friend, who was determined to destroy somebody, and 
perhaps lierself, that afternoon. ‘But you will not be goin yet, Mrs 
Parker, it is too soon. An if he is in the dumps, he will lift op again. 
An sometimes is most cntertaimin if he is in tJie mood.’ 

So she poured him another to j^ut him in it, and another for her- 
self, in sympathy. 

‘Here’s hick,’ Mrs O’Dowd said. ‘Me husband will perhaps tell 
ns a story or two.’ 

‘1 have forgot um,’ said O’Dowd. 

‘Ah, I did liear’, said his wife, ‘that the husband of the post- 
mistress was doin oil paintun all this vvJiile, before lie Jiangcd himself, 
an that nothiin curiouser than these pictures was ever seen. Did you 
hear tell perhaps?’ Mrs O’Dowd asked. 

And her breath listened. 

*I have lieard*, said Amy Parker, ‘what people say.’ 

‘What sort of paintuns, for heaven’s sake?’ asked O’Dowd, yawn- 
ing till his uvula stood up. 

‘Dead trees and Jesus Christ,’ said his wife. ‘And naked women. 
Mad things, it seems.’ 

‘Hold hard,’ said her husband. ‘Is it mad then to paint a naked 
woman? What would Mrs Parker say? What sort of a mad, naked- 
woman paintun was it that you saw?’ 
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‘I did not say I saw,’ Mrs Parker said and blushed. 

‘You are drunk, you,’ said Mrs O’Dowd to her husband, looking 
at Mrs Parker all the time. 

‘1 would paint a naked woman,’ he said, rolling his red eyes, so 
that they almost turned their inward visions out. 

‘But you cannot paint,’ said his wife. ‘An you are drunk.’ 

'If 1 could paint 1 know what I would paiiu,* roared O’Dowd. 
‘I would paint the guts of a sheep, because it is a pretty thing, an I 
would paint a naked woman,’ he said, narrowing his vision and 
looking at Amy Parker, who was afraid she had been caught in some 
situation, terrible, but also half-expected, ‘a naked woman in a 
wicker chair, with a bonch of fuchsias in her lap.’ 

‘l^ear, listen,’ laughed his wife, putting up her hair nervously. 
‘An it all began as conversation. But you are diunk, you bugger, if I 
know. It is too much good stuff. You a painter, then what am 1?’ 

She began to laugh, and looked curiously at Amy Parker, who 
had got up to go. 

‘Wait, dear,* said Mrs O’Dowd, looking at her. ‘There is scMiie- 
thun I want to ask yer. When I come back. Oh dear, pardon 
me.’ 

And she went off, and out to the back, looking carefully at the 
step of the veranda, which threatened to throw her, but just failed. 

In this way Amy Parker was left with O’Dowd. She did not Ic^ok 
at him, hut waited. Their figures were huge on the verinda at this 
moment, and gave every indication that they would grow even 
larger. 

‘She will not let a person speak,’ said O’Dowd, who had gc^t up 
too, and was looking at his toe-caps, and steadying himself, and 
looking most carefully at the dry leather. ‘She will kill a man, if he 
does nen kill her first. But I cannot succeed in this. She is a good 
woman, Mrs Parker, and that is what makes it so much the worse. 
Whether it is paiiitnns that is in me, an that is perliaps a manner of 
speakun, or ideas, the ideas 1 have arc well wc^rth lookun at, if they 
arc nest still-born, if they arc not killed, or pinched like the cockerel- 
pluckun machine. I am a man tint has been mucked up.’ 

‘If you will sit down, Mr O’Dowd, perhaps you will feel better,’ 
Amy Parker said. 

Because this over-life-size group had become oppressive to her. 
She was tempted to ward off any further encroachment by raising 
licr arm. 

‘But 1 am tryun to tell yer somcthiiii,’ said O’Dowd, striving for 
that something with the bones of liis fingers. ‘An I feel good.’ 
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‘oh dear/ sighed Amy Parker, looking in the direction from 
which her friend did not return. 

While those little flowers with which the fuchsia bush was hung 
trembled feverishly; their scarlet notes had never been so shrill. 

‘You sec,* said O’Dowd, leaning over, ‘I have never told onyone 
about mesclf. Not all of it. To onyone.’ 

As he leaned right over and looked inside ^rs Parker’s blouse. 
Then he came up and stood quite straight. 

Then Amy Parker knew that all her life she had been expecting 
O’Dowd to do something of this nature, or not O’ Dowd particularly. 
So she did not instantly resume her correct body, Jlig sticky lilies arc 
too heavy to hold their heads up after rain, or with the dew even, but 
bisk in their fresh flesh. 

So she was moister at that instant, recovering some luxuriance. 
Until she was disgusted. Then the sound of disgust came in her tJiroat. 

‘ Wc was speakun of somethun,’ siiid O’Dowd, confused now that 
he had wandered off the map. 

‘There was somethun 1 was after rememberun to ask you, Mrs 
Parker,* said his wife, returning just then. 

Mrs O’Dowd had stuck her head in a bucket, it appeared. She 
was all smoothed down, even piteous, wirli the drips upon her face. 

‘I was a little flushed,’ she said. ‘An I still do not remember that 
bloody thing.’ 

‘Then, if you cannot remember,’ said Amy Parker finally, ‘I think 
I will be going.’ 

‘All right,’ said her friend. ‘You will not be sayun things about 
us?’ 

‘What should I say?’ Amy Parker asked. 

‘How should I know rightly?’ •said Mrs O’Dowd, looking into 
Mrs Parker as far as she could, ‘You arc a funny girl, Amy, an always 
has been.’ 

Mrs Parker went down the step. 

‘I cannot answer that,’ laughed the rejuvenated woman, of smooth 
face and firm arms. 

So that Mrs O’Dowd was struck with doubts, watching her friend 
glance back, the blood in her face, or light of fuchsias. Amy Parker 
was still warm. Light broke in her at times, and coruscated, under the 
brim of her large hat. 

She drove away then, leaving O’Dowd, who had sunk back into 
a shapelessness, of lost opportunities and mistier desires, beside liis 
wife, who had found tlic grievance she was looking for perhaps. 
O’Dowds omitted to wave. They were too preoccupied. 
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And Amy Parker drove on. The sleek horse belted the road, be- 
cause it was the road back, and the trap rocked, bringing to the 
soul of the woman that drove an easy indiflference to matter. She 
flowed, easily and smoothly as light and the streaming trees. All 
those anxieties which had possessed her on the way down were now 
cleared away. By instinct she could have grasped an abstruse problem 
if it had been put to her. 

But of course it was not, and might not be. So that the power 
ill her hands which held the reins did eventually begin to fret her. 
She looked recklessly through the smooth trunks of flashing trees. 
And she remembered again, with disgust, the shambling, hairy body 
of O’Dowd. In the end, all that proud freedom of motion and recov- 
ered youth was overlaid by the feeling of disgust, that became also 
fear. She had never tipped herself out of any vehicle, but it might 
happen, she realized, by ramming the hub against a gatepost, or from 
one wheel mounting even a small log. 

When she drove into the back yard Amy Parker was perspiring 
and throbbing, and her husband, who was gathering together the 
buckets, looked out of a window and frowned. 

‘It is late,’ he said. ‘I am ready to start.’ 

Coming outside with the shining buckets. 

‘I shall not be a minute,’ she said, climbing down from the trap 
rather quickly for a woman of her age, rather ungainly in her pre- 
cipitation. 

She must have guessed this, for she blushed and hioked down. 

‘1 was with O’Dowds,’ she said. ‘I have wasted a fine lot of time. 
They were drunk, dirty brutes, shickcred in the middle of the after- 
noon.’ 

She went into her house, throwing back at her husband fragments 
of her experience, which seemed incredible as she crossed her orderly 
kitchen and into the bedroom to pull off' the dress she had worn for 
that outing. 

But her husband laughed in all kindliness and went on, appeased, 
towards the bails. He liked sometimes to listen to the reported sins 
of other people, and to think about them, and laugh. As he was in 
no way vicious, tolerance was perhaps his vice. 

Amy Parker, who was in her flat feet, got into that old woollen 
dress she wore for milking. How shapeless she was sometimes, she 
saw now, and blotched by haste or excitement. A coarse woman. 
And she began again to tliink about O’Dowds, and of that word 
which she had used in connexion with them. 

Shickered, she said again, heavily, to herself. 
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It was not her word, but she had used it, and now was fascinated 
by the sound. Its brutal and contagious ugliness. She smoothed herself 
inside her old dress, still standing in her stockings. She was disturbing 
to herself. 

It is milking time, she said, holding her hands flat to her face, so 
that it was framed in her hands and the mirror. 

Then great sadness invaded the house, or it was just the silence 
that she was listening to, as she walked on flat feet over the carpet 
towards her shoes. If something were to happen - what, she did not 
dare to think - would she conduct herself with delicacy, or tliat bru- 
tality which sometimes threatened her? She looked out of the house. 
Or a letter would arrive - her trial could take this more merciful 
form - to say that Ray was coming, and she would make everything 
nice, and keep the excitement from bursting out of her veins, and 
run out, and take liis head as he was standing there, it was hers to 
gather. 

But she was pulling the shoes on to her heels. 

Stan is waiting for me, said the heavy woman. He will be annoyed. 

She went out then without any further thought or silliness, tliough 
looking about, in case somebody might come, asking for directunis, 
or to tell some news. 



chapter i8 


WiTLN Stan Parker had reached this ai;e of life he did sometimes 
wonder what was expected of him. He w^is respected. He was in- 
separable from tlic district, he had become a place name. His herd 
was small, but of good quality for the herd of a man in a small 
way, neither rich nor ambitious, but reliable, the cans would always 
reach the butter factory to the minute, without fill. He went to 
church too, singing the straight psalms and rounder hymns, in praise 
of that God wliich obviously did exist. Stan Parker had been told 
for so long that he believed, of course he did believe. He sang that 
praise doggedly, in a voice you would have expected of liim, ap- 
proaching the music honestly, without embellishing it. Standing in the 
j)ew, singing, the back of liis neck was by tliis time cpiitc wrinkled, 
and the sinews were too obvious in the flesh. But he was a broad and 
upright man. 

What then was wrong? There was nothing, of course, that you 
could explain by methods of logic; only a leaf falling at dusk will 
disturb the reason without reason. Sum Parker went about the place 
on which lie had led his life, by which he was consumed really. This 
is my life, he would have said if he had expressed himsi'lf other than 
by acts ol the body. But there were seasons of stubble and dead 
grass, wlien doubts did press up. There were cerLiin corners of his 
property that he could tmt bring himself to visit, almost as if he 
might have discovered something he did not wish to see. It is all 
right there, he said, and persuaded himself that nothing docs alter 
that IS established in the mind. 

Once he had been looking at a crop of remarkably fine sorghum 
that was almost ready to bring in, when he remembered that same 
stretch of land after he had cleared it as a young man, and on it the 
while chips lying that liis axe had carved out of the trees, and some 
trees and young saplings still sumding and glistening there, waiting 
for the axe. So tliat he forgot liis present crop and went away dis- 
turbed, and thinking. 

At times he indulged in great physical exertion, excessive, in fict, 
for a man of liis age, to atone perhaps for those weaknesses with 
which he was assailed. He prayed too, in prayers that he had learned, 
avoiding improvisation now, for he no longer trusted liimself at 
this, and he tried to fit those stern and rather wooden prayers to liis 
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own troubled and elusive soul. He prayed hopefully, desperately at 
times, always woodenly, and wondered if his wife knew. 

I should tell her something of this perhaps, he said, but how to 
mention, and what to mention, so he could not. He realized that it 
was some time since they had spoken together. Except to ask for 
things and recount incidents, they had not really entered into each 
other. She was closed, he saw. He was perpetually looking at her 
eyelids, as she walked or sat with these drawn down, in a dream. 

If their life and love had not been so firmly founded on habit, he 
would have been troubled by this too. As it was, he was not. He 
accepted his wife's face as further evidence of that uneasy dream- 
time to wliich they had come at last, and through wliich they floated 
restlessly towards whatever was in store. 

One evening the woman, in looking for something, had begun to 
turn out a cupboardful of junk, pieces of old ornaments that she had 
put away, knowing that 3most certainly those pieces would never 
be joined together again, a knot of insertion turning brown, old 
catalogues from big stores, the teeth of children in a bottle, mimy 
valueless and transient tilings which some tenacity or avarice in her- 
self had tried secretly to elevate to permanence and value. Down 
on her knees, turning over her possessions with some irony and help- 
lessness, she also came across a little notebook 

As she was turning die pages, looking at them, or merely turning, 
the man her husband who had been watching her, waiting for some 
act or cig^osure that might illuminate the present and many other 
situations, sat forward and asked hopefully, ‘What is that that you 
have got, Amy?' 

‘All,' she sniffed, or grunted, that evening she was in her slippers 
and her hair was loose, ‘diat is a litde notebook that was given me by 
Mrs Erbcy, I remember, the parson's wife at Yuruga. 1 wanted to 
give it to Ray, to keep a diary in. I diought it would be nice. But he 
wasn't taken with the idea.' 

Then she added, ‘It was a silly one perhaps. To expect boys to write 
down what they do. I don't think boys look back. They go on doing.' 

‘Give it to me,' said her husband, coming forward. ‘I can use it for 
something, to make notes or keep lists.' 

She was glad to give him the siUy book, putting it into liis hand 
without rising from her absorption. 

The man returned to his chair on the edge of the room, and 
looked at the blank book, and tried to think what he would write in 
it. The blank pages were in themselves simple and complete. But 
there musr be some simple words, within his reach, witli wliich to 
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throw further light. He would have liked to write some poem or 
prayer in the empty book, and did for some time consider that idea, 
remembering the plays of Shakespeare tliat he had read lying on 
liis stomach as a boy, but any words that came to liim were the stiff 
words of a half-forgotten literature that had no relationship with 
himself. 

So the book remained empty. He went about, ploughing, chop- 
ping, milking, reaping, emptying buckets and filling them. All tliese 
acts were good in themselves, but none of them explained his dream 
life, as some word might, like lightning, out of his brain. Sometimes, 
though, he was appalled by his foolishness, and would look at his wife 
to see whetlier she suspected. 

She did not. 

‘Stan,' she said, ‘do you think it will rain yet? There is a little cloud 
down there in the South.* 

She moistened lier lips and rose guiltily to the surficc of her mind, 
because she realized he was looking at lier. 

These were years of drought, and they often made such remarks, 
going out from under the heat of the roof to the vaster heat of the 
sky. To look. They would moisten the dry skin of their lips and 
make prognostications, sometimes hopeful, to encourage eacli other. 
They stood, and were watched by their own lean cows, as if these 
expected a revelation from men similar to that which men expected 
from the sky. 

Then everyone grew accustomed, more or less, to the yellow 
drought. They watched it and each other less. They even discovered 
moments of detached beauty. 

Stan Parker found a dragonfly, as long as his fuiger, which he 
brought to show his wife, it was trembling on a yellow mulberry leaf. 

‘Why, that is beautiful, Stan,’ she said. 

She was pleased but detached, humouring him as if lie were a little 
boy. She was kneading dough at the time. 

‘Put it on the sill*, she said, ‘and perhaps it will fly.’ 

After delivering it from his hands, from which the skin had been 
knocked in one or two places, there were scabs on them, he went 
out, and afterwards remembered the incident as one that had been 
insufficient. 

If they had been dependent on those frail wings to rise together, 
the woman would not have been able at that moment to infuse them 
with strength. Eventually I will speak to him, she felt. It was as if 
she could not bring herself to take the final vow of love and submis- 
sion. She was incapable just thai, because she was not yet ready. 
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In the meantime she kneaded» she could only knead dough, or tear 
the pages from the calendar, or look out of windows at the spectacle 
of yellow leaves on dying twigs. 

That autumn was no yellower than summer in wliich she walked, 
saving one or two shrubs with a drop of water that she had kept 
from the sink. Dust blew down the road from Durilgai, in hungry 
tongues or in eddies, playful until they acquired the force of mad- 
ness. In the first stages of the drought, wliile resistance to it was still 
related to self-respect, the windows of the house had been kept 
shut, but as the months drew out, and it became obvious that there 
was no real barrier to what was happening, that dust would settle, 
and the brittle leaves and wisps of white grass appear subtly on the 
carpet, the windows began to stand open. Sometimes the arms of 
curtains waved hopelessly in the enveloping wind. Dust had en- 
tered the drawers, and was beginning to fill a little china shoe tliat 
the woman kept on the mantelpiece, wliich she used to fill with 
violets, or capricious bunches of any small flowers, but which now of 
course was empty. 

Is this really my house? the woman thought, pausing with her 
empty can, looking through the dusty oleanders at the curtains waving 
from the slicll of the house. 

Sometimes the man her husband, who had liis own preoccupations, 
would promise himself to tell her she was letting the house go, 
and that she must do something about it, but he postponed this, 
because it is something you do postpone, out of delicacy, even 
pity. 

Now he was away, at a sale of farm machinery tliat was raking 
place on a property at Wulliuiya. The womait remembered his kiss 
as she stood there in the arid garden. His affection, wliich was kind 
and habitual, made her feel fretful in retrospect. Then she began to 
whimper quietly, for no good reason, except at the touch of her own 
dry and drying skin, sliglitly gritty from the dust, which she had 
touched, anti continued touching, stroking her own arms. The can, 
which she had knocked over, fell with a clatter of emptiness on the 
hard ground. 

Finally she said dryly. This is ridiculous. 

And began to brace herself, and to walk upright through the 
bushes of the garden. Nobody liad seen her. 

Later, when she had drunk some tea and felt stronger, she came 
out again and sat on the veranda. The afternoon was full of the 
clear light of autumn, but dry of course, with a hard, bright twittering 
of birds. The wind had turned cold, which made her sliiver. It 
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came ballooning down from out of the direction of Durilgai, making 
diings rattle in it, twigs and loose tin. 

There was a car coining down from Durilgai, a small blue car, 
rather new, she noticed, but without interest, perhaps from the city, 
but trailing the dust of these parts. She sat on her veranda, looking, 
because you do look. In the days of horses and her youth she would 
have gone down to tlie gate, but that was not now. 

So the car continued, and drew near, .is she was looking, and the 
man got out and came up the path, after having some trouble with 
the catch of the gate. All through this she had sat and w^atched, in 
lethargy or with irony, when she could and should have expl.iined 
the peculiarities of the catch, and with that same irony she let him 
come up the path with the two heavy cases, th.it had given him 
a congested look and pulled liis coll.ir down, exposing his neck below 
the weather line. 

The man was a commercial traveller, it appeared. He asked 
whether lie could interest lier in a few lines of dress materials he was 
carrying. He had stockings too, and lingerie, and fancy buttons. 

13ut the woman smiled faintly, incredulously, shaking her head. 
She was white as well .is silent, for she had rubbed some powder on 
her face while she had been in the house, .ibseiitly and inexpertly, 
and this increased her expression of nunoteness, giving her, in fact, 
the expression of sonic statuary in public places, almost fat.illy with- 
drawn and impersonal. She was big too, ‘fitting sideways on a hard 
chair. 

The man, who was on the verge of closing liis mouth on a half- 
spoken word, dropped to his knee then. 

‘Give us a ch.ince,’ lie said. ‘You c<ui .at least give it a lookover. 
That is free for nothing/ 

Although discour.iged, he could not shed the brass with wliicli he 
had been armoured. 

The big white woman laughed softly at the brazen man as she 
sat looking down, and at liis h.uids. He began to draw out lengths of 
material from one case. 

‘This is just to show you,’ he sjiid. ‘I got more back there in the 
car. French. This is a nice line,’ he s.aid. ‘It’s sort of quiet. That 
appeals somcliincs to ladies of quiet t.istcs. But mind you, distin- 
guished. Tills is a nice one. Somctliing to stand out. Bright hut not 
flash. Or this. It’ll wear for years. But because it don’t hit you in the 
' eye, you won’t hold that against it. Care for green? Some ladies are 
superstitious. I can show you a belt that would go with that. Very 
reasonable and tasteful. Something different. And a set of buttons. 
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Hand-painted. Or pink? Lots of young girls go for this one. Of 
course that don’t mean it’s not available. If it’s pink you’re feeling 
like, then pink it is. But take your time, lady. Have a look. A com- 
fortable look, I always say. We’ve got all day.’ 

Then when he had heaped them in a turmoil at her feet, these and 
Other soft snakes, in and out of the cases, on the veranda, he turned 
and began to look at three hens which had cpmc round the side of 
the house, and were chipping at the paths without regard for him, 
and stalking round the stiff rosemary with fixed eyes. The man was 
forced to light a cigarette, from a rather timiy inscribed case that had 
been given liiin years ago, on an occasion, by a mob of blokes. The 
man looked at a row of pumpkins standing on the roof of a shed. 
He drew hard on the cigarette. All that was in the garden, and what 
could be seen of the surrounding paddocks, submerged in their dead 
grass, was at that moment incredible to him. As he did not know the 
names of plants, he did not even have the comfort of tliinking these 
over. He could only smoko his thin and bitter cigarette. 

But the woman, who had been surrounded by such tribute of 
colour, and who had been fingering it in search of inspiration, finally 
said, ‘I am sorry. I have everything. There is nothing I want.’ 

‘Some people are lucky,’ said the man, not angrily, but almost. 

He began to fold and smooth, till he w^as ready to snap the catches 
of the cases. All was hidden. All the time she had been watching his 
hands, which were stained on certain fingers. He was one of the 
reddish men, of skin and hair. He was repulsive to her, she thought. 
Turning to fat. Without brilliantine he would have bristled. But she 
continued to watch those acts of conjuring that he was performing. 
She was fascinated by the smooth cigarette that blew smoke. 

Then the man pushed back the cases, as if, surprisingly, he despised 
the elaborate mechanics of liis slide life. 

‘Gee,* he said, ‘it’s dry here.’ 

The hat pushed back, liis head had begun to look naked and 
pitiable. 

‘We’ve had just about everything in the years we have lived here,’ 
she said, looking aroimd. ‘Floods, fire, drought. But we have never 
starved.’ 

‘How do you account for that?’ he asked, without interest. 

When he put his hands on his hips, and stood that way, thickset 
and rather pursy, she might not have trusted him. Remembering 
her husband - in fact, she could never escape from him for long - 
she said, ‘My husband has a belief in God. At least I think he has. 
We have never spoken about it.' 
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*Oh/ said the man. 

This woman was standing above him on the raised-np veranda, 
looking down. Because she was concentrating on her own thoughts, 
he suspected her of looking into his. Which he did not care about. So 
he moved the muscles in his jaws. She was a woman getting on, 
probably at that time of life, complicated bat harmless. 

‘Arc you religious?* he asked. 

‘I don’t know,* she said. ‘I don’t know what I believe. Not yet.* 

‘I never thought about it much,’ he said. 

He spat into the bushes, but w’^oiidercd at once whether he should 
have done so. She gave no glimpse of her feelings, though. Slie was 
a still woman. There was no indication of eensnre, only a sound of 
insects congregated round a lump of dark comb underneath the 
caves. 

The woman heard it loo. It was a throbbing. 

‘You don’t happen to have a glass of watcT,’ said the man at last, 
when his eardrums were bursting. ‘I’m dry as a snake.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, just raising her eyes from uiuler the weight of some 
deliberation that was taking place, and smiling with straight lips. 

A bit dotty, he said, but a good-looking woniar., or has been. 

He began to follow her through the house, through which she was 
leading him, through an intimacy of chicks and silence. His flash 
shoes trod heavily on the linoleum, on which the dust liad gathered. 
There was a slight grit beneath his rubber feet. And everywhere, the 
dimness of the inhabited house was opening to him, oftering him the 
faint smells of life and furniture. He had never penetrated deeper 
into any house, he began to feel, least of .ill into his own shallow 
box, which he entered rarely, anyway, and tlicn turned on the radio. 

The woman ci'iild feci the stranger in his sumptuous suit behind 
her as she brought him on. He was rather a big man in the dimness 
of the passage, moving in masses of squelching rubber, coughing in 
a thick voice, and nuirmuring those commonplaces that people who 
talk arc compelled to utter. It was exciting and disturbing for her to 
reveal the intimacies of her house, but all the time she was remem- 
bering that he was repellent to her, with his reddisli skin and red 
hair. The obscenity of his fingers too, with those brown stains. 

Then they were in the kitchen, which did have an amplitude, of 
a comparatively big old kitchen, rhe coimnon but living furniture 
was pleasant to the hands. So the man rested his knuckles as a matter 
of course on the surface of the big worn table, waiting for the 
woman to fetch him the glass of w^atcr, wliich she did soon, from a 
canvas bag. 
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‘Ah,* said the man, jerking back liis head and wriggling his neck, 
because he was preparing to be funny. ‘That’s the stuff to shake the 
navy.* 

It disguised the trembling of the water. 

Because it was strange there. We arc advancing towards some- 
thing, he knew, looking at the woman’s transparent eyes. Her sme^oth 
flesh trembled and receded like pale water. ^ 

He drank down the rest of the glassfid, and it was very cool. A 
great innocence of object and purpose prevailed in the kitchen. 

‘l*d like to have a spring, like the people down the road.* said 
Amy Parker, stepping out of the state of entrancement in which she 
had been shut, it seemed, for many years, and the words ran out of 
her quickly and glitteringly, like water. ‘You can see it coming out 
of the ground. You can hold it up, and it is quite clear, no weed in 
it or anything. You should always look for a spring before you build 
a house. Tank water isn’t the same.’ 

She came forward breathlessly after that, to take the glass. Her 
courage had grown with words, and overcome an awkwardness of 
movement. 

‘Yes,* said the man unsteadily. ‘There’s nothing like cold spring 
water.’ 

She was almost but not quite his height, he saw. 

She noticed the pores in his red skin, which would remain her 
torment. 

Then they were grappling with each other. 'I’eeth were striking 
on teeth. Their arms were knotting. 

Ahhh, crK'd the breath of the woman Amy Parker as she remem- 
bered a name that she could not tear up. She could have righted 
herself perhaps, but only momentaiily, before swirling farther to 
destruction. 

‘What’s ccsnie c^ver us?’ panted the pursy man, but did luU wish 
to be answered. 

Buried in the flesh of the wcsmaii, he Iiad returned to boylu^od, 
from w'liich poetry had escaped, and would again ultimately. 

Presently Amy Parker took the man by the band. Their fingers 
were surprising to each other’s fingers. Now that tlieir wills had with- 
drawn, they were trembling together in cold rcaoins. But after they 
had taken the clothes from their nakedness, fire leaped out c^f tliem, 
and ill that blaze they would have to burn out, to whatever end. 

They had gone in to that straight bed on w^liich Amy Parker bad 
slept out the sum of her life. She saw intermiltently those possessions 
that she had given up to the Jiolocaust. She closed her eyes. The 
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man drew from out of licr lovely ribbons of appeased flesh. But 
when she took his skull, and tried to enter it, she could not, but 
bruised her mouth against the sockets. It was her husband’s head. 
Then she put her t<.>nguc, crying, against the mouth. It was as if she 
had spat into the face of her husband, or still further, into the mystery 
of her husband’s God, that she saw by glimpses but could not reach 
deeper to. Si> that she was fighting her disgust, and crying for lier own 
destruction before she had destroyed, as she must destroy. Long 
waves of exquisite pleasure were carrying her condemned body 
towards that point. 

‘Steady on lunv,’ breathed the man’s lioi breath into her burning 
ear. 

On putting aside surprise and fear, he had quickly risen u> the 
moderate heights of w hull he was capable, of rather trite and panting 
sensuality, ol stale words and physical cosiness. Now he tried to calm 
this woman, whose passion overflowed the bounds that he knew. 

‘I’ake a ludd of \ ourself,’ he laughed, touching her \cilh heavy, 
superi<^r hands. ‘I’m not gonna run and leave yer.’ 

If he was her inferior in passion, he was her superior in quickly 
ap[>eased lust. So he could aftord to laugh, and light another cigarette, 
and watch the soul writhe mysteriously in her body. 

finally she was still. She was innocent in that stillness. He touched 
her dreamy thighs, and remembered standing on the white banks of a 
large but aliiK’tst drv river, catching eels, when a little boy. That 
innocence of light which came beneath the blind lit his fleshy face, 
and the struggle of eels lifted from the mud, he was himself lithe and 
golden. That morning, it seemed, was the one solid morning of his 
life. The banks ol the river were sculptured. All else, all experience, 
slithered through Ins hands in confusion. 

‘What is it?’ said the woman, opening her eyes. 

‘Nothing,’ said the thick man. ‘I was just thinking.* 

He began to think about his wife, who was tiiin. She had a smoker’s 
cough. She knitted jumpers, one after the other; it was a kind of 
vice with her, to preserve a continuity of wool, and especially when 
night came. 

But he broke off there. 

He had remembered something. He bent forward, examining the 
woman’s skin, tlircnigh smoke. 

‘Tliey call me Leo,’ he said. 

‘Leo,’ she said dully. 

She neither accepted nor rejected. In tliat drowsiness even her own 
name was not stuck on. 
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she rubbed her cheek against the sheet, which smelled of recent 
washing, and was uncorrupted by smoke. Lust leaves no immediate 
trace. Instead many little pictures of contentment and tenderness 
flickered in her. Some of these were bjrcly stated, but she could 
interpret them, like the expression on the face of the postmistress’s 
husband, or those paintings he had left as an apology for his life. 
She was given access also to other souls, to that of her neighbour 
O’Dowd, with whom she sat again on a veranda, bandying hairy 
words, bridging the gap between them by obscenity and drunken- 
ness, till she could have loved that one too, embracing her own guilt. 
Sometimes the dreams her cliildreii had dreamed on other beds in 
the house, and which had never really dispersed, mingled with her 
own vision, and she thought that in time she might have understood 
even her children. 

Opening her eyes again, she saw that the man called Leo was 
occupying the room as he put on his clothes with great masterliness. 
How his braces hung down, she saw through the slits of her eyes. 

‘Open the window, Leo,’ she said. ‘It is stuffy in here.’ 

He was only too willing to do this, hurriedly, to oblige; he had a 
long way to go, and even longer to catch up with himself after the 
detour he had made. 

‘Aren’t you going to get up?* he commanded rather than asked, 
but because his strength was not great enough, he pulled the knot of 
his tie so tight the colour came deeper in his face, she saw, like a 
congestion, and the veins in his eyes. 

‘In a little while,’ she just said. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I’ve got to be on my way.’ 

It was not the moment for two people who had looked so inti- 
mately into each other to kiss. So they touched each other somehow, 
and she heard him going too quickly through the house, and did 
not think about him much more for that moment, as if he had ceased 
to be of importance to her. .She lay there smiling and dreaming. If 
she W’as destroyed, she had not yet woken to her ghost. 

Then, as the wind was lifting the curtain up and letting it fall, 
the cat got in, a pied tom that she had growji fo/id of as a kitten, and 
kept, and sometimes regretted after his cheeks had swelled out. Th^s 
cat now eased himself through the slit of the window, jumped down 
on felt feet, and was all for rubbing himself against her. 

‘Down, Tom,’ she murmured, without other attempt at remon- 
strance. 

Feeling fur, as the condoning cat rubbed and cherished her. As 
she lay powerless. The big cat grovelling, and batliing his cool fur 
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in her wann flesh. Then the tail trailed, she felt, between her breasts. 
It was giving her the gooseflesh. It was revolting her. 

‘Ahhh,’ she cried. ‘You brute!* 

As she recoiled, flinging the cat, which struck the dressing table. 
How it squawked, and rebounded, so that she was left with the 
silence and her own face. 

This had crumbled further since morning, it seemed. It was all 
loathing for the glass, and the hair had slipped out of control, was 
hanging in switches, and masses, and grey tails. She was sagging. 
Now she did really begin to shiver. 

Tt is cold,’ she shivered, covering her shoulders and her breasts 
with her arms, as if she might stop her shivering in that way. 

She began to feel her way through her clothes. 

‘It is late,’ she sliivcred. ‘It is milking time. And I am on my own.* 

She walked through the house in a wind of resumed activity, fling- 
ing doors beliind her as she passed, gathering things, buckets, and 
the clean rags with which to dry the teats of the cows. Temporarily 
this honest and steadfast activity swallowed her up, so that she was 
not able to reconnoitre her position, except when she was approach- 
ing the sheds and found them square and ominous, as she had not 
suspected, in their white bleached wood. Slow cows stood watching 
her, and afterwards, in the bails, turned tlicir heads at some difference 
in her hands, or uneasiness, or haste, ruminating above their blue 
tongues. 

When Stan Parker got home he saw that his wife had probably 
had a headache. She had parted her hair very carefully, and the 
bones of her face were distinct. Sometimes after headaches, or some 
secret activity of thought, the flesh of her ficc had a grey tinge, 
which it had now. It looked flatter. Immediately he turned his eyes 
away from this, and began to tell her about the sale at Wullunya 
and people he had seen, about illnesses, and deaths, and marriages. 
She bent her head and received all this information with gratitude, 
even humility. 

She w^anted to do something for him. 

‘Here’s a nice piece, Stan,’ she said, ‘with the fit on that you like.* 

She sliced, or rather hacked, for she was not very good at carving, 
at the solid roast of beef, and brought off a ruddy sliver with an edge 
of yellow fat. Although he was already full, and on the verge of 
piisliing back his plate, he was forced to accept this, because he 
thought it might give her pleasure. 

‘You are not eating,’ he said. 

‘No,* she said, turning down her mouth, as if he had mentioned 
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something nauseating to her. ‘It has blown all day. I have no ap- 
petite,’ she said. 

And began to go about. 

‘It has blown all right,* he said. ‘It wiH dry the last drop.* 

So tliat she saw the yellow grass lying down, in that brassy light 
of afternoon, in which travellers appear out of a distance. 

‘There was a man here this afternoon,* she said, in a louder voice 
than was hers. ‘With things to sell.* 

‘What sort of things?* he asked, because their lives were made of 
question and answer. 

‘Dress materials, and oh, fancy tilings.’ 

‘What did you buy?* he asked. 

‘What should I buy?* 

‘I don*t know,* he said. ‘Why, some /n//!* 

He laughed for that word which he had not pulled out of his mouth 
till then. 

‘At my time of life!* She laughed. 

Holding up her throat for the laughter to escape with passion, it 
seemed. 

He was content, thougli. He took ycsterday*s paper, more as an 
occupation than to cast fresh light on that little which he already 
knew, because he no longer expected to learn more, except by the 
blinding force of some ilJiuiunation. So he read solidly through the 
deeds of statesmen, soldiers, scientists, while keeping himself in re- 
serve for something of greater importance that would occur. And 
his wife sat and sewed. 

Presently he said, ‘I met a man called Organ at Wullunya. He was 
nephew of a woman we rescued in the floods. I can remember Jier. 
She was a small woman, with a sewing machine that she had to leave 
behind. This boy’s grandfather -was drowned in the floods. They 
found Iiim caught in a tree.’ 

‘Well, what of it?’ said his wife rather irritably. ‘Everyone in the 
district was in the floods. Some of their folks were drowned. Did 
this man tell yc'iu somctliing of interest perhaps?* 

‘Notliing in particular,* said Stan Parker. 

His wife squinted at the eye of a needle. She could have been 
terribly irritated at that moment in the loud, pervasive electric 
light. 

‘What of him?’ she murmured thickly. 

‘I saw his grandfather, Amy,* said Stan Parker. ‘He was an old 
man with a beard, hanging upside down in a tree. And we rowed 
past. Nobody else saw. He was almost certainly dead. I would’uv 
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liked to think it was a ram. I persuaded myself perhaps, wliile there 
was still time to tell. But we rowed. And soon it was too late.’ 

‘But if he was a corpse,’ said Amy Parker. 

If it was, to the young man still rowing in the same boat. 

‘And perhaps the others did see,’ liis wife pursued subtly, now 
that she had speared the needle’s eye, ‘and were not letting on either, 
because it is unpleasant to scop a boat, and pull in the body of an 
old man.’ 

But liis guilt remained, and because of this he was humble. 

‘It is all too silly,’ said bis wife. 

She had her own corpse, that she could not share. She stood in 
great isolation on the banks of the swollen river, and strong young 
men rowed splendidly over the brown and Hashing waters, towards 
her, and there was her husband whom she recognr/ed finally, but with 
whom ahe could not communicate. 

Amy Parker put away her sewing because her hands were trem- 
bling. She did not feel now that she had ever had definite control of 
her actions. At any point in her life the wiiul toiild have blown her 
with fantastic force in directions that immediately would not have 
seemed improbable. 

Just then the wiiul was blowing b\ infeinal gusts, to beat the 
iron that was nailed to the wooden house. I 'he sticks of dead shrubs 
were scratching the walls. If the roof slunild lift o(], she breathed. 

But in the meantime she went lo bed, holding her hair. She took 
the pins out, and let it fall, and was booking at hcrsell’, when her 
hushaiid, who was pulling oft his hoots, s.iul, ‘ W.is it a green car that 
that fellow had, who came here selling things?’ 

She was holduig a hairpin. 

‘I don’t remember,’ she said. ‘It could have been green. No. It 
was blue, I think. Why?’ 

Looking .U her own face slraiided in the glass. 

St.in Parker, who w.is pulling cslf his second hoot, said rather jerkily, 
‘'Lhere was a green car down the rewd, before you get to O’Dowds*. 
The bloke seemed tc^ be selling a wom.in some kind of kitchen 
things.’ 

T told you,’ she said angrily, ‘this was not kitchen things.’ 

And did experience some twinge of pleasure for what she had 
lived that day. Her grey flesh glowed again. She was glowing and 
blowing ill the gusty wooden box, in which there seemed room for 
both good and evil. In this mood she arr.ingctl the sheet beneath 
her chin, and would not look at the face of her husband, fearing 
that a preponderance of good might upset this satisfactory balance. 
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of course she loved her husband. She fell asleep with this convic- 
tion. But other immeasurable impulses moved with the flapping of 
the blind. It was tapping on her skin with stained fingers, that reck- 
oned up her age ten years from then, she could not, she said, laughed, 
it was not arithmetic or cats* tails. 

Stan Parker, who had fallen asleep tired, in a draught, dreamed 
that he could not lift the lid of that box to show her what he had 
inside. It does not matter, she said, holding the dishcloth between, 
to hide. But he could not lift. It does not matter, she said, Stan, I 
do not want to see. I shall show, he said, pulling till the sweat came. 
But still not. No, she said, Stan, Stan, it has gone bad in there, it lias 
been in there all these years. Pulling, he could not explain it was 
his act that had died, and grown wool, like a ram, and lived again. 
I am going, she said. The dishcloth blew through the doorway. Run- 
ning through the kitchen. Grey water was flowing between them. 

He woke then, stretched stiff in the bed, his feet nailing the sheet 
to the rail, and his neck bare, on which the sweat was cold. But 
she was breathing. Slie had not gone. Then he understood. He 
understood the husband of the postmistress hanging from the tree 
in the yard, the reason for whose action had always appeared ob- 
scure to him. I could take my life, he said behind stiff lips. But she 
had not gone. She was breathing. So he lay sideways against her, 
drawing up his knees for comfort, and her warmth flowed through 
his veins again, and gradually he fell asleep, and was sleeping, and 
sleeping because she was there. 

Even, so they woke a bit stiff, and were going stiffly about their 
jobs, and were talking to each other in tliin grey voices. 

We must expect this at our age, he said, and the cold weather 
coming on. 

But when the sun rose finally, and wliile it remained an innocent 
and recognizable ball balanced on tlic crests of the trees, it was a 
magnificent and clear autunm that Amy Parker saw. The leaves 
had not yet all been tom off those trees wliich would eventually lose 
tliem. There were still golden tatters, and the dark, almost black 
thickets of the evergreens. Light lay in masses on the paddocks, which 
smoked and glistened. 

Later in the day the woman would begin to divest herself of the 
old scarves and cardigans and hat she had put on as a precaution 
in the early hours, while she was still grey and grumbling and tenta- 
tive, and which made her into an unsightly bundle of fraying wool 
and stained felt. She would shake back her hair. Sometimes when 
she had time, some afternoons, she would walk through the bush 
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along the bed of the creek, where strange objects were to be found, 
stones, and the skins of snakes, seed pods, and skeleton leaves. She 
would look for tilings, and she would gather sprays of leaves, to 
have something in her hand, to acquire some reason for her being 
there. Then too, with the stronger light beginning to weigh her 
glance dovm, she would think more boldly of what had happened. 
It was the brazen light touching things. She would tliink about the 
man Leo, avoiding those aspects of him which were repulsive to her, 
reducing him to meet those needs of her own for destruction or re- 
newal. So she moved thoughtfully along the dry bed of the creek, 
turning a stone over, picking at a leaf, tiding the polished limbs of 
a dead tree. Silence and reckless thoughts exalted her incongruity 
into rightness. But finally, at the bend in the creek, when she was 
faced with turning, and must go back in company with her body, 
into that life wliich remained, she began to walk in a panic across 
grass and sticks, her nostrils grown thin. She could not walk fast 
enough, whether to escape or to arrive. There bail been no indica- 
tion that the man would come again, and v/hen she reached the road, 
she was glad that she could look along it disinterestedly, following 
its ribbon with her eyes, right along past the little tuft of trees, and 
farther, to where it touched the sky. 

Once when she got back to the cluster of sheds which were gath- 
ered round the house, walking with her eyes cast down, and holding 
her side on account of the speed at which she had come, there was 
her husband, with a piece of wire that he had cut oft' and twisted into 
the shape of a circle, apparently for the purpose of making something. 

‘Hello, Amy,’ he said, pausing deliberately. ‘Where have you 
been?’ 

‘Oh, down the paddock,’ she said. ‘To get a bit ot air,’ she said. 
‘And up along the road. You get stale iii the house.’ 

He paused, and then asked, with the obvious intention of being 
kind to her. ‘And did you see anyone?’ 

‘Only an old man,’ she replied. 

Her instantaneous conception of this event turned her blood cold, 
but once conceived she continued to wMteh placidly enough as it 
grew. 

‘He was on his way to Wullunya,’ she said, ‘where he has a block 
of land. He has pigs, and some poultry, and a citrus orchard. Poor 
old man, he is walking because his horse went in the feet, back near 
Badgerys’, where he left it. He had been to Bangalay to see liis 
daughter, who is sufFcring from the quinsy.’ 

Stan Parker shook his head incredulously. 
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she turned away, guarding a pulse in her throat, and a coldness 
for tliat wave of falsehood which had overtaken her. 

And as she walked away he realized that he no longer saw her 
eyes, or very rarely, as just now, and then they were filled with great 
distances. So he turned back to that piece of wire wliich he had cut, 
the original purpose of wliich he had momentarily forgotten. 

They began to be kind to each other, as^if each sensed the other 
was in need of the protection of kindness in that world of strange 
truths in which they now found themselves. So they performed 
simple acts to please each other, which had ("July a sadness for the 
recipient. One night she began to pin on him, for size, the pieces of a 
cardigan she was knitting for winter. She went round lum, touching 
liis body, patting, and arranging. 

‘Ah, it IS too small,’ she said, standing back. ‘I did not allow for 
the stomach that has come.’ 

Then they both laughed, as, of course, it really did not matter, 
all tills. 

‘The wool will stretch,’ he said, drawing his mouth down and 
easing his weight on to one leg, as he stood with his luuuls on his hips 
waiting for the operation to be finished. 

She went round liim thoughtfully, touching the body ol lier hus- 
band. Mis wrists were rather gnarled now. 

All round lum he could sense the play of her hair. Sometimes her 
hands, which were rough, caught in the soft wool. As she was stoop- 
ing and looking, he remained considerably taller than she, and closed 
his eyes while submitting. He was locked up now in some impersonal 
state of warm grey wool, neither good nor bad, hut tolerable. 

Then he opened his eyes, and tlicy were looking at each other, 
for she had straightened up. 

‘It will be all right in the end,’ she said quickly and guiltily, to 
atone for her glance at his sleeping face. ‘I laiow what I can do, I 
think, to make it fit better.’ 

He smiled, and did not intend irony, but he was tired that night. 

She sat down and begun to pull out part of her work, and to knit 
desperately, paying out the thread of wool, gripping her needles 
nervously, 

‘I am worried about Ray, Stan,’ she said. 

She really was too, as she sat on the edge of her chiiir. 

‘Do you think it was in him, anyway, all this badness? Or was it 
his upbringing? Or is it something diat he has got from us? Together, 
I mean. It is like the cattle. Two goods can make a bad. We may not 
mix well,* she said, and waited. 
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He sat with his chin on liis chest. He would have liked to throw 
aside the weight of what she was putting on liim. 

‘I have never known what to do,* he said, wincing. ‘I am to blame. 

I try to find the answers, but I have not succeeded yet. I do not under- 
stand myself or other people. That is all.’ 

He wondered whether she would leave him alone after that. He 
felt weak tonight, with a bitter uiste in his moutli. 

She continued to knit. She was propitiated. At that moment she 
could feel grieved and frustrated for the weak husband that she had 
got. All her own potentiality for evil srrcanied away from her in soft, 
elusive wool. And since she had bought her innocence, her memory 
crept back into the languorous attitudes of afternoon, tremulously 
amazed at her own desirability and youtlifulncss. 

It w;is natural enough then, one afternoon when Stan had gone 
somewhere on some business or other, and she could sec the deliberate 
blue car again in fact, that she should go straight out of the house, 
flinging back the wire gauze of the outer door so that it hit the wall 
ol the house and quivered. I’he dead balls of brown roses were 
hanging on the old staggy bush, tliat brushed her as she went down, 
feeling in tlie calves of her legs a tautness that could have been con- 
fidence or anxiety. She was at the gate soon, a minute or two before 
the slow but fateful c^ir, and there held herself masterfully erect in 
waiting sunlight. 

‘How are we doin?’ asked the man 1 eo. who was driving casually 
enough, and had pushed his hat back, so that she could see that hair 
wliich would still have been repellent to Jicr if she had been able to 
consider. 

Instead she said back, in even but lather colourless tones, ‘Thanks. 
I am all right. Where have you been all this time?* 

So that he was forced slowly to stop, and began to tell her how he 
had taken liis holiday just then, and how tliey had made a trip to the 
North or perhaps the South Coast, she did not hear which, and 
that they had visited relatives and had a bonzer time. His voice 
was slower than she had remembered. Wherever they had been, 
sitting in the sunlight in their night tilings, eating fresh fish, and 
lazily sharing other lives, she realized that he was nor dependent on 
her. 

She looked down and frowned even. You arc a lazy man, she said, 
as well as ugly. 

‘An you,’ he said, ‘what’vc you been up to?’ 

‘Oh, I!’ She laughed. ‘The same.’ 

Looking dowm. 
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But she was conscious of his behaving very slowly, leaning on the 
wheel and spitting slowly. 

Then I shall not catch fire? her dry mouth asked. All around, the 
garden, or what remained, the sticks, could have gone up with one 
match. 

‘The same, ch?* He spat between his teeth. 

He was, in fact, remembering tliis full-blown woman whom he had 
forgotten, because of certain aspects, of which he had been afraid. 
He had deliberately forgotten. There she was now, blowsy was the 
word, and still. It is stillness that perplexes more even than tlie 
mystery of passion opening. To a tliin man. For chis man was tliin 
inside his flesh. 

‘It is all right, I suppose, to them that likes it,’ the man said. 
‘All tliis,* he said, looking around. ‘The cows down there. Gettin 
up with cold hands. Good Christ ! ’ 

‘It is my life,* she said, again evenly, which gave no echo of tlie 
drumming. 

For her cars were bursting. 

Then she threw back her head. ‘And you arc a flash type of man,’ 
she said. ‘That is all right too, I suppose. Stringing people along with 
all that talk. And holding out the material for women to sec.’ 

‘You don’t like me,* he laughed. 

He slammed the door, but he had come out. 

‘I did not say so,* she said. 

She was all gentleness again. He liked that inflection, which ap- 
pealed to his virility. So he came on, easing one leg, whidi had 
grown stiff from his sitting in the car. And she continued to stand 
there, still gently feeling the situation, which was as subtle as air, 
and wliich, because it was first anc^ foremost her situation, must be 
handled tenderly. That was what nerved her to look him full in the 
eyes, wliich were rather puffy, and wliich would teach her to say 
things that he expected. She could have followed the wildest in- 
tricacies of that situation because the necessity was hers. 

They went into the house tlien. 

He put liis hand in the small of her back, ushering her into her own 
house, and she closed her eyes in its familiar gloom with complete 
passivity ; otherwise she could not have endured its strangeness. 

But today it was different. As if tlie revelation of passion is not 
revealed twice. 

This time they laughed, and she saw his gold tooth. Their flesh 
had been made to run together sensuously. He looked at her. 

‘What is your wife*s name?* she asked. 
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‘Myra,’ he said. 

Then when she had thought about it enough, she put her mouth 
in liis mouth, as if she could have bitten out the word. And they 
struggled together, not heroically, but to bruise each other’s bodies, 
and she swallowed down any suspicion of repulsion that rose in her 
throat to oppose her lust. 

When they had exliaustcd themselves he said to lier, ‘What’s be- 
come of your old man?’ 

Slic told him that Stan had gone wherever he had. 

The man beside her, who was yawning, laughed a low, slow laugh, 
full of collusion. 

Then she sat up. 

‘lUit I love my husband,’ she said. 

And she did. The goodness and sudden perfection of their life 
together were trembling before her, because lost, in the lace of such 
obscenity, foisted on her by a strange dictatorship of the body. 

‘I haven’t said anything against him,’ said the man. T ain’t made 
Iiis acquaintance, and shan’t neither. Probably.’ 

He was grumbling now, as she stepped heavily about the room, 
gathering stockings and things. Her goosellcsh filled him with con- 
tempt for his own impulses. 

They were getting up, wondering. 

Get out of this mess double quick, he said, and could not find 
his collar stud iunncdiatcly. 

Her hands were fixing the disguise of her hair. Soon, she saw, 
nobody would be able to accuse her. She was unrecognizable, except 
to her own desires. These were never dead long, 

‘I would like to go to the city once or twice,’ she said. 

‘Yeah? What would yon do there?’ he asked, without interest. 

‘I’d walk ill the streets and look at the people,’ she said. 

He laughed down his nose. ‘That’s one thing I ain’t done yet.’ 

‘I’d sit by the sea,’ she said, ‘and watch it. And I’d listen to music.’ 

‘*Ere,’ he said, ‘where do I come in?’ 

Now that he was in a position to make a quick getaway, and was 
altogether possessed of himself, he put liis hands on her shoulders, 
so that the ring he wore, which was set with a very small ruby star, 
smouldered. In the counterfeit of this fresh situation she did just 
flash back, commonly enough, putting her breasts against him. 

‘Arc there no other women?’ She laughed. ‘Don’t tell me!’ 

They went out, exchanging more jokes with a brutality that the 
lime seemed to demand. 

She was surprised that she could be one of the flash women. 
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‘So long, Leo,* she said brazenly, looking at the veins in his neck, 
into wliich the collar cut too tight. 

His smooth car was ready. She watched him prepare a deft de- 
parture. Tlicsc are easy to some. 

‘If I had yer picture,’ he said, ‘I’d keep it iiiidcrneatli the mattress.’ 

‘Good thing you haven’t,* she laughed. 

Then she held her hand straight above her eyes to shield them 
from the metallic light and watch this man drive with such case along 
the dust. She saw with some indifference, almost as if her life had not 
been broken into, except by watching, by her eyes folh^wing the 
smooth passage of a blue car, mingling for a nionieiit perhaps with 
a man’s eyes. Remembering his eyes, though, through dust, these 
were too close, and livery, with little red veins. 

It was in tiiis position, with her straight Iiand held above her eyes, 
that Stan Parker, driving down the road, saw his wife. He still drove 
with sonic thought, one of those old cars they always had. He saw 
Amy standing there. 7’here was the plume oftliat dust. It was floating 
and disintegrating but still attached. 

As Stan drove in at the gate, on which the kerosene tin was 
nailed for the bread delivery, he waved at Ins wife, because this was 
liis habit. She was still standing there, stiff. She liad not taken down 
that straight hand. As he got down from the car he too began to 
move with wooden limbs. 

He cleared his throat and said, ‘I saw Merle. Slic’s willing to come 
on Thursday and give you a hand with tlie curtains.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ she said. 

She had lorgotten. 

What would they say next? she wondered horribly. 

Rut the machinery of their lives had stion sucked them in. 

Except that they were talking in stiff voices, with words like dry 
sticks that would have broken under slight pressure, nothing changed 
much. If they did not look at each tether, it could have been that, 
through King experience, they knew what they would see. But 
Stan Parker listened to his wife a lot, those sounds that she made 
about the house, or calling hens, or speaking to cows, or her breathing 
even, and most of all her silences. All these sounds with which 
he had been familiar too, mt>st of his life, like the beating of his own 
heart, were suddenly swollen, and his own heart was intolerable 
in liis ribs. 

‘Last night’, she said at one stage, commg to him in horror, ‘the 
rats killed another hen. One of the good ones.’ 

She had come to liim so that he should do sometliing. 
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‘Wc must bury it/ he said, moving his dry limbs. 

‘But what can we doV she said, standing there. ‘They ate the head 
ofFand tore out the inside. It is a horrible thing, Stan. And if they keep 
on, now that they have bcgim, tearing our good fowls to bits - * 
She could not say any more, but waited for him. 

He did not know what to do. 

‘We can put down poison’, he s.ud, ‘outside the slieds.’ 

‘Not poison, Stan,’ she said. ‘We might poison some dog or cat.’ 

Then neither of them knew what to do. 

Amy Parker became quite obsessed over tlie impcntancc of tliis 
issue, she had to, and while in the grip of lier obsession three or four 
more hens were killed and devoured by rats. 

‘Now that they have begun they will not stop,’ she protested. 

He beard her above the tapping of his spoon upt^n an egg, that 
he would eat for his breakfast, but that first he must examine most 
carefully. If he was unable to accept the importance of her problem, 
he was also unable to solve his own. But from hearing her talk he 
did look at her eventually, and saw that her hair was untidy, and 
knew that he loved her. 

‘Perhaps we should try the poison,’ she hesitated. 

She had seen Inin lot)k at her, which was what she wanted, and 
was reassured. 

But he was less certain than before. lie went outside and begun 
to feel his pockets for his tobacco pouch, which was not there, he 
realized with sudden anger, and rummaged in his pockets over and 
over for what was mislaid, or even lost. His hands were catching in 
the folds and confines of his clothes, liis bony hands. Sweat was in 
his eyes now, and behind liis knees, for it was inconceivable that 
habit should be thus destroyed. His pouch. And he began to walk 
about slowly, almost totteriiigly, tecling his way through the situation, 
like some blind man, and through his thoughts, trying to arrive at 
where he might have put the pouch, which was a little rubber bag 
with a twist at the top, an old tiling that liad turned black. 

In the shed he used as a workshop, and in wliich he was searching 
now, he began to despair of finding the pouch, and he flung down an 
iron last that he used when repairing boots. There was immediately 
a clatter and chaos of falling tools, and a sweet smell of shavings and 
sawdust shot up. The lost goodness was unbearable in the narrow 
shed. So he stood there panting and sweating, and remembered his 
wife when she was tliin and rather shy. He remembered her, of all 
times, with a moutlifiil of clothes pegs, fixing washing on the line. 

In that rainy light, between clouds, in the light of blue, blowing 
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sheets, she appeared so simple and touching, it was not possible 
for such things to happen. If I put them out of my head, he said, 
they cannot. But the event continued to occur. It drove back into his 
mind attached to a plume of dust. He heard the slamming of a car 
door. He imagined, or tried to, and coiihl not imagine the words 
spoken. Other people, even the innocent, or strangers, speak mys- 
terious and perhaps explanatory words, which die witliin earshot. 

So that in the end there was nothing he could seize on. He stood 
there fingering the liieroglyphics of the workijcncli, that had been 
chiselled into the wood, and as he stood he remembered miserably 
that he had lost something, which finally his mouth told him was 
that old rubber tobacco pouch, wliich he would not have lost for 
anything, altliough perished, he was used to the shape of it. 

When he did find the pouch, by kicking it with his toe as it lay 
on a path, he began at once to rub trembling tobacco between his 
palms, and to stuff his pipe with a good wad. He should have been 
comforted, but he was not. 

There was much that comforted the woman, on the other hand, 
who was able still to see tilings in their persistent shapes, whether it 
was a cloud swelling, or some weed she bent to look at, and wliich, 
in the absence of true flowers, was a flower, a common blue thing, 
but pleasing. There was a certain amount that she allowed herself to 
remember, and a certain amount that she compelled herself to forget. 
This arrangement is admirable, if possible. And she would think too 
of the many ways in which she might show her affection for her hus- 
band. A great warmth enveloped her at that time, of safety and con- 
trition. ^cr contrition did indeed signify her safety, it began to 
seem. 

So the woman walked in what remained of her garden, her face 
fresh and absorbed in autumn air. Sometimes a dog came, a big 
yellow rangy thing, that had attached himself, some kind of a 
kangaroo dog, they said. She strolled, and the dog followed, hare- 
footed, or she stopped, and he lowered his neck. She did not like 
that dog. He would appear. He would stand there, just moving liis 
tail, of which the joints were visible. Looking at her. That dog, she 
said to her husband, gave her the creeps. But he was docile. He 
loved her in a tentative sort of a way, moving his neck. But she dis- 
liked him so, frowning at liim. Then the dog would lift his lip, smiling 
and conciliatory, his yellow teeth gnashing for approval. For his 
part he would approve any behaviour he might witness, translating 
through the eyes of love all that is depraved and bestial. If she had 
lived alone she could have been cruel to the dog. As it was, she 
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walked away, quickly, round the comer of the house. And the thin 
yellow dog followed. His light eyes saw her wherever she went. 

The cat, at least, did not watch, and she did, after a fashion, 
return the advances of the cat, under cover of exasperation. The 
cat was furry and insinuating, as he described those slow arcs about 
her legs, or direct, as he backed liis quivering tail against the lavender 
bushes. 

‘Dirty tiling,* she laughed, by now acceptant. 

And the big cat yowled up at her. 

One evening, when the horizon was a thin red line of cold fire, 
she caught up the cat, and was kissing him, holding his vibrant body 
to her breasts. Then she knew that slic was lost, or would be, given 
another opportunity for total destruction. But would this occur? It 
was so doubtful that the cat began to struggle against the desperation 
that was in her arms, and scratched his way free, and scrambled 
down. Leaving her. 

The woman Amy Parker began to turn out the house during 
those days, to fold quantities of brown paper, to make little hanks 
out of lengths of string, to glance through ohl letters, and come across 
yellow photographs. In one photograph she wore a hat of flowers, 
and was eloquent in shyness as she seldom was in words. This photo- 
graph she stood upon a chest in the bedroom, propped against a vase, 
and would go there guiltily to look at it. Before resuming the busi- 
ness of her house. Arranging and furbishing. 

‘Here arc some handkerchiefs that I put by, Stan, and that you 
have not used,’ she said once to her husband, with the clear over- 
tones of voice used by one whose secret life is cloudier. 

She brought the pile out to show that it was true, that there should 
be at least this between them. She was a good wife, putting a hand- 
kercliief in his pocket before he went on a journey, and brusliing 
the fallen hair from liis collar with her hand. He accepted all this, 
of course. And today, which was the day he had agreed to advise 
a young man, a Peabody, about the purcJiasc of some land at Hunger- 
ford, which is the other side of Bangalay. 

When she had done her duty she watclied liiin go. He was staring 
up at the sky, as if to read its intentions, then starting the car, which 
he always did rather badly, looking closely at the panel. And as 
she watched this erect and lionourablc man she realized with blinding 
clarity that she had never been worthy of him. This illumination 
of her soul left her weary, but indifferent. After all, she had done her 
material duty in many ways. Putting a clean handkcrcliief in his 
breast pocket, for instance. She was standing there, as she had stood 
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many times in church, with people around her who had apparently 
realized their spiritual aspirations, whereas she could not rise, could 
not discover to what slic should aspire. In time the knowledge 
that some mystery was withheld from her ceased to make her angry, 
or miserable for her own void. She accepted her squat body, looking 
out from it, through the words of canticles, in dry acceptance of 
her isolation. 

So, now, she was looking at her husband^ as he started on that 
journey. 

Then she went back into the house, from which she had swept 
most of the dust blown there by the droughty winds, and which was 
now clean but fragile. Her circulation was not very good that morn- 
ing, her bones were brittle, and she walked about nervously amongst 
the bright furniture. She longed for some event of immense import- 
ance to fill the house’s emptiness, but it was most improbable that it 
would. Glittering, dusty light spilled from the mirrors. 'I hat was all. 

After looking round, which was foolish, because she was alone in 
the house, she went to the mirror in the front room, and on this 
mirror she wrote the word Li'o. She could just sec it, written in the 
smudge of her finger. As a spoken word she disliked it, for some 
coarseness that she could feel in her mouth. But she had iir^/er 
written it before Even here, in silence, it was shameful, if desirable. 
So she looked at it. In this way invocations are made. But when the 
breath was tight in her chest she rubbed out the name savagely. 

After she had taken a bucket of scraps to throw to the fowls, and 
derived some benefit from having these roiiml her in their blameless- 
ness, slic came back and found him sitting on the veranda, eating 
from a little paper bag. 

‘How did you get here?’ said her mouth. 

‘Same way,’ he said, between stufling in what were apparently 
peppermint lollies, she could smefl them now, in his vicinity. 

‘That is a fine sort of welcome to give a man,' he said, full of 
peppermint. 

‘I did not mean it that way,’ she said, putting down the bucket, 
bowing her head to whatcvei might happen, and wijn’ng her hands, 
which he looked at glancingly, to sec that they were broad, and 
cracked by cold mornings. 

‘I have been on the grog two nights running,’ he said, wincing. 
‘Don’t ask me how. These things happen. And smoke - Christ, I 
have curdled me stomach. 1 have given them away, the smokes.’ 

He tossed the little bag, in a ball, that fell upon the hard ground 
and lay tlicre. Then he belched once and said, ‘Pardon me.* 
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Amy Parker looked at tlie little ball of paper, wliich was a point 
of burning white, and most necessary. 

‘1 have never been really drunk,* she Siiid. 

But it was not necessary to explore the shallows wlicn she had 
reached the depths. 

‘You gotta do something,’ he said. 

And suddenly, although it was the back veranda, he had drawn 
her with him into the same waiting-room, very stpiare, witli blank 
walls, Tliey were sitting there waiting, though presently disgust 
began to come tiver his face for some past nausea. She \sas so still 
by this time she could hear the shape of objects. 

What will he tell me? she wondered. 

In expectation, considerable litheness had crept inu^ tluise pepper 
trees round which lowls were scratching. IIkmc was a nervosity of 
fronds just twitching in a little breeze. I'he woman remembered 
how, uts a girl, she had run up the side of a hill, gathering her breath 
and laughing, and had lain on the top. She temembered the cool 
touch of the fronds of pepper trees, and now this same smoothness 
and litheness had returned to her, if she could tell lum. 

But the man looked, and saw the sallow woman sittmg by the 
scrap bucket, :md her stixkings, old stockings certainly, which she 
wore about the place, were dragged round, and wrinkled. 

‘Well,* he said, ‘1 was out tins was. fhought I’ll look ui and have 
a word, like, Friendsliip don’t cost notliing and is a lovely tiling.* 

He sat with liis hands resting on his pursy thighs, very deliberate, 
bvery thing he saul or did would be deliberate now. 

Christ, It would have to be. 

‘We have been busy these few weeks,’ she said. ‘We have had 
several calvings. 1 here was one in the middle of the night, poor 
thing. Stan had to tetch the vet. But it w.is all right in the end. A 
little heifer.* 

She sliifted on her upright chair, which grated. 

Ah, she could have expressed to this nnui, or not necessarily man, 
to some human being, visions of great and pL nianent beauty. But 
shifting light destroyed that side of the house on which they sat, 
leaving their minds in sh.idow. 

‘1 feel crook,’ said the man Leo, holding his stomach and tliinking 
about himself. ‘It don’t do to racket around, 1 got ulcers, or sometliin.’ 

He stood up. 

When Amy Parker saw^ his back, w^hich was broad and still young, 
inside the flash suit that had worn shiny over those country roads, 
she said loudly, ‘You should sec a doctor, Leo. 
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*They*d. skin yer\ he said, *for a botde of poison. Some of that 
white stuff. I know.* 

She passed so close to him that her hand brushed the cloth of his 
coat, but it did not answer. 

He began to tell her of a cousin of his father’s who had died of 
a cancer. 

So that she was not to come closer to tliis man, she saw, or per- 
haps to anyone. Each one was wrapped in his mystery that he could 
not solve. This man and woman already remembered with surprise 
the excesses of their bodies, and forgot what else liad been attempted. 

‘So they buried Cousin Herb,’ said the man Leo. ‘His funeral 
was wrote up in the Advocate, And what he had done. Though not 
all of it. He was a bit slippery, but a decent bugger.* 

The man Lco*s sweat had begun to cool, knowing that they had 
cased past tlK dangers into that placid state from which you can 

E retend tliat tilings have not happened. He might soon tell a joke, if 
e could think of one. 

‘Of course they arc inventing cure’, Amy Parker said, ‘for all those 
diseases, all the time.’ 

‘Oil,’ he said. ‘Yairs.* 

Remembering. 

‘It is wonderful’, she said, ‘to read of science.’ 

And presented to the knife the grey muscles of her throat. Grey 
of floorboards, she saw, and of earth, that had been tamped down 
by people coming and going through a drought. She pushed back a 
lock of hair, which was grey too. She had reached that time of grey. 
It woulcLbc calm, though. 

‘Gotta be twisting the old Ford,’ the man Leo was saying. 

So they walked out between those stiff rosemary bushes that catch 
at the clothes, and he got in, and drove off, and would not come again. 

In the afternoon Amy Parker began to absolve herself of all that 
had not happened. She felt old indeed, now that the race was run, 
but tliis state did also enjoy a kind of superiority. She began to re- 
member disagreeable details of tlie man who had ceased to be the 
shadow of her desire, the way the hair grew on the nape of his neck, 
in red whorls, a habit of talking about himself, the smell of pepper- 
mint. And as her flesh slowly ceased to tick, she thought that she 
would love the silence. 

Things that she had known began to return. That old rosebush, 
thorny and homy, which they had planted in the beginning. A sew- 
ing machine widh an intricate treadle. A white jug with a brown 
crack. She looked at these with conviction. 
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But she would not think about her husband yet. 

When, in the afternoon, a young man came and said, ‘Where is 
Stan, Mrs Stan?’ she did look up in genuine surprise. 

It was that young Peabody, the nephew of Ossie, all dressed up 
in blue serge, that was to have met Stan I^irker to inspect the land 
at Huiigerford. 

‘Why, Joe, Stan went to meet you,’ Amy Parker said, look- 
ing at the clock. ‘He left here, I couldn’t say when, but some 
time.’ 

She could not judge time since several years of her life had passed 
in instants. 

I’hc young man laughed, and hesitated, and wondered what he 
should do. 1 Ic was awkw'ard before the wives of men that he knew 
well. 

‘ 1 don’t know what to advise you,’ said Amy Parker. 

Young men moved on a different pl.ine. Their eyes did not see 
older women. The sons even had shallow eyes for the mothers. This 
one, who could have been her sou. stood sideways at the door, so 
that he should not see her. His blue, blazing tie oflcstive satin was 
arched on his chest, for himself, or a formal occasion. 

Presently he drifted away, and she had not gathered what he in- 
tended to do, or what anyone w^ould do. 

Later in the afternoon, and more particularly at night, when the 
work was doiu-, and everything washed and arranged in cupboards 
or on racks, dutifully, Amy Parker was compelled to think about 
her husband; he came forward, who had stood not so far back in 
her mind. She had been listening for him, she knew, some time now. 
Faint sounds of wind and animals drifted in the darkness. Darkness, 
stars, and cloud wx*rc streaming awa\ from her as time passed. The 
frail chairs in the rooms were apathetic. 

Whatever is to happen now will happen in spite of me, she realized. 
She was standing against a wiiulow fr.ime, and shivering, because 
it was cold really. Solitary stais trembled, rlien she put her head 
against the frame and gave way to her owm solitariness, which she 
feared, though did expect. 

When Stan Parker returned, shortly after leaving, to pick up the 
hundred-foot measure he had intended to take on the expedition 
with young I’cabody, but forgotten, when he did see the blue car 
shilling in the ruts and dust, he knew this was something he had 
both expected and feared. Then he felt how very frail was the little 
wheel on which his hands lay. Visions of violence rose up in him like 
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blood, and boiled over. His lips were bliibbery as he took an axe 
perhaps, or a hammer, or his own hands gave a quick answer. 

But in the Iiollow before the house, where the cypresses were 
just moving, heavily, sufFooitingly, under sheets of dust, liis own 
breath began to suffocate him in his throat, and he turned the car 
round, with those jerky, unconvincing movements made by the 
steering of old cars, and drove back along the road. He settled down 
tlien to what would very likely be eternity. Or he would make some 
decision. 

Stan Parker drove in his high, ridiculous car along those roads. 
Most of the flesh had left his face. He drove past Halloran’s C'orner, 
and the turn off to Moberlcy. People who did not know what 
had happened were continuing to live their lives. An old woman in 
a big hat was cutting dalilias, convinced that this momentarily was 
the activity of mankind. She looked up, shading licr eyes to see, 
but her sun had yellow petals. And Stan Parker drove on. Two 
children near Baiigalay were looking at something in a tin, from 
wliich soon they would begin to tear the wings. Under their cold 
gaze the um verse had shrunk to the size and shape of a doomed 
beetle. 

The man drove on. He entered and left suburbs of distinct siniiiar- 
ity. People walking in the streets turn their heads sharply to look at 
anything that does not convince. Was there perhaps sometliing in 
that car, something to fear, or hate, or just to stare at curiously, a soul 
exposed? 

The car drove on too quickly over one crossing, then across several. 
At one corner a woman tilting a pram did almost scream. But 
asphalt was apathetic in that glare. Tlic old but deliberate car drt)ve 
on. In it a man in middle age, rather upright, in best clotJics. Neither 
a drunk nor a madman, by any •evidence ; it appeared rather that 
some vision of actuality had got the better of liiin, and he was 
stuck in it, rigid, forever. 

So the car ran on, into the city, to wliich Stan Parker had not 
come since that visit on his son’s accoimt, and which began now to 
swallow the loose and dusty car by devious channels. Time trickled 
down the man in sweat, and particularly behind the knees. It was a 
long time, he felt. Some walls of grey concrete had sweating pores, 
the cement pointing of others, in brick, had crumbled and fallen in 
places, the hugger-mugger shopfronts on the other hand were too 
intricate and brittle, and stood back beneath awnings. So he drove 
on, sweating with cold ooze of concrete almost, and remembering 
the grey face of his mother as she lay on the bed, an old woman 
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with her eyes closed. The dead were moistening their lips as he 
drove that old rattle-box along, choosing a moment. 

If I drive it, if I drive it now, he said, swerve in, into any wall, 
now. But he continued. One wheel was wobbly. He was continuing. 
Bitter, agonizing sweeps of grass with the frost on it, with the sun 
on it, trees turning up silver in a wind, or just the dead trees, to 
which he had always been mysteriously attracted, consoled as he 
rode amongst their silences, through a silence of grass, drifted tliis 
side of glass and concrete. So his life was contiiuiuig. His wife was 
walking in grass. Amy came up the dead grass, the long leafy switches 
trailing from her hands, that she threw down aftei wards, after telling 
liim those lies which were apparently necessary at the moment. 

Everything is necessary, though it is important to discover why. 

He stopped the car then. It drew' up neatly and soberly at a curb, 
after failing to rise to the heights of tr.igedy and passion. I could not 
kill myself, like that bloke Ciage, Stan Parker knew, 1 do not know 
why, but 1 could not. All round him were the terribly deliberate 
faces of the inhabitants of the city, going on the errands of their 
peculiar lives. The man in the car, whose hands were empty now 
that they had given up the wheel, did not know much, except pos- 
sibly his wife’s form and those glimpses he had had of her soul, and 
those experiences in wliich he and she had been interchangeable. 
For a moment he saw Amy’s face, that had died in some dream, and 
in the streets of sleep he was calling to her, his tic flying, and the 
streets were empty. 

T hen he got out quickly, out of the old car, bumping liis head, 
because he was t.ill, and invariably forgot about opening up too 
soon. He got out, and went into the pub that was on that corner, and 
ordered a glass of pale beer with thin froth on the top, and drank it 
down. It tasted sour. He drank several of the wretched beers, with 
pauses of recognition for liis act. Ijien he was drinking. And con- 
tinued for some time. 

Several men talked to him in that swill pot, whicli was lined with 
white tiles for the greater reson.uice ot memory. Men who held 
their faces close to his were convinced by the jerky pageantry of 
all they had done. This conviction shone from their faces, some- 
times spilling over in tears for motives or gestures of the past, that 
they had not recognized till now, in recitation. They had grown. 
They were heroic. AU these men, rocking on their heels or inclining 
gravely, were anxious for Stan Parker to assume their size, to tell 
them something from his own lieroic life. So they inclined, and 
waited. There was one thing to tell. But he could not. 
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^Go on* he shaking the hands from off the sleeve of his 
coat. ‘Leave me. There’s nothing to tell.* 

Several surprised gentlemen mumbled through respectable lips 
of purple grapcskins, ‘What’s got into ycr, mate?* 

‘Tell what?’ 

‘The flickin truth is not told, so nobody asked for it, or nothin. 
See?’ 

Stan Parker looked round at the place, seeing that it was now 

E full, and wri tiling, yet he was alone with his thoughts, could 
Lt a wall, if he chose, between the heads of eels. So that the 
water, which was flowing where the grass had been, rowed past, and 
he could have caught at the old ram by the horn. But it was now 
too late. This is the key to me, Amy, he said, I cannot see things in 
time. 

Ah, she was laiigliing and gurgling, it was all water in there, and 
slapping her tiles with strange hands that were wearing veins and 
rings. He could not look closer because of the extreme bestiality of 
what he already saw. This was the worst yet because until now his 
thoughts had not put on flesh. 

After tills he began to go outside, many coats and yellow, tliin 
overcoats opening willingly for him to pass, until he was out, or liis 
legs had carried liim there. He was tittuping. He was opening and 
closing. He got round the corner to some side street, of which he 
could not read the name, while trying; it seemed so necessary to 
locate a degradation. And old banana skins. There was a paper sky, 
quite flat, and white, and Godless. He spat at the absent God then, 
mumblijig till it ran down his ciiin. He spat and farted, because he 
was full to bursting; he pissed in the street until he was empty, quite 
empty. Then the paper sky was tearing, he saw. He was tearing the 
last sacredness, before he fell down amongst some empty crates, 
mercifully reduced to his body for a time. 

When he returned to liimsclf a man with a wart and some mission 
for night-watching was looking above crates and saying, ‘Hi, mate, 
you fell down.’ 

The purple lights of night were drifting in the side street. 

‘Get up,’ said tlie man, whose form could have been large, but 
it was iiightbound. 

‘You have soiled yer good suit,’ the man said. 

Stan Parker got up. There was nothing to do now but go away, 
which he did, on older legs, away from his soothing saviour, whom 
he would never know better on account of the circumstances. 

The city was adrift with lights, purple and red. He drifted with 
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them. He found the old car. Events had passed over it and left it 
standing. Until he made it flow. Purple and red, blossoming, fell. The 
white lights, though, burned from the brain. The tunnels of trams 
burrowed ciuinsily into other tunnels, of darkness, going somewhere. 

So the man Stan Parker went in a direction that was chosen for 
him, driving round the night, on a curve, it seemed. Sometimes 
tramlines guided him into a groove, giving his conscience a jerk, but 
for the most part he just drove. Now he was less drunk than blurred. 
He was benign now, if unhappy. Sea air began to eat into the land- 
scape, as into metal. He touched the sticky damp on metal, and 
mist on the windscreen. A violet efflorescence hung along the coast, 
on which soft waves sensuously destroyed effort. Here too, he re- 
membered, some people came to kill themselves, leaving their lives 
on the sand together with a little heap of clothes, and swimming 
out to sea till the water entered into their mouths. 

But this man had grown too soft in the night to endure such 
tensions. Nor is it necessary to kill to destroy. 

He got out somewhere on the esplanade, wliich followed the beach 
round. He was looking for somctliing. His legs were wambling for 
the time being, but at that age he was still a good figure of a man, 
without a hat, which he had lost somewhere. Walking along con- 
crete, he looked into windows, sometimes pressing his face against 
them, to focus the blur in those caves into sometliing precise and 
consolatory. He liked to see people sitting at tables, v^hen they had 
left off doing anything and were mciely sitting in each other's pres- 
ence. Then he knew them so closely he could have taken part in 
their lives as it is not possible ordinarily. 

So he was looking into the windows, and in one a face was form- 
ing in more than fact, in memory, was speaking to liim out of thick 
lips. It was a milk bar evidently, in wliich the tliick man stood pour- 
ing glasses of green and pink for youths to drink. Youths showed 
tlieir behinds, and sipped sweet draughts, and belched because they 
had learned how. Wliilc the man poured, his black eyelids entranced 
above the silver cups. 

Why, bugger me, said Stan Parker, if it isn't Con the Greek. 

Ah, he was glad to find the Greek on those shores. Night and 
the sea breezes flowed in with the stranger through the sucking 
door, as he went forward cjuickly to touch somctliing that he 
knew. 

‘It is Mr Parker,' cried the Greek, emerging from behind his 
eyelids. ‘Go on! Waddayerknow! It is Mr Parker, Rini, Soso, Kos- 
tdki, that I spoke about, the bc^ss, remember, when I first came ere, 
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an was workin. Go on, Mr Parker, it is you then. An how is Mrs 
Parker? Good? How do you like it here? This is my place, that 
my wife brought. This is my wife.’ 

Other people quickly came to investigate what had happened. 
They were talking in their bird calls, mature, frizzy girls and rip- 
pling younger ones, the livery, damp boys with early moustaches and 
night eyes. 

‘Pleased to meetchcr, mister,* said Mrs Con."^ 

Her breasts were glad beneath an apron, and her prosperous teeth 
smiled. 

‘You stay,’ said Con the Greek, dashing his friend against his 
chest, ‘an wc shall eat.’ 

‘No. Not stay,’ said Stan Parker, who had not yet rediscovered 
what is possible. He said, ‘ Only for a little. I can’t stay.* 

His bones were feeble. He sat abruptly on an iron chair. 

‘Yes, yes,’ they cried. 

‘I make nice spesscl dinner,’ smiled Mrs Con. 

‘ Soodzookakia,’ spattered a long girl. 

‘Kephterdes,’ shrieked a plumpy one. 

Then they were all screaming, and pushing, and settling it. 

‘You wait,’ smiled the wife. 

Her buttocks were quite confident that went out through a bead 
curtain. Soon the oil hissed. 

‘These are all the children of my wife,’ said Con the Creek, for 
whom the time had arrived to give the shape and content of his life. 
‘All ready-made. Like tliis business. I come here to get ricli, and I 
done well.’ 

The Greek, who had grown a stomach, was stirring his pocket, 
which was full of money and keys. He began to give details of his 
business, the mathematics of success, which in that chant became 
like the words of the songs he had sung, mystical. 

Then Stan Parker, who had lost his substance, and who was hold- 
ing his knuckles to stop the cavern of his mouth, asked, ‘Do you still 
sing. Con, those Greek songs, from the islands?’ 

‘Sing?’ laughed the Greek, shaking his stomach, which was still 
rather small. ‘Nao! What do I wantcr sing for? Young men sing. 
They walk around and stand at corners. I leave it to the kids. They 
gotta use their breath up somehow. They’re too hot.’ 

Then the Greek slapped his friend on the shoulder with liis now 
fat hand, and went outside to give some direction, or make water. 
He was the owner there. He could please himself. He was hard and 
invulnerable, if also soft and fat. 
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Stall Parker, who was no longer certain what he owned, if anything 
at all, found this wonderful. 

‘You must like music then?’ said a girl, coming to the circle of 
marble at which the stranger sat. 

‘Music? Yes,’ he said. ‘1 suppose so. 1 never thought about it 
much.’ 

He had not. His eyelids felt old and dry. Things had a habit of 
occurring t<^ him for the first time. 

‘1 like music,* said the girl, who was thirlccn, fourteen, fifteen, 
it was difficult to tell, but blossoming in an old blue jumper that 
someone Iiad knitted for her, or even for someone else. T am studying 
music,’ she said, ‘and poetry, and domestic science. I have also won 
a state prize for an essay on Soil lirosion.’ 

‘You are leaving notliing to chance,’ said tlie dry man. ‘What do 
they call you?’ 

‘ Pam,’ she said. 

‘That isn’t her name,’ shouted a couple of lean boys who were 
passing just tlien. 

‘Pam!’ they taunted, showing their gums. 

Bi others will wrestle the truth from a sister. 

Tt is,’ site burned back. ‘I am going to be Pam.’ 

‘She is Panayota,’ laughed the boys, pointing their fingers at her. 

So that the girl was forced to sit humbly beneath her eyelids, 
sitting witli the tips of her fingers placed together on the rim of the 
table. 

‘J\anay6ra? That could be worse,’ said Stan Parker, when the 
boys had passed on. 

‘But I don’t want to he Panayota,’ burned the girl. ‘I want to 
choose for myself. 1 am not Panayota. I don’t know what 1 am. But 
It IS not Panayota. I do not know what 1 shall be. So I study every- 
thing. I want to d(^ everything.’ 

She was feverish. 

in the kitchen the oil was hissing, 

‘]!)on’t listen to Panayota,’ laughed the moist teeth of the mother, 
who had stuck her head tor a moment through the strands of her 
bead curtain. ‘She is cra/y,’ she said approvingly. 

The girl, whose h.iir had been washed that day and was fresh and 
brittle, got up from tlie table, so that her dark hair brushed past the 
face of the stranger, who was fixed there for the time being. 

‘I shan’t speak any more,’ she said gravely. T shall play you some- 
thing. That will be better.’ 

The man, who liad smelled her hair, remembered the wliite roses 
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dut smell of tobaccx) when you crush them, but very &mdy, trans- 
lated into rose. So he drew back from the brink of his unhappiness, 
and cleared his throat, which was the dry throat of a man of a 
certain age. 

‘This is lovely,’ said the girl, taking a record and sticking it on 
an old gramophone that stood there on the counter, beside a nickel 
container that held the straws. ‘It makes you feel sad,’ she said, wind- 
ing the box with a groggy handle. ‘But it is beautiful.’ 

‘Listen,’ she said. 

Then the disc began to slur. It was going perpetually over a bump, 
but sometliing did come out. The deathless voice was singing 
wordlessly. A faint silvcrincss of sea air and waves sluiced the counter. 
All acts, past and present, stood transfrxed in that light. 

The girl, who had come and got into her scat again, sliding past 
the man into the circle of his companionship, said intimately, ‘I 
wrote a poem once.* 

‘Was it any good?’ he asked in a loud voice. 

‘At first,’ she said. ‘Then it began to look terrible.’ 

She was talking against the deathless song. She would have liked 
to listen, but she could not. Her own poetry was warmer, more 
actual, more compelling. 

*1 want to get hold of enough money to go to Athens,’ she said. 
‘To visit some relatives. And see the Parthenon.’ 

‘Oh?’ said Stan Parker. 

‘You know the Parthenon?’ 

‘No,’ he said. 

‘It is ^ temple,’ she said. ‘It is all marble. It is, oh, I don’t know, the 
Parthenon,’ she cried desperately, flinging out her arms to embrace 
something that was too big. 

And that cold moonhght of the song was falling out of the box on 
the counter. 

Stan Parker, sitting at the small, cold table, had by this time 
achieved permanence of a kind wliicli the song could not dissolve, 
ebbing and flowing though it was at the iron roots of tlie tabic. But 
this permanence was not worth having, he knew. All things of im- 
portance, in the liquid light of the silver song, are withheld or past. 
All figures that he recognized were turned to marble. So he lay with 
his wife upon the iron bed, which still grew from the rose carpet, 
but dieir limbs were marble. They were frozen together in each 
other’s eyes. I’heir vision was fixed liistorically on that point. 

‘You don’t say much,’ said the girl, who was tired of listening to 
the song. 
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she liad listened many times. She had heard most things, she had 
done most tilings that it was possible for her, within the limits of 
her years, to do and hear, so that she longed for the expansive 
mysteries of other people’s lives. 

‘I say enough,* said the man. 

His mouth was growing resentful. He could have taken a hammer 
and smashed the marble world. And this girl, of what age, in her 
stretchy jumper, who had appeared touching at first, was now re- 
pellent to him, because of his tlioughts. 

She had rested her breasts on the rim of the table, and they were 
the breasts of a woman. 

‘Did you get drunk?’ she asked. 

She had a gap in her teeth, at the side. 

‘Mind your own business,’ he said. ‘You’re only a kid.’ 

So that immediately she was a little girl, with fingers pointing at 
her. 

Just then the song finished, and Panayota had to jump up and 
release the needle froiii the final groove. The man continued to sit. 
They were both exposed now to the loud silence of that room, of 
which the walls were pink and yellow. The girl, who was a little girl 
when she forgot, biting her nails and scratching herself in those 
places which needed it, went to the mirror to see what the man had 
seen. She had begun to hate the oldish man. Who was watcliing her. 
hi the mirror she assumed the positions of women, sticking out her 
breasts in the sagging jumper, and following the line of her lips with 
her tongue. 

‘How old are you?* asked the man, leaning forward across the 
table. 

His own voice sounded lewd, but he was not surprised, sensing 
he had not reached the depths. 

‘How old?’ asked the girl relentlessly. 

So that the gap in her teeth showed. 

There were saints on the ceiling, with pointed, painful faces, and 
heaps of fiuit. 

‘Yon are die only one to ask questions,’ laughed the little girl, 
pulling her hair down in a fresh game, and sucking in her cheeks till 
they looked hollow. 

‘Hi, Pam,’ said some boys, coming in. 

Who sat on stools, their shouldcrblades showing through their 
singlets, and their tliighs through mauve pants. 

‘Mint Crush’n Banana Sundae,’ said the boys. 

‘Ach,’ Panayota replied. 
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But she went with some grace, handling the snakes of spoons, and 
the little cups that mould the icc cream. 

Then girls came, two sisters or friends, who blushed and giggled 
at the same tilings, and who wore the same caps witli tassels hanging. 
These girls ordered a purple juice that siaincd their mouths. They 
rubbed their bottoms on the stools and giggled. All was lewdness 
now as the girls aJid youths spoke in secret languages or made 
signs. And Panayota moved above, bcliind the counter, of all worlds. 
Those eyes, remembering the poem perhaps,^ of moonlight, looked 
at the man at his island table, and beyond. 

The Stan Parker, who was surrounded by space and lewdness, 
was growing desperate. The brown hands of saints, descending 
dirough die leaves, offered suggestive fruit. The girls and boys were 
singing some song that they alone knew. But he could learn perhaps. 
He would follow the eyes of Panayota, who had already told much 
that night, but who was withheld now. As all things of importance 
are withlield or past. 

So the man was getting up in the end, stiff from sitting there all 
diat time, or it was his bones, against the iron branches of the table. 

‘I must go now,’ said Staii Parker. 

Everybody looked. 

But Panayota had to rouse herself out of her rapt chalkiness. 

Then she screamed, ‘What about the soodzookakia that Munima 
has cooked?’ 

He saw the horror in her eyes. She was sucking a lolly too, and 
her mouth was wet. 

‘I am sorry,’ said Stan Parker politely. ‘I must go now. I must.’ 

‘It is not nice,’ said Panayota. 

The girls in tassels giggled because there was no other contribution 
they could make, but to the boys it was unimportant, all this. 

At once Stan Parker left the milk bar of CoJi the Greek, wliich his 
thoughts had made intolerable. But these also followed him in the 
moist night, as if they would destroy such parts of liiin as were left. 
In tliis state, in wliich the sea also was taking part, folding over and 
over, and the remote, and now tragically irretrievable song that the 
girl had played on the old gramophone, he walked down to where 
the concrete was becoming sand, and found a woman lighting 
cigarette from a stub. 

‘Gawd,’ she said, ‘I would burn me flickin finger off to save the 
last draw.* 

Her lips did, indeed, look greedy, sucking fire from the little point 
of red ash. 
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‘I was sitting here’, said the woman, ‘because I felt sick. I’d been 
mixing them at the home of a friend, whose husband had gone to a 
lodge. I am not always like this. I don’t say I am not above a glass. 
Or two. Or don’t keep a bottle in the ice-chest. Of nice beer. Do you 
like cats?’ the woman asked. ‘I have cats. I have six, or seven, no 
six, Hairy died. There is Nona, and Phyllis, and Little Uii. But you 
are not interested. And I don’t blame ycr. I am sick of cats, bloody 
cats everywhere, in the bath. Only when you wake up, before you 
pull die blinds up, and there is that brown light, and doves, it is 
morning you know, then you have got the cats, they are all around, 
snuggled into your arms, and some cats like to get under the bed- 
clothes.’ 

Stan Parker, who had listened to tliis woman until he had grown 
tired, had got down beside her on the warm ScUid. Here her breath 
came over him in a metallic blast, but the smell of the wonnui was 
less fetid than his own condition. Disgust had died in him. 

So he put liis head in the woman’s lap. 

‘You feel like I do,’ she said, following the shape of his face 
with her hand. 

‘You arc hungry,’ she said. 

He began to caress old matted fur. 

‘What is it you want, dear?’ she asked, swelling with hope out of 
that shrivelled state in which nature had dumped her. 

‘Shut up,’ he said diabolically. 

He could have killed the old tart, making liis necessity hers, and 
did put liis liands on her throat, and press, a little, where there was 
a string of beads, and a medalhon, or somctliing. 

Alililililih, made the woman’s mouth. 

‘All right,’ he said into her face. ‘1 was still wondering if I could 
kill myself. But I couldn’t. Not even now.’ 

Tile woman continued to scream. 

He got up and ran along die beach, stumbling across many furtive 
lusts, and strange driftwood, and soft sand. 

When he had gone some way, and the screaming woman had run 
down, and a whistle had pierced die darkness, and lights were gather- 
ing roiuid the scene he had left, he beg;in to feel sorry for the cat- 
woman, whose confidences he liad broken, iuid throat bruised. 

Ah, he said, holding his head till it was not liis, but a melon hanging 
ill his liands, I am finished, 1 must go home. 

. The sea did not contradict. 

By the time Stan Parker was driving over tlie bumps on the road 
from Durilgai towards liis place, and particularly past those few 
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panels of fence that he had put off straining because of an apathy 
in him, that cinematographic strip of life which had been flickering in 
front of him until now, was already most unreal. But only because he 
had lived it. Once he had been to the pictures, or twice, to be correct, 
and there his blood had collaborated to the last flicks of celluloid. 

Now, though, the shabby grass and scraggy trees censured things 
past. Only the present is real, returning tq. familiar places. Stan 
Parker, driving the rickety car, looked once more at the skin on his 
hands. Till that hollow in which the cypresses rose from the dust, 
and dust rose to choke, from under and in spite of the dew. 

He was again choking, but drove on quickly beyond reach of 
one thought, and negotiated die gateway with smoothness, almost 
polish, and eased up finally in the back yard. 

That big dog got up and came forward, lowering his neck and 
showing his yellow teeth for guilty gladness. 

Why has this dog always been guilty? he wondered. 

Amy Parker, who had looked out of the window and seen her 
husband, got die pan, because her responses had long been regulated, 
and threw in a dollop of fat, and broke open diree eggs, which quickly 
curdled on the pan. 

‘Have you finished down there?’ he asked. ‘With the cows?’ 

‘Yes,* she said, ‘I finished.’ 

She brought him food and things to cat with. 

She brought a cup of milky tea, which she stood there drinking, 
and chewing at a crust of dry bread in rather ugly but usual fashion. 
This was her habit, while talking to him. 

‘Last night I nearly forgot Bella’s calf,* Amy said. ‘Bella was 
wild. She was running round the yard hollering. She was quite des- 
perate, poor thing, when I let it out. It is a pretty little calf, Stan. It 
is growing stronger. It will be a fine calf. And from Bella.’ 

So she spoke to him. 

When he looked at her, or vdthout looking, he saw they had 
entered a fresh phase of life, that somctliing was spent. Amy moved 
about the kitchen. Her hair was flat and quiet, that she had smoothed 
down. In the stove she put wood, for a moment allowing the fire 
to shoot out. But she quickly damped it down. 

‘The wood is nearly done, Stan,’ she said. 

Yes, later he would chop some more. 

Then, do we know, he said, that tliis did happen? But he could 
not answer for any of liis Hfe. Let alone tlie lives of other people, in 
particular liis wife’s. 

In this same spirit Amy Parker went about, taking things up and 
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putting them down, waiting to be enlightened. What she did expect, 
in fact, was that some enlightenment would come from without. But 
it did not, and she continued to feel used up, and to remember with 
shame and wonder the way she had torn off her stockings, and they 
liad lain on the floor in grey pockets. 

How thin her face was now if she touched it, but she did not look 
at it. 

In time the man and woman came to accept each other’s mystery, 
that the roof could not contain. Sometimes at night they would wake 
singly and listen to each other’s breathing, and wonder. Then they 
would fall asleep again, because they were tired, and would not 
dream. Habit comforted them, like warm drinks and slippers, and 
even went disguised as love. 



Chapter 19 


Some time after the wedding, not at once, but after they had settled 
into the house, the Forsdykes went down to sec her parents. 

‘You will be bored, of course, but it is tune you faced up to it,’ 
Thelma said, making her husband responsible (or any delay there had 
been. 

The husband cleared his throat but otherwise did not contradict. 
He drove. He selected a gap between two cars and drove through 
with some dash, though not ordinarily possessing it. He was a prudent 
man. His air, which was of an Fnglish make, neither old nor new, 
neither elongated nor low, of a good, negative colour, did not reveal 
his economic status. It had been chosen for this reason. 

‘You are in a draught,* said Mr Forsdyke at last, and because, as a 
husband recently created, it was time that lie tliouglit of some 
tenderly considerate but practic.il thing. 

‘Oh no,’ said his wife, who for some weeks had been taking time 
off from her health. 

But he reached across her, absently or knowing better, and wound 
up the glass of her window. 

Then she smiled, and breathed languidly, and touched the window 
witli her glove. She was ever so content, in love, she would have 
said, if she did not suspect that such an admission would have been 
contrary tc) that good taste she had begun to learn about. But she 
was in love. She thought in amazement of her house, of which the 
paint shone between laurels in the afternoon, or she stood in the 
darkness, secretly, to look, and the house was a fixed framework of 
light, round wliich tossed an unrury suggestion of trees that other 
people had planted. 

The parents had been to the house on one occasion since the 
wedding. If they had not been to the wedding, it was because, obvi- 
oasly, it might have been embarrassing. But on an afternoon visit, 
alone, they were appreciative and hushed. They brought eggs and 
a few enormous oranges. Witnessing the decency of her parents, the 
daughter was for a moment sad that she liad liad to abandon them, 
but quickly put her hands in the pockets of her cardigan, and from 
behind its texture recovered a sense of reality. 

‘They arc sweet things, of course,’ she said now, inside her fur 
collar. 
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'What?* asked Mr Forsdykc, whose other name was Dudley. 

When he drove he did not care to have liis attention diverted from 
the road. He was a painstaking man. This capacity for taking pains 
was, in fact, his greatest vanity, and although an iimocent one, might 
become unbearable. 

‘My mother and father,’ said Thelma Forsdyke. 

As if his attention were necessary to those of her thoughts which 
she was stating. 

She was fascinated by a cairngorm, surrounded by little pebbles, 
that her mother had worn on their visit. She had seen this as a little 
girl, but forgotten. 

‘Mother is overemotional, I should say. That is half the trouble. 
But Father, you will have to admit, is a sterling character.’ 

Mr Forsdyke drove on, frowning at the road, wliich should ordi- 
narily have soothed. 

‘What trouble is there?’ he asked. 

‘No exact trouble j' said his wife, examining her gloves and fitting 
tliem more tightly, perfectly, to her liands. ‘Just the business of two 
people discovering each other by degrees, and not discovering enough, 
as they live together.’ 

In the short time that they had been married, Mr Forsdyke had 
grown surprised at his wife, and would also have been proud of in- 
timations of intellect, if he had not suspected the slippcriness of 
human nature. 

Thelma Forsdyke sighed. She read a great deal when she was on 
her own. Sometimes her nostrils grew quite pinched scenting all that 
she had to accomplish. But slie did have many atternoons. 

‘They seem perfectly str.iightiorward people to me,’ said the 
solicitor, to whom simphcitx was a retuge. 

‘You do not like them,’ said his wife, but lightly, so that it would 
exonerate the husband slie had chosen, ami with whom she was still 
pleased. 

‘That is pure nonsense,’ laughed the husband with clear good 
nature. ‘But 1 did not marry them.’ 

Their high laughter mingled in agreement. Their heads turned 
on their upright necks, and tb.ey looked into each other’s faces. At 
tlus moment Thelma Forsdyke could have committed any dis- 
loyalty towards her parents. 

Why did I marr)- I'helma? wondered Dudley Forsdyke. 

Everybody had wondered at first liow Dudley Forsdyke came to 
get caught by that girl at the office. Efficient, of course, but a pale 
girl, skinny even, with noticeable elbows, and the upper vertebrae 
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visible beneath her obUvious skin. The care of her shining hair was 
obviously a duty to which she adhered with passion. Its pale, dis- 
seminated gold was kept bcautifiilly washed. It strayed just enough 
to suggest nature, while avoiding imtidiness. So too her mouth was 
just touched by hand. People were surprised that she should favour 
such careful artifice in an age of deliberate art. Because she was 
almost imperceptibly careful. But she would fiiyilly insinuate herself, 
like air. She had an instinct for floating. There was her voice, for 
instance, on which she had worked, and spent quite a proportion of 
her salary for a time. People remembered her voice afterwards. It 
was really, on second thought, a remarkably agreeable one. Cul- 
tured, without strain. Well modulated, without discarding firmness. 
People in the darkness of the telephone would guess at its owner’s 
nature, or in her presence at those charmels her life took on emerging 
in the evening from the office lift. 

Thelma Parker’s evolved voice had hung between Dudley Fors- 
dyke and endless irritations, even unpleasantness. It was expert in 
sympathy for minor ailments, the deaths of elderly, superfluous 
relations, and all the personal aspects of the weather. It ignored the 
passionate and angry, for passion and anger do regrettably occur, 
and would reduce by incredulity those clients who knew better than 
the law. So tliat not everyone was pleased when that Miss Parker 
passed through tlie room again, aloof but present, carrying in her 
cool hands some awful deed or contract. Or placing on her em- 
ployer’s desk a letter that she dared him not to sign. 

Some were sorry for Forsdyke, who had risked so much on con- 
fidence. But he himself began to like it. Sometimes she leaned upon 
his desk, but correctly, at arm’s length, to explain a point with a 
pencil. And he could smell her hair^ He was fascinated by her wrist- 
watch. As she went out, very quietly, the baize door just breathing, 
the solicitor undid a button of his waistcoat and lifted up his stomach 
in that way which Thelma Parker had described formerly, and 
flicked over a paper, and flicked over another. 

Where is Miss Parker? he asked. 

Miss Parker, they said, has got the flu. 

Then he knew the panic of uncertainty. His desk was covered with 
heaps of unrelated things. Charming women in fur coats and pearls 
made irreverent suggestions on wording. So that he knew Thelma 
Parker was indispensable to him. So he married her. 

If his motives for doing it were sensed rather than reasoned, 
which was extraordinary in one so rational, it was natural that he 
should forget sometimes, and wonder why he had committed that 
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act. As now. In the detached world of the car, on the road from 
wliicli suburbs were falling away, in the wet landscape of a rude 
spring, he was trying to remember what it was that pricked his sense 
of satisfaction. But he could not. He was conscious of barbed-wire 
fences defining tlic road along wliich he drove, and his wife’s coat, 
of some dark, expensive fur, what was it? but he had put it on her, 
and tliat little runnel of water where rain dashed itself against the 
glass, coming in however frequently he screwed the window up, 
coming in to spatter on his face. The dry rest of his body was insig- 
nificant beside that wet patch. This communed with depths of un- 
pl limbed, colder water and unpredictable events. He grimaced rather 
as he drove. The rain was good for the land, though, he said. 

Tlie two people drove on. They looked very delicate, also rather 
silly, from outside the car. They had a purpose, no doubt, but this 
was not apparent, witliout taking into account other forces, other 
mechanisms. Like those little, delicate, trembling springs in the 
guts of a watch. The people trembled and functioned inside the 
glass car, and were sometimes on the verge of becoming upset, but 
recovered themselves for invisible teclinical reasons. 

IVescntly Thelma Forsdyke opened her crocodile handbag, which 
she had bought after noticing quietly tliat such a handbag was carried 
by those women who frightened her, she opened her bag and said, 
‘Would you like a sweet, Dudley?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ he replied and frowned. 

He quite definitely would not. 

But she did produce a little paper bag, and would suck a sweet. It 
was a habit that she had acquired. For comfort’s sake. She did it still. 

it was barley sugar now', it seemed. But her husband, frowning, 
remembered those little sweets, or cachous, scented with sonietliing 
like violet, a synthetic smell, that had drifted on the more irritating 
afternoons above the smells of sealing wax and ink. 

Thelma herself heard the bell at the end of the line, though tlie 
bland flavour of the barley sugar did absolve her to a certain extent 
of past guilt. She remembered those little violet cachous and the 
way he had turned his head, some afternoons. Then many points of 
etiquette she had not yet mastered, but towards wliich she was feeling 
her way, holding on to expensive objects, stirred unliappily inside her. 
The eyes of certain women looked beyond her clothes. She blushed. 

‘Why do some people always have to suck things?’ asked her 
husband. 

Thelma Forsdy^kc shrugged, and looked away, and was obviously 
intending not to answer. 
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Rain was beating at the windows out of a large grey sky. 

She wrenched the glass down and threw out the miserable little 
bag of hot white paper. It fell iimocently. 

* You should not have taken it like that,' laughed her magnanimous 
husband, looking at her, taking a pleasure in his own power. 

If his dry hands had been free he would have patted her on the 
back where the pearls cut across the vertebrj^. 

‘I was not taking it in any particular way,* said Thelma, who 
could learn a lesson very quickly. ‘The barley sugar was growing 
sticky in my bag.’ 

She continued to look about her at the countryside, which had 
become uninteresting, insignificant, since she had achieved position. 
It was existing vaguely in spite of her, she saw, but it was not evi- 
dent to what purpose. Purpose floated in that sea of leaves ]>lastered 
against leaves. The paddocks were fat again. But the houses of poverty 
still stood in them, tumbling down or held up by iron and wire. 
At times a smell of wet fowl manure penetrated the discreet car and 
strayed amongst its fittings. 

Now Thelma Forsdyke wished they had not come. She looked 
at her little diamond watch, not so much to read the time as to assure 
herself by significant movements that events did follow a sequence. 
For this same reason she had started to take lessons in French, and 
was already sitting, though cautiously, always looking, always listen- 
ing, on the committees of several charitable organizations. 

‘This is their road now,* she said, deliberately dissociating her- 
self from the geography of that place. 

The husband’s features, through concentrating on the situation 
tliat must be faced, liad grown thin. 

‘This must be their car now, Stan,* said the mother, looking out 
from behind the curtains she liad washed that Monday. 

She had put powder on her face, and it looked like it, because 
her face was now normally rather wJute, drained either by her age 
or repentance. So the powder lay and did not collaborate. Nor did 
that dress, naturally her best, of a dark blue, of a rough though quite 
good material, it had somehow got twisted round, or it was the way 
it had been cut by Merle Fuilayson, it did not fit at the armpits, 
and had split in one place, though conveniently visible only to others. 
Still, the mother was presentable. She had put on a white collar, 
stitched in on to the thick dress. She would launder such white things 
very carefully and beautifully, starching them just a little, and making 
them look quite primitive in their essential wliiteness. She was 
decent then. 
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And the father, who was determined to look cheerful and credit- 
able, foresaw himself, without great dismay, lost in the silences of 
odd comers with the solicitor his son-in-law. In the room of their 
house in which they waited, and which no longer seemed theirs 
since the approach of strangers stressed its ordinariness, he moved 
about, and listened to liis boots squeak. 

‘Have you cleaned your boots?’ Amy Parker asked. 

‘I have,’ he said, putting out his feet for her to sec. 

There was notlhng now of sufficient importance to be withheld 
from her. 

‘Stan,’ she said, dusting him with her hand, ‘do you like this man, 
the solicitor?’ 

‘1 have nothing against him,’ said the father-in-law. 

She began to laugh, like a girl, in her woman’s body, which would 
have sounded obscene, but the husband was used to obscenity. 

‘Nobody will ever sue you,* she laughed. 

But her husband continued gravely, ‘He seems a good sort of 
man.’ 

‘That is all very well,’ she said; she had stopped laughing, and 
might never have begun. ‘It is not enough to be good.’ 

She stopped there. His eyes, of wliieh the soc kets were hollower 
than they used to be, were not hurt. She had tried repeatedly to 
prise out some of that goodness. She had failed, but would try again, 
as if she did not believe in what she could not touch. 

‘Anyway, his car is good enough,’ said Stan Parker, who was de- 
termined to be agreeable. 

All his movements were cheerful. At most times liis eyes had a 
shaikh w confidence. Lack of expectation, he had found, is easier to 
bear. So too he had discovered an afiection for his wife, wliich is 
less terrible than love. 

Amy Parker had looked out again on hearing the mud fly up. The 
car was there. 

‘Oh, Stan,’ she said, ‘we had better go out, I suppose. Hadn’t we?’ 

Because she was shivering, it was such a rav^ day, she had pressed 
against liim, to restore warmth, and incidentally familiarity, by 
touch. Then they were going out together, and what had to be, was. 
All four people met beside the old rosebush, which was flinging 
little drops of water into their faces, and pricking their flesh, and 
tearing at their awkward clothes. There was a kissing and a shaking 
of hands. All four people were looking at one another, hoping for 
something they could recognize. 

‘Well, dear, you did not have a very nice drive,* said Amy Parker 
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to her 4ftughter. *And Dudley. Nothing is at its best, of course, on a 
day like this.’ 

Even so, Amy Parker was ambitious to become on tliat day some 
character that she had never yet been. 

‘I told him not to expect too much,’ said Thelma, who realized 
that in spite of resolutions her powers of endurance were not great. 

She arranged her good, negative clothes, and received her father’s 
kiss. This was rougher than she had remepibcrcd. She looked at 
his boots. She began to smile wondcringly at all she saw, as if this 
might prove to be some new experience, both amusing and touching, 
and particularly she looked at her father, he was a dear, he had 
given her tliis hope. Men are less positive to most women, and so 
more acceptable. 

‘Dudley knows absolutely notlung about life in the country. 
But he is willing to Icam,’ said Thelma, poised halfway between the 
natural irony of the situation and that kindness of wliicli lier father 
had reminded her. 

‘Thelma has a weakness for making the confessions of other people,’ 
laughed the solicitor. 

He was lifting up his stomach a good deal just then, underneath 
his waistcoat, and letting it fall again. With one dry freckled hand 
he was persuading the corrugations of liis bald head. 

‘He can see all right, whatever there is to sec, but there isn’t 
much to show,’ said Stan Parker without any effort. 

The mother and daughter were surprised, and even a bit an- 
noyed, that he should speak with apparent ease to the dry man 
his son-in-law. They suspected something. Still more, as he was 
making first moves to lead the solicitor away among the wet 
trees. 

‘But it is raining, Stan,’ said Amy Parker to regain control. ‘I 
thought we should have a cup of tea first.’ 

Those thick, white, bottomless cups, remembered Thelma. 

‘It may clear up later,’ suggested the mother, though she did not 
much care, provided the day preserved more or less the shape she 
had decided on. 

‘It has cleared. Look,’ smiled Stan, holding up his h;uid in a 
goblet. 

Very few drops fell. A charitable sky of cold blue prevailed. So 
tliat he laughed at liis own powers. It would have mattered once, but 
did not now. Hence this ease which had overtaken him on liis own 
doorstep. The difficulties of his youth lay thick behind him, even if 
he could not see a way through the comparatively open future. 
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‘It couldn’t have been better laid on/ he said, beginning to lead 
his relations. 

‘Miraculous,’ laughed the solicitor, looking at the sky, at the path, 
here and tliere between bushes, to look at something. 

Stan Parker was sorry for the lost man, and thought that he might 
like him, if given the chance, altliough it was improbable that tliis 
opportunity would occur. 

‘But so muddy,* grumbled the mother, lowering her head and 
frowning at branches that she knew well. 

They went down deviously to the cow yards. There were rounds 
of dung lying in their path. They trailed across the brick floor at the 
empty bails, and along the bank of the creek, where sticks cracked 
beneath the feet and cows looked at them from above blue tongues, 
and along the ploughed land from which corn would spring. The 
mother and daughter were talking about a table cloth, a wedding 
present, that had got stained at a laundry, with iron mould, and the 
mother knew how to take it off. 

Tt Is all very interesting,’ said the solicitor, touching a furrow 
with liis toe. ‘The soil. It is a grand life. And productive.* 

Because it was his life, Stan Parker had never thought of it as 
tliis. It had taken possession of him. But nothing had ever taken 
possession of Dudley Forsdyke, except perhaps liis wife. Suddenly 
he would have liked to be possessed by sometliing, some passion, or 
vice even. The wind was blowing from a southerly quarter and 
twitcliing his mackintosh. 

‘Why don’t wc chuck everything and go on the land, dear?’ he 
called back to his wife. 

‘Why?’ she considered, drawing her fur collar slowly across her 
cheek. ‘Because you would hate it.’ 

His legs were ridiculous in a wind. 

Dudley Forsdyke was so used to examining reports on living tliat 
he had been made driuik suddenly by a smell of life. This came up 
at liim out of the ploughed field and down the wet hill. The sky was 
overflowing with obstreperous clouds. The wind hit liim in the chest. 
Then the vision of ridiculous man returned to him with his wife’s 
words. He did not resent them, the possibility that they were meant 
to hurt, because he deserved such censure for his momentary im- 
prudence. So he made noises in his throat, of agreement, or masoch- 
ism, and continued to stray across the landscape, across all those 
other landscapes in wliich he had not yet lived, and in which he 
would not live wholly until he was beneath them. 

Poor beggar, said Stan Parker, but does it matter? It did not. It 
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no longer mattered. It was easier to walk this way lightly through 
the wind, which no longer opposed him, there was no opposition of 
any kind. The opposition of God, wliich was withdrawn from him, 
left him altogether light and carefree. Once he had been bowed 
down by belief. Each leaf or scroll of bark was heavy witli its im- 
phcations. The man had been weighted who now walked between 
the openings in the wind, liis frank eyes watering a little from the 
sting. The rims of his eyes had sagged slightly with time, giving an 
impression of open wounds, which his wife did not like but did not 
know how to mention. 

‘He knows that he does not like to get his hands dirty,’ said 
Thelma, pursuing her husband Dudley Forsdyke’s back, ‘any more 
than I do. I like to read about the country, though.’ 

‘Do you read much, dear?’ asked the mother vaguely, for tliis was 
an occupation in which she could not quite believe. 

‘I shall never catch up’, said Thelma honestly, ‘now I have begun.’ 

‘It passes away tlie time, 1 suppose,* said Amy Parker, ‘though 
I never ever understood half of what it seems you can read about. 
It is diflerent from what things are.’ 

‘It need not be,* sighed Thelma, but it was a waste of time. 

‘Oh yes. It must,* said Amy Parker. ‘It is all different. People arc 
different in books. They would have to be. It would not be bearable.’ 

She would have choked herself with her own hair in the mirror. 

‘Tliis is the fowl yard, Mr Forsdyke - Dudley,’ she found it 
necessary to say. ‘We don’t go in for them properly. A few layers. 
And these are the young pullets.’ 

She had not intended any of tliis, but they had come that way. 

The solicitor was staring through the wire, smiling at or for the 
fowls. 

‘Arc you interested in fowls then?’ asked Amy Parker. 

‘No,* he said. ‘I don’t know. I hadn’t thought about them before.’ 

The smell of wet fowl manure rose up out of the mud. 

‘Well, they arc smelly tilings,’ said the mother-in-law. 

I shall scream, thought Thelma Forsdyke, inside her incredible 
coat, that could not have belonged to her. 

‘How about that cup of tea. Mother?’ said Stan Parker. 

It was a sensible thing. So they all went inside. 

The front room had been prepared for the rites of tea with a few 
little bunches of early roses, some of which were opening into frail 
flowers, but otliers had been picked too tight in bud and would 
never break, they looked sick. The room had the dark smell of a 
room that has not been lived in. All the furniture was dark and 
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awful to Thelma Forsdykc, who moved amongst it thc^htfuUy. 
she was surprised that she had been able to escape from anything 
so positive. Or from herself. Suspicions of what she had been lurked 
amongst mahogany. So that she was forced ti^ turn quickly to present 
matters. At a clean sweep, it appeared, she look the gloves off her 
long hands, on which the rings glittered without apology. 

Amy Parker, whose breath preceded everything she did, brought 
a big teapot ornamented with lustre, and a yellow cake, and some 
large scones on a glass stand. 

She said, ‘Have you seen the Bourkes, Thel?’ 

At times she did deal blows that were not intended for a particular 
recipient, for those, rather, on whom they happened to land. At 
these times she would have said, I did not mean anything by it, it was 
no more than something to say. 

‘No,’ replied Thelma Forsdyke, looking gravely at her cup. ‘I 
have not seen them.’ 

‘The Bourkes?* asked her husband, who was smiling at every- 
thing he did not recognize or understand, whether the Bourkes or 
that erection in nubbly glass on which the scones stood. 

‘ Sonic relations,’ said Thelma, biting offa very small piece of scone. 
T lived with them at one time.’ 

Her face was quite smooth of expression. She could have admitted 
the Bourkes perhaps, but not herself, in half-coat of dyed lapin. 
It was the age of nougat and magazines. She liad suffered from spots 
for a few months, but treated them by correspondence. 

‘They were very kind,' she said, rejecting a crumb. 

Now from the pallor of her own tasteful room, to which the 
Jiourkes would not come anyway, even if they read the address in 
some newspaper, she could afford to be charitable. She had reached 
that height from which charity is possible. If she did not write an 
actual cheque, and she was generous, it was said by many, she could 
pay off by indifference. She seldom committed herself to emotion, 
which was bad for her health, or to statement of opinion, for tliis 
would have meant having one. Even her restful room was noncom- 
mittal, in which she arranged big bowls of flowers and would spend 
whole mornings trying to control a stalk, with anxiety for the 
general effect. 

How much Thel has learned, mused Amy Parker above her tea, 
and wearing gloves, and reading books. 

‘Poor old Horrie Bourke is sick,* said Stan Parker. 

‘He could die,’ said liis wife, whom tea in strong doses made 
melancholy. 
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ThenfVc are not to escape the Bourkes, decided Thelma Forsdyke. 
She looked appropriately sad. 

She did genuinely become sad in the dark room, though it was 
for herself, that she was burying. The scents of little girls’ flowers 
on sparrows’ graves brought the tears to her eyes. Or nightlights be- 
neath which she was suffocating, before a mother, with those simple, 
primary features that faces wear in the beginning, gave her breath 
back. Thelma Forsdyke sat crumbling cake, the big yellow one that 
had been made too hastily, it had holes. There were many bits of 
herself that she would have broken off and discarded, if it had been 


possible that these would not still add up. 

‘Do you play cards, Dudley?’ asked Amy Parker. 
‘No,’ he said with a smile. 


This decoration had got upon liis face out of turn. Actually he 
was startled that anyone should suspect liim of a taste that suited 
him so badly. What could this woman his mother-in-law know about 
him? Or his wife? Or he himself even, in that strange room, from 
any corner of which an unsuspected habit might arise. The glass stand 
was winking under a cloud of scones. 

‘No,’ he said in a crumbly sort of voice, his mouth was full. ‘I 
have never played cards.’ 

‘We don’t here,* said Amy Parker. ‘Some people like a hand in 
the evening, though.’ 

I must remember to ask her about herself, said Thelma, before 
we go, but remember, it is enough to ask, people do not or are not 
able to tell what is flickering in diem. Asking is a kindness, though. 

Then the solicitor drew himself up inside his suit of good English 
material, a flecked tweed, that will stand instead of virility at a 
pinch, and said, ‘And how is die other one, Mrs Parker, your boy, 
the one I have never met?’ 


This is what we have been waiting for, Thelma Forsdyke knew. 

Because he had got himself into a bit of a mess, the solicitor was 
not sure but he suspected it, he was going to poke around, as cautious 
men do, with a stick. 

The father sat forward now, rubbing tobacco between his hands, 
till the scent of tobacco filled the room, and lus hands were over- 


flowing with it. 

‘Oh, Ray,’ said the mother. 

She cut several pieces of cake, though everyone had finished. She 
left them there. 


‘Ray is well,’ she said, but cautiously. ‘He wiU be coming one 
of these days.’ 
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Then she looked out of the window, from which the weat&er was 
at last withlicld, and they were all looking out, past the cancs and 
leaves, into that greenish light and stillness. 

‘Ray was a lovely boy,’ she said. ‘You will see. Brown skin, red 
lips. Strong. But he did not seem to think we understood. He was 
dodging off down the gully. I could not follow liim. Once there were 
some seabirds come over, and he shot one and buried it. Then he 
was quiet. He thought I did not know, but I could smell it on liis 
hands. Once, that was when he was quite young, there were some 
little puppies that he took and threw’ into a pit out at the back. 
How he cried at night! I couldn’t comfort him for nothing. He did 
these things because he had to. There was a Greek, 1 remember, 
working here some years ago. Ray and the Greek became mates. 
Because he loved liim, Ray could not hurt him enough. No,’ she 
said, ‘I do not understand. But I know.* 

Then Thelma Forsdyke began to feel her chest tighten with dis- 
gust. She began to cough, and no means with her of stopping it. 

The solicitor saw his liat on a chair where he h.id put it on coming 
in. He would be glad to return to where all his possessions were 
arranged. He had cigars in a cabinet, and a collection of stuffed 
hiimniingbirds. 

‘You should not bring up all these? old things. Mother,’ said 
Stan Parker, who had rolled a cigarette of a most uneasy shape. 

‘Why?’ she said. ‘They are not old.’ 

They were not. 

She was looking at him. Then tlic hands of the woman he had 
half-throttled were tightening on his own throat, and girls in silky 
jumpers singing sea songs. There was the man too, the traveller, 
who was big and probably freckled, would come in, sit with his legs 
apart, and tell of country towns, as his kind will, chewing the words 
on tliick lips. And veins in his eyes. 

All were looking at one another, knowing rather than understand- 
ing. The mother and the father were at last together in the house, 
in the presence of witnesses, as they had never dared to be on their 
own. 

‘Would you like a glass of water, dear?’ Amy Parker asked 
Thelma, who was coughing, she could not stop. 

No, no, she said with her head, and drawing on her dark gloves 
of fine suede. 

‘It is not an attack?’ asked the mother hopefully. 

• ‘No,’ coughed Thelma, ‘it is not an attack.’ 

‘It will pass,’ said Dudley Forsdyke very quietly. 
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As if it might, indeed, before he had reached his hat, then thai 
excuse would be removed. 

The mother was making clucking noises against her teeth. 

Stan Parker, who was more or less resigned to that state of god- 
Icssness he had chosen when lie vomited God out of his system am 
choked off any regiirgitative craving for forgiveness, did experience 
a freedom. He looked at the time. It would be time soon to g( 
down to the cows, and on this evening, ' when she would be per- 
suaded to stay beliind and sec to the washing up, he would be quiti 
free in the large, cold shed, the animals in their bails, and his knee- 
beneath his chin, milking. Then the large, raw sky is emptiest, am 
free. He knew this, and was shivering for it inside his unaccusioniet 
waistcoat. 

In the meantime Thcl was going, or Mrs Forsdyke, with hci 
husband. 

Kisses had begun. Regrets hung on the air, and reluctant drop- 
on rosebushes. 

‘Button up your ccdlar, dear,’ said the mother. 

‘It has not got a button,* laughed Thelma. ‘ 'Fhat would be hideous. 

She had overcome her coughing, with assistance of the brutal air, 
or sight of her own car. 

She was ready. Then, on looking back, she did remember that 
she had forgotten to ask her mother to tell about herself, what sort o( 
person she was, and what was happening to her. Well, it could mM 
be helped. 

Then they weic ready, ami drove off. She had forgotten to kiss lu r 
father, because you took Dad for granted, he would still be standing 
there, his hard and surprising trunk, rooted. 

Mr Forsdyke sighed and drove. 

‘Those Bourkes,’ he said, ‘I had never beard of them.’ 

‘She is a purple woman,’ Thelma laughed. ‘Almost always dresseJ 
in blue. But blue.’ 

And as if that were not brutal eiioiigb she added, ‘He is a hoi si 
trainer.’ 

They drove on. 

‘There is no reason', said Dudley Forsdyke, ‘why yon should m't 
be nice to them.’ 

"I hegerm ofgood deeds implanted in others begets a sense of nobility. 

‘And your brother,’ lie .said, ‘Ray, wliom I have not met. Win 
have I never met Ray?’ 

‘There is no reason,’ it was now I'hclma Forsdyke’s turn to say. 
‘He has been away. That’s all. He’ll turn up, I expect.’ 
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Would he? twitched Dudley Forsdyke, wondering what kind of 
iTian his brother-in-law really was. 

The Forsdykes drove on, each wondering who had the hold. 

When the car had driven far enough to be eliminated, the parents 
.vho had been left bcliind, standing at the gate, sorting their Iiopes 
ind disappointments, turned to each other, and Amy Parker said, 
Do you think they were pleased, Stan?’ 

‘They did not eat, but then people don’t.’ 

‘But were they pleased with /«, Stan?’ 

‘We are only for an afternoon.’ 

‘They arc pleased with each other.’ 

‘He is a bit of an old woman.’ 

‘Well, Thelma always liked things nice.* 

‘It is a fine shiny car.’ 

‘But has she (/of him, Stan?’ 

Looking at her iiusband’s face. 

‘Has she (/of him !’ 

He averted his face, bristling at somcihing, his hair did bristle 
lomctimes, and on the nape of his neck. 

‘ Wlio has got what?’ he said. 

He was glad to go and get the buckets, following thc^se paths of 
Dohaviour, back and forth and down to tlie shed, which habit had 
nade geometric. 

Then Amy Parker went quickly and got the chicken she had 
oasted that day, and of which the smell was still hanging in the 
touse. She took the long loaf, a bit floury, and made the basket ready. 
>hc was very quick and sure, as she was invariably in secret matters. 
\nd she thought of the letter still secret in the drawer. 

Amy Parker was going out in that secret light. Deep smells of 
•veiling rose up out of long, fat grass. Shrilly birds were settling, or 
irst spring feathers twittered on the black twigs. The undergrowth 
vas moving. Skeins of evening hung about the creek, unwound, 
ionic people were coaxing fire out of damp leaves, but all they made 
vas smoke. All things are wreathing and dissolving at that hour, 
lefore stars. 

But the woman on the road, in her dark dress, was solid and stub- 
)orti. Her loud feet brought the silence down. She went on. She 
vas glad to be having secrets at dusk, and especially with her son. 
hn't tell Dad, wrote Ray, he will crock on me. Of course not, 
he said, she lived on secrets, the handkerchief saclict hides electric 
etters. And ij yon can hrinjtJ ns twcnty-fioc as a loan Mnm - quid, I mean, 
vrote Ray, bring them in fivers, they're easy to carry, to Glastonbury; 
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it is quiet there about evening I will meet you in the kitchen, I will not he 
long about it. Mum, I have a journey to make but I will see you, your ever 
loving son. 

So she walked on. She had taken a lamp against darkness, and 
this clanked. ^ 

‘Why, Amy,* said Doll Quigley, who was there at the cypresses 
in the hollow, less matter than voice, ‘it is you, ain’t it? What do you 
know?* 

‘Not much, Doll,’ said Amy Parker, who was not at all pleased. 

‘I will accompany you for a little,’ Doll said, and did begin to 
take shape, her long body in a long dress. 

Ah, this would, Amy Parker said. 

‘I am walking to get my thoughts straight,’ said Miss Quigley. 
‘It is my brother.’ 

‘Why, what is wrong with Bub?* asked her friend. 

‘It is the fits’, said Doll, ‘that he has been having, oh, for years 
now. But they are getting worse.’ 

‘And what do you do, Doll?’ 

‘I stick in a cork, and if he bites it I put a second. Tliat is all. I 
watch him. He must not hit the stove. But Bub is very strong, poor 
boy, when these fits are on him.’ 

‘You would do better to have him put away in some place,* said 
Amy Parker desperately. 

Then the voice of Doll Quigley said, ‘He is what I have got.’ 

And I have got Doll, said Amy Parker, I should not be disgusted, 
but I am. 

Then Doll Quigley told about her life with Bub, how they sat 
beside a lamp and looked at curious stones and the skeletons of leaves, 
and this life was sometimes past, but always present, its steady yellow 

*So you see,’ she said, ‘I could not do away with Bub, he is too 
young in spirit.’ 

Bub was an old and dribbly man in flesh, Amy Parker knew. She 
was exasperated now. 

‘Ah, dear,’ she said, her skirt lasliing the darkness, ‘I should have 
brought the trap. I sliall be late.’ 

You have an appointment,’ said the tranquil Doll. 

‘I am taking a few things,’ Amy Parker hissed. 

And did almost add, to Mrs Gage, who had left the district not 
long after her husband killed himself on that tree. 

‘I am taking a few things’, said Amy Parker, who was just saved, 
‘to a friend who is having a hard time.* 
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‘Poor souls/ said Doll Quigley for all mankind. 

She hung fire now, and Amy Parker, touching her, loving her, 
said, ‘We must think of soinetliing for Bub, Doll, of what will be 
best, and kindest.* 

But Doll Quigley was full of doubt, knowing that any solution 
must come from herself, but how she could not tell. 

Soon after this Amy Parker lost Doll Quigley in the dusk and 
hurried on towards the gates of Glastonbury. These still stood, al- 
most immoveable in rust. To open the gates was to struggle with 
iccuniulated time, but if you won, as Amy Parker did, she was a 
strong woman still, your heart beat harder to be inside that strange 
place, in which anything might be found, half-buried, objects of 
beauty or just a little rusted can that could be cleaned up and used 
again. People sometimes emerged from under the trees, from eating, 
or making love, or merely exorcising unwelcome spirits of their 
own. So the air, if it had a mystery, was also public. The dark, 
coarse branches of neglected shrubs, and tendrils of rank vines, 
had been submitted to a treatment of hands and made more ragged. 
Bits had been dragged or snapped off and abandoned. Once or 
twice goats had got in and cleaned up the lot. For a season. It was 
always growing, the wilderness, and forming liaisons witJi small 
animals that watched, and moving, its leaves and air, particularly 
at evening, when velvet scents unite with a stink of rotting. 

Amy Parker pushed on up the hill, caught at by the more rigid 
things, torn in one place, but also destroying many of the flesliier, 
more supine weeds beneath her firm heels. As it grew darker she 
became more expectant. What did he look like now? Would she be 
embarrassed in the presence of a stranger? Had she perhaps grown 
a little deaf, so that she would misinterpret, or smile in wrong places 
like deaf people do, to insinuate their understanding? She was not 
deaf, of course. She was not deaf. 

The leaves trumpeted with silence. Quigleys intruded at times, 
going with her, Doll’s face exasperating for its beautiful perfection. 
I am not perfect, thank goodness, said Amy Parker, and she is an 
ugly tiling, that bag of skin hanging from her neck. And he, Bub, 
pffuh! The leaves were rotting in that part. It was a slow smell, that 
she hurried to escape. But Quigleys would not be put off. He is 
what I have got, Doll said, the way she hung on. Then he is what 
I have got, Amy Parker said, it is not Thelma, it is not anyone else, 
then it is he. 

So she burst out hopefully on to what liad been the drive, crunching 
dandelions and gravel, and looking for a sign. The constant Quigleys, 
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if they had existed, were dissolved by will or darkness. Only the 
house stood, or half house, that Mr Armstong had begun, and left 
off when there seemed no further purpose for it, except as a kind of 
monument to the dead. Amy Parker began to be afraid now, 
remembering dead people she had known, or people who were 
not, but they might have been, they had gone away. Birds flying 
tlirough the night barely touched it with their soft feathers. The hand 
of a statue had broken off. 

When the woman of flesh and blood had' gone round the back 
towards the kitchen quarters, and there was the door of what must 
be the second kitchen, she did feel comforted, remembering a basket 
of young ducks she had brought there in her youth. She had lit her 
lamp, and now went in. The room was large and shadowy and blank. 
Only leaves were moving, or a mouse. 

Presently Ray came, though. 

‘Is that you, darling?’ she said. 

She held the lamp up, trembling for her tenderness, and the 
unfamiliar word with which she had expressed it. Supposing she had 
used it on a stranger? Or would tliis perhaps be preferable to her 
son? So she trembled. 

Looking straight at the lamp, because that blaze was all that he 
could sec, the man was frowning and wincing. This, or something, 
was making him edge round the rt)om. He was big, though not as 
big as his shadow. 

‘Cut it out,* he said, ‘You’d blind a man.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, putting the lamp on a sill, ‘I had to bring a 
light. If we must meet here. What made you choose this place? A 
wilderness. And a house that’s nobody’s house.’ 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I’ve always remembered this place.’ 

‘Is that all you remember?’ she asked. 

Now that tliey were normal, Standing on their feet, and of their 
own height and substance, she came forward to look at him. 

‘What’s up?’ he laughed. ‘You trying to identify me?’ 

‘You have changed,’ she said. 

‘What did you expect?’ 

She did not know. A reflection of herself perhaps, to recognize 
from mirrors. Or some boy that she could kiss, and advise about liis 
underclothes. Now she was aghast at the mystery of a man. So some 
people light fires, then wring their hands when the fires have got 
away from them. He was good to look at, though. 

‘You have grown up,’ she said, looking, half-ashamed. 

She would have liked to look at him by dayUght. 
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Then he came forward, and touched her elbow, and said, ‘You 
brought what I asked. Mum?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘You have not shaved, Ray.’ 

‘I got a lift on a lorry,’ lie said. ‘From Melbourne. I worked my 
way on a freighter to there from the West.’ 

‘From Albany.’ 

‘Yes. Albany. Hroome. I was .it Coolgardie at one time.’ 

‘You have been everywhere.’ 

‘There’s always one more place.’ 

‘But we thought you were in Albany. In some business, you said.’ 

‘What’s this?’ he asked, looking into the basket, which was the 
only eqnivoc.ll object in that room. 

‘That is a bit of tucker, dear,’ said the mother, who had forgotten 
what pleasure she would have in watching him eat. 

He did so, very quickly\ tearing the legs off the chicken and 
wrenching open the bread, of which the crumbs were scattered, or 
hung from his mouth. He was uglier eating. His f.icc was fleshier, 
shining with sucli of the yellow grease as had escaped his mouth, 
thinking already of a patch of crackling skin still hirthcr on the 
bone, he was particularly greedy for the crisp skin. 

‘You were that hungry?’ said the woman, who was watching a 
traveller she was feeding, incidentally her son. 

‘T been on the road since yesterday.’ 

He threw the bones into a corner, and the carcass with its little 
shrivelled heart. 

Then he sighed, and was easier in his clothes. 

‘I should have brought some apples,’ she said, seeing his teeth 
tear the flesh of apples. 

He was rather a muscular man, not yet set. lie moved about the 
room, sometimes gold when the light struck him. 

‘I done well,’ he said, wiping .nid blinking. 

She liked to watch him. 

‘Now you can tell me about yourself, won’t you?’ she asked. 
‘What you have done and seen.’ 

She was standing with her hands crossed low against her dark skirt. 
Her thoughts had abandoned her in an attitude ol gre.at awkwardness. 

‘You haven’t lost that habit. Mum,’ he said, giving a kind of 
twitch that came to him apparently at moments c^f defence, ‘that 
habit of cross-questioning a man. You would kill a person dead to 
see what was inside.’ 

‘After all this time,’ she said, beginning to kindle, ‘I am entitled 
to some kind of explanations.’ 
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‘Ah yes/ he said, looking at his toes, ‘but explanations don’t 
explain/ 

‘Then what can wc expect of you?’ she said, harder than before. 
‘Haven’t you anything to show?* 

‘No/ 

When slie had got him defenceless she began to cry for him. She 
had been waiting a long time h)r this. 

‘Oh, Ray,’ she cried, putting her hands' on his shoulders, to be 
comforted. 

The two people filled the empty rocmi intolerably. It was not 
possible to escape from each other, as it is amongst furniture. Mere 
they had to submit. Resides, the young man had not yet got the 
money, and she was his mother, and she had not wrung herself 
enough. 

After he had felt her crying against him for some time he was 
in fact almost hypnotized. 

‘I am to blame,* lie said. 

‘No,* she replied. ‘We arc all of us to blame.* 

She had put a soggy handkerchief against her nose, which had 
swollen up. She said, ‘At least 1 hope you arc honest, Ray.* 

‘What is honest?’ he asked. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘that you have never committed any crime.* 

‘Why?* he asked. ‘Have you?’ 

All around the abandoned house night pressed, and trees. There 
were pine trees, seedlings of those which had been lit the night of 
the fire. These pricked the walls of the house and scratched at the 
windows. There was a great uneasiness. 

The minutes began to force the woman into a belief that she was 
innocent. It could not be otherwise. She had not killed anyone, 
anyway, or stolen. 

When the young man saw the advantageous position he was in 
he was quick to make the most of it. 

‘Listen, Mum, I got a long way to go. Let us have the money. I 
gotta meet a bloke at Cairns, who has a carrying concern up there. 
I’m gonna be in on that if I get there in time.* 

‘Is that true?* she asked, bringing the money out of her dress. 

He laughed, looking at the notes. 

‘You don’t believe me. For some reason,* he laughed, receiving 
money. 

‘I believe you,* she sighed. ‘I am getting too old to argue.’ 

He was quick at counting money. 

‘But stay here for a bit, Ray,* she said. ‘Stay and talk to us. You 
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can help your father with the cows. 1*11 make an apple pie. Do you 
remember those kidney puddings that you used to like?* 

But Ray Parker was as good as gone. In trains he put his feet up 
on the seat opposite and felt the flash of telegraph poles. He whistled 
between his teeth. He played at cards with commercials in trains, 
with commercials in grey dustcoats, and could look after himself all 
right. Sometimes he cut across country on foot, leaving the road if 
it suited, other people’s property did not deter him. He broke off 
cobs of corn to chew. He tore off branches of plums and spat out 
the sour stones. At night he slept in the backs of lorries that had taken 
him up, sleeping on a heap of bags that smelled of bag and whatever 
had been in them. In spite of the hurtling and the rough, hairy bags 
he slept good enough, and got down, and had yarns with people in 
the starlight, after making water. In country towns girls looked down 
at him from windows. He liked best the girls with big breasts. The 
iron beds creaked under the stress of girls, some of them greasy, 
some of them powdery. When he had had enough he v/ent on. 

‘You ought to settle down, Ray,* his mother was saying in the 
empty room. ‘Find some good, steady girl.* 

‘Nall,* he laughed, buttoning up tiie money. ‘I was going with a 
tart in Albany for a while.* 

‘And what happened to this girl?’ 

‘I went away.* 

‘You know best, 1 suppose,* said the mother with some satis- 
faction, and although time was slipping from her own grasp. 

He was golden by lamplight, and liad been also as a little boy, 
looking at the marble clock. 

Am I turning into the kind of mug she expects? asked the young 
man. 

‘I must go now. Mum,* he said. 

‘I et me look at you.* 

Then they were turning in the gig ui tic room, which was stuck 
there in the darkness for no other purpose. Slic was kissing him. 
Where is Dad now, he wondered, that I have not asked about, did 
she notice? - the old bugger is reading the paper somewhere, holding 
on to it as if it was boards. The young man averted his eyes, as 
he did always when kissing, but submitted. He closed his eyes, for 
the shock of his childhood was too great, its empty saucepans and 
its kisses breathing on him with the warmth of summer. She had 
only taken his toys away as a game, it seemed. 

‘Ray,* she said, looking into his face, ‘I can’t believe that you 
will go.* 

T-t.t.m.-m 
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Looking into liis eyes. 

You won t go. 

Looking into the pupils of liis eyes, tliough she was unable to see 
herself in that light. 

‘What it is you’re looking for 1 don’t know,’ she said. 

Some days of summer she herself did believe that permanence had 
arrived in all its stillness. 

So she kissed him again as she had not kissed yet, and trembled 
for an answer on the lips of tliis young man, who was only inciden- 
tally her son. 

‘Look here,’ he said, laughing now for the joke, ‘J gotta be going, 
1 said.’ 

Began to shake her off with his shoulders, as if he were s<nne 
clumsy boy or dog. SJie made him that way. Ot^gs, when patted, 
curve round in pleased embarrassment and knock tilings over. 

‘Yes,’ she said in that grey voice. 

She was putting her hat right. She was older. It was the hat. It 
was the kind that women in buses wear, sitting in line on a long 
seat. It was piled with some kind of ornamentation that you do 
not notice without going into, and then not always. 

‘Well, so long, Mum,’ he said. 

Ray Parker gave people a hard slap on tlic elbtiw wiien saying 
good-bye. 

‘Good-bye, Ray,* she said. 

Her voice was flatter. It needed a lozenge, to help it over an 
obstruction. 

‘I’ll let you know how it all makes out,’ he said, laughing, as the 
night blew in at the door. 

Now the room which had been put there for a purpose had clearly 
served it. Leaves were coming in. 

‘I’ll always be interested’, she said, ‘to hear. Even if it’s only a 
postcard.’ 

He was laughing insanely for some joke as he went out, and looked 
back once. 

Jesus, he said, for liis hot, wet neck. 

There was a house of similar proportions into which he had once 
got simply by breaking a window. In that house, which had been 
temporarily liis, he had made animal noises at the portraits and 
stuffed his mouth with glace fruits, till the sight of so many innocent 
and haphazard objects had given liiin a respect, almost an affection 
for their owners, and he went away, taking with him only a paper- 
weight and a little filigree box. 
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So Ray Parker, looking back at his mother in her oblivious hat, 
in tlic room, amongst the crumbs, began to trail quietly through 
the darkness witli sadness for something he would never achieve. 
He was heavier and older in his good but feckless body. He was 
older, but not old enough. 

Then Amy Parker, who had been rolling her handkcrcliief into a 
ball, before realizing it was not something to thri>w away, took the 
basket up. There w.ls a cloth too, with which she had hidden a 
chicken from sight, and which she would wash on Monday. She 
looked at the crumbs on the floor, wondering whether she should 
resume her life to the extent of sweeping them up. But a mouse 
came, or was blown through the flurried leaves, and at once made 
the boards liis province. She watched this intensive activity from a 
great height, in the silence of the house, througli which the damp 
pressed, through cracks, and upwards through whole masses of cold 
brick, and outwards from the woodwork in a slow growth of fungus. 

Of course her son had gone away by this time, so Amy Parker went 
quickly out. Then what have 1 got? she asked, as the void hit her, 
and her lamp went jolting down the hill. Her throat was dry. She 
began to be afraid in the darkness, full of live, wet leaves. The 
night was rocking. Clouds were helped up, and a few small stars 
wcie glittering with virulence. People had seen Bub Quigley wander 
from the grounds of Glastonbury at night, but that would have been 
when younger, before the fits got too bad. Now he would stroll in 
the sun on still mornings, a little way only when he was sick, one 
long hand locked in liis sister’s, almost as if they had been lovers, 
anyway lost in each other. 

Now diat Ani)' Parker was lost in the helter-skelter darkness she 
longed (or some knowledge of which otiiers were apparently 
possessors, I have nothing, I Jaiow nothing, she suspected. Her breath 
pantcti to learn, as her ankles turned on stones, but there was no 
indication where or how to begin. II yon could .isk, she said. People, 
however, put on that face of surprise and tingust when cornered 
by requests in any way peculiar. She knew, because she had adopted 
it herself 

Alter straying some distance she returned to hei own kitchenful 
of light, and there was her husband sitting in it. 

T am going to put on the kettle’, she said, ‘and make us a cup 
of tea, Stan.’ 

He looked up from the paper he was reading. Because she was 
exuding night air and her cheeks had a dcspciate glow he should 
have been inquisitive, but he had decided not to be. 
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He said, ‘Tlianks, Amy. I don’t think I’ll bother. Thanks all the 
same.’ 

‘But it will warm you.* 

He laughed. He knew better. 

T am warm enough,* he said. 

Stan knows a good deal probably, she sensed, but he will never tell. 

‘Then I shall have a cup,* she said. ‘By myself.* 

And was moving her black kettle. 

Stan returned to reading the newspaper, in which all incidents 
are electrically lit. It was not ordained just then that he sliould take 
strange paths. Two people do not lose themselves at the identical 
moment, or else they might fuid each other, and be saved. It is not 
as simple as that. 



PART FOUR 




chapter 20 


The garden at Parkers* had almost taken possession of the house. 
Tt was a haphazard sort of garden. Mrs Parker would plant a shrub 
with passion, something she had seen and desired intensely, would 
plant it, and forget about it. Then suddenly it had grown and was 
sawing at its neighbours. All flowers, all leaves, were interlocked in 
that garden. The shrubs were blooming in each other. Sometimes 
Mrs Parker would come out from the house, and push the branches 
aside impatiently, and lock out. Mcr brown skin had wrinkled at tlie 
eyes from days beneath the sun. Her skin was rough. Branches of 
trees, twigs of shrubs, would catch at her hair and draw it out. It 
got in a mess sometimes, but what am you do? and she was all the 
time snatching at it, putting it back, with her brown hand, with its 
dull ring. Her hand was rather hard but pleasing. You would look 
at it. 

And at her, as she peered through th.c branches of the oleanders, 
that were always dusty, every summer, or as she parted the tufts of 
the tea tree, looking for the grub that sews them up. Sometimes Mrs 
Parker would look at the people passing on the road, but she would 
not speak to them now, not so much. She would go back into her 
house, climbing the steps with precision, some old cardigan most 
likely oiught around her broad figure, she had certainly broadened 
at the hips. Then she would go inside her house, rather a secret 
woman, into the brown house, inscp.irable from the garden, from the 
landscape in which it was. 

That house had never had a name. At first it had not needed one. 
It had become kno\vn as Parkers* and had stayed that way. There was 
no one at J^nrilgai, no one in the surrounding districts, who could 
remember when Parkers* had not stood. Everybody took it for granted 
and no longer looked at it. Many people thought it was ugly. It was 
old and brown anyway, and less plaimed than purposeful. 

Mr Parker kept it in pretty good order, though. He kept the 
gutters cleared and the woodwork painted, and replaced any boards 
that the white ant was getting at. He was a conscientious sort of man. 
Slow. He was a big man, coming up the slope from his cows, or 
ploughing a furrow for corn. When he remembered, he was wearing 
glasses now, the little mctal-rimmcd kind, on account of some 
headaches he had been having. The glasses were a damn nuisance and 
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got broke; he had mended them in one place with waxed string. 
But they began to suit his face. He came up the slope with buckets, 
and would jerk his head at people, even at strangers, to pass the time 
of day. People liked him. His skin was honest. 

One winter, when activity about the place had slackened off, Stan 
Parker was going over to give Joe Peabody a hand with some 
fencing. Young Peabody had bought that block at Hungerford but 
was not yet settled, there was always something. One year he broke 
his leg, another he was gored by a bull. Then his mother-in-law 
got sick, it was her ticker, and they had to pay the specialist. Joe 
Peabody had married a kind of cousin, because there were not any 
other girls around at that time. But she was a good girl, healthy, and 
they were breeding the other side of the bag curtain which divided 
them from the mother-in-law. The kids also set Joe Peabody back, 
temporarily anyway, but he was very cheerful, so cheerful, in fact, 
that no one ever thought to pity him. 

Stan Parker would go over sometimes, though, because young 
Peabody had been in die habit of asking favours of him, and advice. 
For this reason the older man liked the younger very much. He was 
flattered, but refreshed too, by unexpected friendship. 

When Stan Parker was getting ready to assist with that fencing 
job, as he had promised, fetching and scraping liis own crowbar, 
because he did not care to use other people’s tools, his wife came to 
him and said, ‘You arc going over to Joe Peabody’s.’ 

It was a statement, not a question, as she stood widi her hands in 
the pockets of her cardigan, watching her husband scrape the tools. 
And Stan Parker made no answer, it was a noise rather, of con- 
flrmation, that she had learned by this time to interpret. 

A year or two ago Amy Parker had resented this relationship. 
That young man cannot speak straight to a person but stands side- 
ways, she complained. It was true. Young Peabody was shy of his 
friend’s wife. So Amy Parker began to dislike the shape of his 
nose, and to say tilings about liis young wife. Well, she is a breeder 
anyway, she said. 

*You don’t like him. Why?’ asked Stan Parker. ‘He is inoffensive.’ 

‘I don’t dislike him,’ said his wife, surprised. ‘But I can’t take to 


him. If you know what I mean.’ 

The husband did not, altogether. 

Then Amy Parker remembered the blue tie that Joe Peabody had 
been wearing on that day, and for which she had not forgiven him. 
It was a bright, accusing blue that men should not wear. Or she had 
not been ready for it at ^at moment. She was accused. 
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‘I have nothing against him/ she said stoutly. 

Anyway, her husband continued to frequent Joe Peabody, and in 
time Amy Parker accepted this situation, as most situations are 
eventually accepted. 

‘I am not putting up any lunch/ she said, watcliing her husband 
prepare his tools. 

‘That is right,* he answered. ‘They would not like that.’ 

She watched his head. Ah, she said, 1 am fond of him. It was 
pleasanter than love. 

When he had straightened up, and it was evident he vras going, 
a great warmtli of affection pervaded her, for all his actions, and she 
rubbed her sleeve against him and said, ‘Won’t you kiss me then?’ 

He laughed, and kissed her, but awkwardly, with dry lips. 

Because hers were moister she considered she w'as fonder. She 
loved him even. Of course she loved him. Going from the yard 
with the heavy tools. 

Then Amy Parker watched her husband start the car, which was 
one in a succession of old cars, and drive out, upright. In the house 
in which she was glad now to be alone, in spite of, or perhaps because 
of, her affection, peace did seem attainable. So she polished wood 
with long methodical sweeps until it lit the winter with a glow of old 
red wood, and she looked out of the window at the sparkling 
grass and some first wattles on the shoulder of the liill. For die 
moment, at least, she demanded only what she knew. 

Everyone sat easy in that peaceful morning, which is possible 
sometimes in the still winter days. Stan Parker, who had chugged 
along the stony road to Peabody s’, was glad also to be in it. He 
passed many places that he knew, and children who did not recognize 
him, and cows staring, and a brilhant cock that sprang upon a roof 
and stood there for splendour. 

Eventually the car arrived at Pcabodys’, where the young farmer 
himself ran out from the shed-house in which the family was living, 
came straight through the children, dogs, the screaming and the 
barking, and after wasting very little time the two men went down 
with clean strides through the dew to die place where part of the 
fence was already standing. 

Soon they were at work, the men turning up die red soil for post 
holes, the dogs nosing in die tussocks for rabbits. Because he was 
receiving free assistance from a neighbour young Peabody felt 
bound to work twice as hard. He would have done all. 

‘ Give us the shovel, Stan,’ he said when he liad flung the crowbar 
down. 
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But Stan Parker did not like this. He took the shovel and flung up 
earth in turn. 

So they worked like this in maniacal deference to each other. 

And as it grew hot and panting, and a Iiawk sailed slow and black 
across the empty sky, young Peabody tore off his shirt, and spat on 
his hands, and was working all the harder. 

Stan Parker, who remained clothed in liis shirt, watched the body 
of the young man, which had all the oblivibusness and confidence 
of young naked bodies. So Stan Parker himself had moved the trees 
and boulders back in the dream time. So his mouth, as he watched, 
had to become a bit ironical. He could remember the time when it 
was just a matter of fencing in his kuid, and then it would be his. 
Such a belief was obvious in the clear eyes of the muscular young 
man, who A^as opening and closing like a knife in his fury of con- 
fidence. 

At last they came to something which did shake the ribs of Joe 
Peabody. He stood there palpitating. He could have been oiled all 
over. 

‘lliat’s sunk us for this one,’ he said, temporarily dubious. ‘Might 
blast it, 1 suppose.’ 

It was an apparently endless boulder that the two men had been 
picking round. 

‘That?’ said Stan Parker, smiling at the hole in a rather tight way. 
‘There has been worse than that. I wouldn’t let that beat us, a little 
bit of a stone.’ 

So Ixe took die crow-bar. 

Joe Peabody stood with his hands on his heaving hips, secretly 
hoping that the older man would assume control. 

Stan Parker worked. The iron trembled as it struck the ground, 
whether with contempt or hope. The man worked. Was it hatred 
flowing out of his arms? But he laughed once or twice. Once or twice 
sparks flew out of the rock, and grey woiuids appeared. The dry, 
fragile 'body of the man was fighting with the dull stone. At the 
bottom of the gully, he remembered, there was that stream of brow'ii 
water, cool days flowed out of the molten, and the little sarsaparilla 
vines twined purple dirough die grey thorns. Suddenly he bent over 
the crowbar, pressing his belly into it, weighing it down with his 
body, with die whole of his strength. 

The stone did move in the hole. 

He withdrew the bar and stabbed again and again into the corners 
of the earth, having observed a weakness. The rock heaved, its 
shape was evident now. 
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‘Good-oh,* shouted young Peabody, who liked to admire his 
friend. ‘ What do you know about that ! * 

Stan Parker smiled. 

He was rather grey. He dropped the iron bar, which fell tingling. 
But there was a suspicion that the man himself, though still upright 
had been similarly rejected. Grey mists floated in the bright morning. 
He felt sick. His breath was short. His back or somctliing. 

‘What’s up, Stan?’ asked the young man, coming and touching the 
older one. ‘ Cio easy on it. Are you feeling crook?’ 

He was full of concern. 

Stan Parker wiped his eyes, putting the whole of his confused face 
behind his hiuids. The whole of lus body was shaking. But when he 
had emerged from behind his hands, as he had to, he smiled again 
and said, ‘I’m okay, Joe. I’m not what 1 v/as, that’s all.’ 

The young man looked at the old man. ‘You gotta take it easy,’ 
he said. 

He was pleased now to take control, and when the boulder was fully 
prised from the ground ordered Stan l^irker to sit iiponit, which he did. 

Stan Parker sat there in the lovely mormng feeling liis neck, wliich 
was gristly, and his sides, of which the rihs were weak. If he could 
have put his liand on Ins own soul and Judged its shape, age, tough- 
ness, and durability, he would have done >o. As he could not, he was 
inwardly very shaken, he felt nonexistent, although he continued to 
smile through the haze of exhaustion, watching the young man work 
at a normal rate now that there was iiv) competition, and listening to 
him give advice on fencing, which, to the recipient, had begun to 
seem inevitable rather than presumptuous. 

Soon a little boy eamc running over the broken ground, too fast 
for himself, but he was propelled by the morning. His bare feet 
thumping, his scabby legs flashing, he came on. He wa.s carrying a 
crust of bread that he had left off chewing, and of wliich a moist 
crumb was clinging to his red checks. 

He arrived and gabbled somctliing. 

‘What’s he say?’ asked Stan Parker, who was an old man, and out 
of it now. 

‘He says the missus has the dinner ready,’ said the father, bringing 
out a few more shovelfuls of earth, on principle. 

The child stood looking at Stan Parker, tlioiightful on his crust. 

‘What is wrong with Mr Parker, Dad?’ asked the boy. ‘Why isn’t 
he working?’ 

‘That is none of your business,’ said Joe Peabody. ‘Mr Parker is 
havin a rest.’ 
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The young father clothed his nakedness. He had a fine line of dark 
hair dividing liis body from the breasts to the navel. He did not pay 
much attention to this child wliich had sprung from him in the 
dark shed. He took him for granted rather, putting his hand on his 
friend’s back and saying, ‘Come on, Stan. We’ll get something inside 
of us.’ 

So Stan Parker was led, he was glad to be, die little boy, hop- 
ping in front with his chewed crust, hopping and turning round, 
skipping backwards to get a better look, cried, ‘Is Mr Parker sick 
then?’ 

Once his father struck out at him, and the boy screamed, he pre- 
tended to cry, it was a great game, and the father also liked it. 

In the teeming shed-house, in which the young wife had just 
fed her latest baby, they sat down to a stew with a few carrots float- 
ing in it. There were big heaps of grey potatoes on the men’s plates. 

‘Bet you men are hungry,* said young Mrs Peabody, who had a 
brown skin, and who was a shining, joyful young woman, because 
of everything. ‘You tuck in, Mr Parker. Mum an I *avc had ours.’ 

‘I had no appetite, not today,’ said the grandmother, who was a 
Mrs Peabody too. ‘Nor has Mr Parker, I expect. It is the young 
ones that arc always guzzlin. It’s a good thing there’s the pertaters.’ 

‘I am never off my tucker,’ said Stan Parker, though at that mo- 
ment he could not look at it. 

‘It will come to ycr that yer will be,’ said old Mrs Peabody in 
disgust. ‘You are not a young man, I would not say, by any cal- 
culatioil.’ 

The visitor was defenceless. Some of the children had ceased to 
respect him. 

‘*Ere, cut it out. Mum,’ said die host through a full mouth. ‘Leave 
a man alone.’ 

‘You won’t get no lolly,’ said her daughter, winking at their guest. 

‘If you must all bully me,’ complained the old woman, whose 
hair stood out from her parrot skm in grey tufts. ‘I have reared 
seven daughters, Mr Parker,’ she said, ‘and got pitched from one to 
the other of cm. Like a parcel.’ 

‘You were lucky’, said young Mrs Peabody, ‘to ’ave ’ad so many. 
Odierwise, you would not’uv got pitched so long. The parcel would 
certainly’uv got dropped.’ 

She gave her mother a slap in the back with such good humour 
and gentleness that the old woman began to cry for all the mercy 
she had received, and went off through the bag curtain, beyond 
which she lived. 
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Stan Parker pushed away his plate after a bit. 

Young Mrs Peabody looked at those potatoes in the sea of stew. 

‘ Eh,* she said, but did not continue. 

She had an idea that her husband's friend w’as a subject for pro- 
tection, so she curved her arm round him to reach the plate, and as 
she swept by he felt her protective warmth. 

‘1*11 give yez a cup of tea,* she said. ‘You want to drink it, though,’ 
she said, turning on tliis old man. 

Stan Parker was full of humility, not that he liad ever been a 
proud man. But he looked humbly at the knees of his pants, and at 
Peabodys* eardi floor, from wliicli the face of a child was staring 
back at him. From die end of life lie was drawn towards the limpid 
child. He would have liked to say something to it, but it was too far. 

‘There you arc,* said the mother, placing the cup of sloping tea. 
‘There’s sugar. You can sugar yourself. Don’t you hurry him, Joe. 
Let the poor man enjoy a nice cup of tea.* 

Stan Parker was no longer hurried. His slow lips drank the tea. 
He sat making distant conversation, and did go down with Joe Pea- 
body to the fence, but it was advancing without him. Stan wandered 
off during the afternoon, and Joe Peabody was secretly pleased, 
thinking, The old cove has become a liability, and for the little he has 
done, but a good old cove. 

When Stan Parker got home his wife said to him without looking 
up, ‘You are back earlier than I expected.* 

‘Yes,* he said. ‘I cracked up.* 

‘How?* she asked. ‘ Cracked up?* 

She started back from him, although he had not hit her. 

‘We were getting a stone out of a post hole. I went as weak as a 
little child. It was only a sort of dizzy spell. But it lasted. 1 was no 
good today, Amy.’ 

Bat by*^ everdng he was again a man of strength and prospects. 
And they made one or two hilarious jokes about age, undemeatli 
that hard electric light in which the room stood square. He was so 
far recovered that she dealt him a blow at one point. 

‘We’d better sell up those damn cows,’ she said. ‘What has our 
life been? But plodding up and down that path to pull the milk 
out of a mob of blessed cows.’ 

She watched even, to see if she had wounded him. He did not 
flinch, though. 

When she had hung up the damp tea towel to dry she came 
towards him. The smell of the cold garden flowed in at them through 
the window, a smell of woodbine and of early violets. She had 
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smoothed her hair down that day, so that he saw, or remembered, 
her beauty. They kissed, quite fiercely, and were comforted by the 
illusion of their returned bodies. The man was fortunate enough to 
fall asleep in this illusion, but the woman lay longer in the bed in 
which tliey had slept their sleeping lives, and was moved by gratitude 
or curiosity to touch his head. She touched his skull, for all the 
flesh seemed to have gone from it m sleep. He did not object, but 
lay there breathing from a distance. Not long after, she did tall 
asleep in the uneasy framework of the house. This time it was she 
who strauicd to move the rock, which lay beside her heavy in the bed. 

By daylight, of course, it is easy to resume confidence m flesh. On 
placid days of winter Amy Parker sat, in that lull of afternoons, on 
the front veranda, to watch from behind vines, and the canes of an 
old rose, that must go, it was too possessive and too old. Here 
she sat, though, in the meantime, w^atching for something to hapjien, 
though mostly it did not. 

Except one day, it was June, there was a cold wind bending the 
grass doAvn, there was sunlight of that thin kiml which is dispelled 
before it reaches its objective, but that day a car passed, a neat 
enough small car, it had been polished with some pride and care. 
Mrs Parker bent a cane down to watch. She could not see that far 
in any detail. It was aggravating. Slie could not. Fxcept there was a 
woman squinting out, looking about, looking for confirmation of 
some kind. She was dressed in black fur. 

‘Is that, can you tell me,* called the woman, who had stopped her 
small (;ar, ‘does Mrs Parker live here?* 

‘I beg yours,’ replied Mrs Parker with caution. 

She came out in anonymity, to see. 

‘There used to be a Mrs Parker,’ said the stationary woman, her 
voice loud and lonely in that cold country place in w'hicli she had 
pulled up. 

She is an elderly woman to be driving herself around, considered 
Amy Parker. 

‘Why, yes, there is,’ she said, but considering, but clearing her 
throat. 

Tin’s woman had a yellow face, like soap. Her voice went into 
Amy Parker, ferreting after something. 

‘But aren’t you,’ said the woman, ‘you arc surely Mrs Parker?’ 

Mrs Parker blushed. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘Mrs Gage, is it?’ 

‘I would not have known you,’ s,aid Mrs Gage. ‘You have put on 
quite a lot of weight.* 
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‘You have got quite stout yourself,* said Mrs Parker, looking at the 
landscape. 

But she was pleased, it seemed, for something she had seen. 

Then both women laughed, a liigh laughter, as if thin wooden 
bats had been slapped together in iiiid-air. 

‘Well, I never,’ said the ex-postmistress when they had exhausted 
themselves. 

Amy Parker watched the face, which was yellow and strangely 
mobile, it could liavc been filled with liquid soap. She saw that Mrs 
(lage was comfortably situated, and hoped that the postmistress 
would tell her story, w'hicli soon slie tlid, fingering the nickel knobs 
of her little car, and looking misty for the past. 

‘When 1 put in for a transfer from Diirilgai,* she said, ‘after Mr 
(kige had taken his life, as you will remember, I was sent to Wiiibin.* 

At this cruel township in the South, ice crackled on the puddles. 
You could hear it. You could sec the long, yellow rain come down 
the valley and strike the yellow grass. There was the street witli the 
blacksmith and the pub. 1 here had been a murder once, but many 
years ago, and then never another. At the olfice, which was brown, 
on piles, above a lot of empty kerosene drums and broken chairs, 
the wind had loosened some of the woodwork. In the brown office, 
in winch Mrs (iage stood, there was a smell of stoves and tlry mk. 
Ink, other than tlie dregs ofTnk, frequently froze, so that you were 
not enctnnaged to put it. That frozen ink just made you feel bad. So 
Mrs Ciage, chafing her clulblains and iistciniig to the sound of her 
brown-paper sleeves, offered the public a pencil instead. 

T got quite thin at Winbin,’ said the postmistress. ‘It w.is on 
account of Mi (iage reall), passing over in that way. I developed a 
nervous condition. I began to have difficulty with some ol the forms. 
Would you believe it, I could not account for several sheets of stamps? 
And most distressing of all, I would tall <lown sometimes wliile 
checking a telegram, I was conscious, mind you, which made it 
worse. I could hear my pencil bouncing on the boards. I could see 
the ceiling, quite a distance up. Well, many people did not like this. 
Because they do not know'^ what to do when a person falls down. So 1 
resigned.’ 

Mrs Gage dabbed at licr lips wnth a handkerchief. Her life in the 
telling always began to seem real. 

‘It was high time, Mr Cioldberg said,’ she said. ‘Otherwise much 
valuable information would have been lost forever. 

‘Mr Goldberg?’ asked Amy Parker, who iiad folded her arms 
over each other, she was marmoreal now. 
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‘I will tell you when the tiriie comes,* the postmistress said. 
‘When I left Winbin, retiring from the service, I went to Mrs Small, 
a second cousin, at Barangoola. She nearly killed me with kindness, 
soups in winter and jellied fish in summer. She suffers from a stam- 
mer, poor thing, from being scalded as a girl. Barangoola is a summer 
resort, you know, and in heavy seasons Mrs Small would take a 
visitor or two. In this way we got Mr Goldbqtg, a gentleman of some 
education, who read books and had even written some poetry - 
anyway, he showed me some, and it was quite nice.* 

Summer evenings on the breakwater, which was a rocky mole, too 
sharp to be anything but discreet, Mr Goldberg gave sympathetic 
attention to the unfortunate story of Mrs Gage. He listened to the 
swish of sea lettuce and watched tlic mouths of anemones, some- 
times offering them a crab. Sometimes Mr Goldberg would raise liis 
head like a horse and appear to whinny at the madness of Mrs 
Gage’s husband. 

‘Because, of course,* she said, ‘I had to tell him about all that. 
But 1 did not at first show him die paintings, which I had brought 
from Durilgai to Winbin, and from Winbin to barangoola, tied with 
a cord, as I hardly knew what to do with them. 

‘Well,’ she said, spitting a little, ‘if I did eventually show the 
paintings, it all happened in this way. We was in the street one morn- 
ing, cn route for a lending library that Mr Goldberg patronized, 
when a person came up, who was known to him, it appeared, they 
had many acquaintances in common with unusual sorts of names. 
This person stayed chatting for quite a while, but looking at me, and 
smiling, and looking, though in a ladylike way. Of course, I looked at 
a shop, because 1 know my own business. Then diis lady come at me, 
she was tastefully dressed too, she took me by the hands, she was 
that excited. “Mrs Gage,” she said, “it is you,** she said, “that I 
have wondered, and the paintings your husband did, 1 have been 
positively haunted all these years.” You would never guess, it was 
none other but that Mrs Schreiber, who was there the day that Mr 
Gage passed on, luid saw the paintings with yourself and other ladies, 
no doubt you will remember, her face was different, but you camiot 
say it was not refined. So now tlie pamtiugs was out. There was 
notliing for it but to show Goldberg. He pressed me. I refused at 
first. I’hcn finally I did. 

‘Well,’ said the widow, shiny now, ‘it appears as Mr Gage was a 
genius, would you believe it? - though all that were acquainted with 
my husband, poor soul, knew as he was on the unusual side. You did 
not know my husband.* 
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‘No,’ said Amy Parker, though she did. 

‘I was soon an object of interest,* the postmistress conthiued, re- 
moving something unwanted from her fur, ‘on accoiuit of the 
enthusiasm of Mr Goldberg and several other gentlemen for my 
husband’s oil paintings. Poor Mr Gage himself would have been 
surprised as one thing, if he had been there. I was only sorry he had 
gone, as T could see we might have worked up quite a little business. 
Anyway, to cut the story short, I sold the paintings. I must tell you 
I did well. 1 sold all but one, wliich I would not part with, for senti- 
mental reasons, and because it is a work of art, Mr Goldberg says, 
unequalled. I have it above the fireplace in the lounge. The frame 
alone is worth fifteen pounds. It is the one of the woman, but you 
will not remember. She is standing there - well, she is naked, to be 
frank. JJut why not? 1 am broadminded now, since 1 know it is worth 
the while.* 

‘I remember that picture,’ said Amy Parker. 

‘You do?* said Mrs Gage, provoked. ‘And do you like it?* 

‘1 don’t know,* said the heavy woman. ‘I do not understand it.* 

She did not understand herself, standing heavy in the road, at 
that moment, or at any. She did not understand the eyes of people. 
And the de«id man, had he seen her as she could not conceive of it? 
Should she have loved him then, walking between trees at night, his 
arms no longer skinny? 1 have not loved someone, she felt. She was 
agitated. She was a bit afraid. 

‘Anyway,’ said the ex-postnii stress, ‘I had soon got my own home. 
It is all modem. 1 have Just finished paying off the fridge. And how 
arc you, dear?’ she asked, looking around her in surprise. ‘It is like 
old times. And Mrs O’Dowd?’ 

‘1 can’t say if Mrs 0’I.>owd is well oi not,’ said Mrs Parker 
formally. 

‘Ah,’ said Mrs Gage. 

‘Oh, we never ever had a actual row,* Mrs Parker hastened. ‘But 
friends blow cold.’ 

Then it was the children that the postmistress had to ask for, in. 
that voice that she put on for the children. 

‘Thelma is good,* said Mrs Parker with precision. ‘She is married 
with a solicitor. She did well.* 

‘And Ray, was it?* asked Mrs Gage. 

Because y'ou had to. 

‘Ray,* sighed Mrs Parker, smoothing out her apron with long, 
silky sweeps, ‘Ray grew up too. He is selling motorcars, 1 think. He 
is to be married soon, to a good girl.* 
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‘Who?' 

‘To Elsie Tarbutt,’ Mrs Parker said. ‘ She is from Sydney.’ 

‘Fancy that/ said Mrs Gage. 

It is more than strange that other people’s lives are lived. Mrs 
Gage’s own life had filled the foreground. She could not have 
believed in much else. Now she began to press and pull the silver 
knobs that studded the panel of her little car.^ 

She said, ‘If you are ever down Drummoync way, you must look 
in, and I shall be pleased to see anyone for old times’ sake.’ 

Because she was pretty certain that Mrs Parker would not look 
in, it added something to the ex-postmistress’s pure bounty of mind. 
And Mrs Parker, who would not look in, defimtely not, it was 
ridiculous to think, she too was pleased. She stood murmuring 
contentedly amongst the stones. 

Just then a cold light of evening was illuminating the sky and 
Mrs Gage’s face, which was purged besides, by narrative. 

‘It does you good to talk,’ she said. And added daringly, ‘I am 
happy at last.’ 

Then she pressed something and glided from that place in her 
enchanted car. 

Amy Parker got back ponderously on to the veranda. Whole after- 
noons she waited for other witnesses of the past, but saw young 
people who had not yet lived and strangers who were blank or kind. 
Because she knew better than these, she was inclined to have trouble 
with her wind, or breathe hard down her nose, holding herself in 
and upright, not listening, which made her look fierce. Some people 
said, lliat Mrs Parker is a bad-tempered old thing. 

She was and she was not. She had expected something to happen, 
some act of miraculous revelation, and because this had not occurred, 
or anyway had gone unrecognized, she was becoming aggravated. 
She would scratch her leg in a most exasperated manner. She would 
crane out to look at some distant, desirable scene, which her eyesight 
of course did not permit her to see. So she got cranky at times, and 
ugly. Or appeased herself with the past. Growmg serene and even 
wise with these snapshots that she could produce at will from out of 
her sleeve. The past is a miracle of minor saints. 

When Thelma Forsdyke came down, which she did more fre- 
quently than would have been expected, she was amazetl to find her 
mother sitting there, an active woman too. 

‘Are you ah right. Mother?’ she would ask. 

Passive herself, she resented passivity in other people. Since she had 
discovered literature she would disguise her indolence by holding a 
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book. Though she did read too, a lot. She was obsessed by ethics. She 
was studying anthropology. But to sit unashamedly was suspect or a 
sign of illness. She was terrified that her mother might develop a 
cancer in her old age and need intimate attentions. For which the 
daughter would pay, oi course, she was rich. But to come down to 
the furtive, insinuating smells of illness in a modest room. So Thelma 
Forsdyke searched her mother’s face for signs of such withering. 

‘ 1 am not sick,’ said Amy Parker. ‘1 have sat down for a bit because 
I like it.’ 

She smiled incredulously at her daughter, at the cloth of her coat, 
and a string of pearls. 'I'hey touched checks. It was mildly pleasing 
to the mother. She no longer experienced iuiy desire to possess her 
daughter, because she had failed to do so. Jiut she did take part 
in the legend of 'rhelma Forsdyke, she had indirectly created it, and 
wouhl at times demand her rights in censure or advice on purely 
natural matters. 

‘You should have a baby, Thel,* she had said once. 

Then the woman who wits her daughter turned her head aside 
and said, ‘I am not ready. It is not just a matter o[ having a baby.* 
She drew her shoulders up tightly. She was angry. 

‘1 don’t know about that,* said the mother, pursing up her lips. 

She looked at her daughter’s h.uids. The mother was superior, 
of course. She was incredulous of the hands, lying in the lap, tolded 
like paper Ians. But she did not say any more on that subject. 

Sometimes she iiujuired alter her son-in-l.iw. 

‘ Mow IS Mr Forsd\ ke?’ she would ask. 

Mr Forsdyke would he preparing for a fishing holiday with other 
businessmen, or having sinus trouble, once he developed a duodenal 
ulcer. Almost always he sent his regards to his mother-ui-law, be- 
cause he was b\ nature a polite man. Passion had not made liim rude. 

‘I am terribly grateful to Dudley,’ Thelma Forsdyke would say, 
her eyes moistening even. 

Such humility was surprising, but she relreshcd herself in it. She 
had graspetl so mucli, materi.illy, that she had exhausted most 
avenues for further g.iin, and so she turned her attention to spiritual 
aggrandizement. She would have liked to be .i martyr to someone, 
particular!)' her husband, who l.iiled to give her opportunity, except 
in a certain mamier lie had of clearing his throat, and in liis cult of 
draughts. She was unlikely to h.ivc any children, for vaguely delicate 
reasons, and this at times was a sadness tor her, some afternoons or 
evenings, when slu* was left alone with her hands, until she realized 
that she would not have known what to do with young children. 
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knocking tilings over in her house, or the older ones, discovering 
about sex. She had her health, of course, or lack of it, she had her 
asthma, about which people remembered to inquire, and particularly 
those who were grateful. 

Sometimes the rector called. Thelma Forsdyke gave to the church 
without encouraging the parson, who would not have fitted into her 
social scheme. She had become generous, deliberately so; she gave 
rare objects or presents of money far in excess of the occasion, her 
eyes reddening for her own acts. Afraid, or unable to give herself, 
the voluptuousness of generosity became necessary to her. It was a 
secret vice, her wardrobe gin or hypodermic. So far no one had 
discovered. Unless her mother. 

She liked best to bring presents to her parents, exquisitely re- 
morseful, thoughtfully expensive things. In a car of her own, that she 
had learned to drive, frowning, she shpped past the villas and the 
abattoirs into the surprising country, in which she played no part. 
Down that road, of loose barbed wire and dusty trees, which was 
only distinguished by her parents living in it, she drove at anxious 
speed, remembering an old man who had exposed liimself once in 
some bushes. To live in a sealed room, she feared, would not exclude 
all the incidents that must be excluded. 

Then she would arrive. These visits were absurd, she realized 
wryly, if touching, as she brushed the dust from her coat. The air 
was full of the sound of magpies. 

Once she brought her mother a pineapple, and a fresh fish, and a 
set of table mats painted with a hunting scene, that she had bought at 
a charity bazaar. She opened them for her mother, she spread out 
because this was part of the game, to indulge herself in one volup- 
tuous surge of kindness, she was so good. 

‘Look,’ she said, laying the silvery fish on her bare hands. ‘Isn’t he 
a beauty?’ 

The fish was. He gUttered. His being could not end in death. 

The mother, whose eyes were playing about amongst her presents, 
said, ‘Ah, Thel, what am 1 to do with these?’ 

‘iTie mats? Aren’t they pretty? There will be some occasion 
perhaps. Keep them and see.’ 

‘You are very kind to me, Thel,* said the mother, looking at her 
daughter, right into her. 

And the daughter, who had grown into rather a thin woman of 
taste, took the fish and went out to put it in a cool place, in the 
house that she knew by heart but no longer belonged to. Her mother 
was inclined to be selfish, she decided, to take for granted. Whether 
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this was so or not, the old woman continued to look ironically, not 
at the mats but at her daughter, although gone inside. She continued 
to look at the little girl pressing her mouth to the mirror until her 
mouth met her mouth. 

However, when Mrs Forsdyke returned, testing her cleaned hands 
on a transparent handkerchief, the old woman was all gratitude and 
kindliness. 

She said, ‘That is a beautiful fish, Thelly. I shall bake it in the oven. 
Dad likes it that way.’ 

It was an amiable game that they played, of mother and daughter. 
Mrs Forsdyke enjoyed its sequence, and overlooked the fact that she 
had been called ‘ Thelly ’, which reminded her of stones in the small 
of her back after school. 

Sometimes Thelma Forsdyke walked round her drawing-room 
and, remembering the abyss of her origin, closed the windows tight. 
That is something which it is not possible to escape. It is with you 
always. So that her face was not convincing to her, even at its best. 
Her voice would falter discussing music. There is such nastiness in 
the evolution of a synthetic soul. She remembered the Bourkes, she 
remembered the feel of Genoa velvet, the taste of nougat as she sat 
buffing her nails. 

Once the maid came in, an elderly woman with soft ways, who 
had been trained by somebody else. 

‘There is a gentleman to see yon, madam. He says it is on urgent 
private business. He would not give a name,’ said the elderly maid 
in a discreet cap. 

How safe, how established, even the elderly maids are. 

The gentleman was Kay Parker, Mrs Forsdyke’s brother. 

‘I bet yon were surprised, Thel,’ lauglied Ray, coming into the 
drawing room and pitching his hat that he had brought with him, an 
aggressive new brown hat, pitching it from him, somewhere. ‘ I like to 
give people surprises,’ he laughed. ‘It takes them out of their rut. 
You’re in a pretty good rut, though,’ he said, looking round. 

‘Wc chose this house for the view,’ she said, coming forward to 
receive a guest. ‘It has water on tliiec sides. You can see right up 
die harbour, and on this side, out to the Heads.’ 

Then she looked at her brother, to discover what he might want. 
Her face had become all bones. She would be a strmgy woman later 
on. She was tough too, in spite ot an air of delicate health, that rattly 
. cough with which she could frighten people. She would have had to 
be tough to get what she wanted, almost. What she did w:uit, that is, 
the ultimate in desire, eluded her, so that she was more speculative. 
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only superficially unpleasant, when she asked, ‘What is it you want, 
Ray?* 

The man who had sat down heavily on her colourless brocade, he 
was by tliis time a heavy man, meant to play her for a bit. He com- 
posed his cheeks, which had a city tan, and in which two dimples 
came. Some people found these interesting. 

He said, ‘I came to take a dekker at you, Thcl. Here we are, 
related. But anyone would think we didn’t exist, anyone who didn’t 
know about the otl)er.’ 

She laughed. 

‘What good would it do these hypotlietical people to know that 
we do exist?’ 

‘If It is a matter of good,’ lie said, shrugging his noticeable suit, 
and hoping that she would otlhr him a drink. 

He was a sensual man, she saw, and sensuality made her nervous, 
though he would not have noticed. He was probably also stupid in 
many, if not in all the ways. What she feared most was that he should 
be, as she suspected, an honest brother, as well as what she knew, a 
dishonest man. 

‘Anyway,’ she said, giving a eon<.ise smile and sitting down, 'you 
arc here.’ 

‘That IS mote like it,’ lie said in his thick, easy voice. ‘And this 
solicitor bloke that I never even met, when docs lie come in?’ 

‘That depends,’ she said. ‘Professional men don’t run by clock- 
work.’ 

‘! cah wait, though,’ said Ray Parker. 

If this pale room will not kill him. What do people, lac king the 
resources of flies, do in still rooms? 

‘Because I have always wanted-to meet him.’ 

‘I ciui think of no two things you would have in common,* 
laughed Thelma Forsdyke, without weighing the possibilities. 

‘You never can tell,’ said Ray Parker. ‘1 have got to know coves 
in railway carriages, and on the backs of trucks at night. You would 
be surprised.’ 

‘Dudley’, said Thelma, *is not likely to go for any such claiigcrous 
rides.’ 

‘Is he breakable?’ 

She did not answer. 

‘1 could get to know you, Thel, sitting in this room.’ 

She did not answer. 

‘You’re thin. Too bloody thin.’ 

When the perspiration had begun to come at her delicate temples, 
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under the hair wliich had been set tlic day before yesterday, he con- 
tinued, ‘I can’t stand thinness. I should Jiavc done something big, but 
as I never found out liow, I had to content myself with doctoring a 
horse and busting open a safe. Oh, you need not get worried, Thel. 
I’m going straight enough now. That is, I am in business. I am selling 
cars. I have stood drinks to some of the best people. But it all costs. 
And I am out of dough. What 1 have come here for, to be honest, 
you will appreciate the word, is to touch you for twenty quid. I 
am being married on Tuesday to a girl called Elsie Tarbutt,’ 

Ts she conscious of what she is doing?’ asked Mrs Forsdyke, 
going to a little bureau lor which she had paid a lot of money under 
the impression that the adorable furniture was genuine antique. 

‘Yes,’ said Ray Parker. ‘She is going to reform me. She is a 
Methodist.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the sister. 

She wrote off a cheque, putting that graceful signature which it 
was no longer necessary to practise. 

‘r wonder whether I would be interested to sec her,’ she s:ud, and 
smiled, as she paid her brother off. 

Again slie thought, Ray has failed to accomplish the grand manner. 
It is a miserable sum. 

‘To meet Elsie?’ he said, looking to see what figure she had 
written. ‘No. It would not be the riglit thing. One crook in the 
family is enough.’ 

So they stood there hating, without being able to put a finger on 
the reason. 

Then in the silent room, in which they liad exchanged souls, they 
began also to be movetl bv each other, rhere are moments when 
this thick and repulsive man starts to tremble, the woman noticed; 
would he be still if I kissed him, in spile of the smell of smoke and 
drink, his teeth arc brown, but kissed him deeply, as I have been 
afraid to kiss someone, or would lie add this secret to others that he 
has got by heart? So the woman continued to twist her rings. And 
the man pitied her, remembering how he had shivered on a goods 
train rattling north in the lught, knowing there is nothing. 

‘I’ll he going now,’ said Ray Parker, picking up liis flash hat. 

It’ll ease the situation.’ 

‘ Ciood-bye, Ray,’ she said. 

She let him find liis own way, after giving it a second’s thought, 
,and deciding it was simple enough, iuid there was notliing he might 
pick up. 

When he was gone she sat in a chair. 
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Her body was still, but inwardly she rushed at herself, as if she 
had been a chest of drawers, to turn her virtues out, and find some 
thing that was good. Many grateful, good, humble people had told 
her she was good, so she must be. Such eyes see more clearly than 
one’s own, or one’s brother’s, or one’s own. It was something that 
jumped into his head, she said, and he spoke it, to be clever. But a 
metallic taste had come in her moutli. She eould have spat out her 
tongue, of thin and bitter metal. So she got a headache. She felt 
quite feverish. She took an aspirin then. She took a book or two. 

‘I have brought the tea, madam,* said the elderly maid, wlio had 
put the tray on a little table. 

The habits which Thelma Forsdyke had carefully selected were 
not of great assistance. There is some crime I have forgotten, she felt, 
searching between the lines, for she often glanced at a book with her 
tea, brushing from the pages the crumbs of expertly thin bread and 
butter. It is absurd to be upset, she said, by the ignorant and vulgar. 
She read, here a word or two. But she was busted open. And what is 
there inside? she asked. Her long fingers trembled. Gusts of doubt were 
shaking her as she read some poem, that she had picked up in a shop, 
pleased by her own disceniment: 

There, like tlic wind tlirough woods in riot. 

Through liim the gale of life blew liigh; . . . 

It was a cold poem. These words had begun to blow through her 
soft dress, and to sweep her mind, leaving a numbness, if also a curious 
clarity. She read with a kind of grey fascination: 

The tree of man was never quiet: 

Then ’twas the Roman, now ’tis 1. 

Perhaps, she felt, it will be knowledge, not aspirin or cpliedrene, 
that will bring relief. So she read on, through her teeth: 

The gale, it plies the saplings double. 

It blows so hard, ’twill soon be gone: 

Today the Roman and liis trouble 
Arc ashes under Uricon. 

When it was finished she sat on. There was nothing she could ring 
and ask for. Half-sensing the meaning of the poem, she blamed her 
parents bitterly for the situation to which she had been exposed. She 
iso blamed God for deceiving her. 

Eventually her husband came in vsrith the evening paper and said, 
‘You are very pale this evening, Thelma.’ 
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Correcting the position of an etching on the wall. 

‘Are you out of sorts?* he asked. 

Touching his etching. The Forsdykes had etchings because they 
would not have dared choose a painting. 

Tt is tlie northeasterly,’ said Thelma. 

There was, in fact, a nasty wind. Little leaden waves ornamented 
the waters of the bay. Grit was scratching at the windowpanes. 

‘And Ray has been here,’ she said. ‘Ray, my brother.’ 

‘What did he want?* asked the solicitor, raising his stomach nerv- 
ously. 

‘Notliing,’ she said. 

It is too late to practise honesty, she decided, one would not know 
how. 

‘We had a talk,’ she said. ‘He is getting married.’ 

‘What did you talk about?’ asked Dudley Forsdyke, who had for- 
gotten the evening paper. 

‘Oh, family matters,’ she said. 

‘Then why are you upset, dear?’ 

‘Ray is always upsetting. He has some eliect. He is the wrong 
colour for me. It is sometliing like that,’ said Thelma Forsdyke. 

The solicitor put down the evening paper still hot from his hand. 
He walked about cliafing his hands. He had an inordinate desire to 
meet his brother-in-law. Whoever has not violated, or been violated, 
it is much the same tiling, does at times entertain a curiosity. Dudley 
Forsdyke was a dry man, but a true man. So he shivered for tlie 
shreds of truth, to tear just once, or be tom. 

‘I am sorry I missed liim,’ he said. 

Ray Parker will have a vein in his forehead. 

‘He is a brute really,* said Thehna. 

‘ Still, wc arc brothers-in-law.’ 

What intimate experience would the brothers-in-law exchange on 
a flight of stone steps going downward? The solicitor had gathered 
from some remark of his wife’s that Ray Parker was a fleshy man. 
He felt a hand in the small of his back. 

‘Anyway, I am glad you did not meet,’ said the wife. 

She felt too wesJe. 

‘I am going to bed now,’ she said. ‘I shall not bother about 
dinner.’ 

He kissed her, as they did at recognized intervals, and went in to 
eat some fish. In die silence of the elderly maid, whose name was 
Dorothy, he became less obsessed by sclf^estruction. Discretion re- 
turned, rose towards that of the starched woman who bent and 
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breathed above him, till their twin discretions met and mingled in a 
mutual admiration. In this way the solicitor was restored to the sur- 
face on wliich it was his custom to float. 

Soon after that Mrs Forsdyke felt the necessity for visiting her 
mother again. Although there were times when she would blame her 
mother for her birth, she did also experience a desire to return to the 
womb. So she drove down, and soon they were speaking together 
on the veranda, wliich was their habitual meeting place. 

‘I am sorry you were not at the wedding,’ said the mother, begin- 
ning to enjoy a good talk, with its weft of relationships, in which even 
flaws would be of interest. 

‘I was not asked,’ said the daughter, and wondered whether she 
was slightly hurt. 

‘I would have thought that for a wedding all differences arc made 
up,’ said the old woman. ‘Still, everyone lias their own ideas. Ray 
has turned over a new leaf.’ 

The mother had decided this. She did not yet know herself well 
enough to doubt. Or she lowered her eyelids on doubt, over her own 
life, so that she had a slatted look. As she peered out she was deter- 
mined to sec iill hopeful things. 

‘It was a nice wedding,’ she said. ‘Mr I’arbutt is a grocer, at 
Leichardt. There were beautiful presents. Someone gave a whole 
canteen of silver. Ray was in his element, of course. People like 
liim. He sang too. Did you know that Kay could sing? He is pros- 
perous now, it seems.’ 

Thdma Forsdyke, who had sat down on the edge of the veranda, 
she was sufficiently assured to do ungraceful things, wore that in- 
credulousness wliich warm sunlight brings on winter afternoons. 
Sunlight, she realized with gratitude, is one treasure that is not de- 
based by (dmc. 

‘There was a whole big ham,’ said the mother, ‘laid open in slices 
for people to help themselves.’ 

‘And what about Elsie?’ Thelma asked. 

‘Elsie is not pretty,’ said Mrs Parker. ‘Rut she is what Ray wants. 
She will make an excellent wife.* 

‘ She is a Methodist,’ said Thelma. 

‘Did you know then?’ 

‘And you do not like her.’ 

‘That you do not know, because it is not true,’ said Amy Parker, 
moving in her diair, which squeaked, and examining the cane for 
clues. ‘ Or if it was true I would soon make it not. Elsie is an excellent 
girl.’ 
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Other people in the end prevail. Amy Parker sat at weddings, at 
her son’s, and of other young ones. She watched the dancers. She 
ate pink cake and heard it rumble. Some such cake had sand. She 
went to weddings but did not like them much, in spite of their loveli- 
ness. These occasions, the elaborate movements of the dancers and of 
the conversations, diverged too far from her now still mosaic. That 
she had put together. She did not believe in what she liad not made, 
wlicthcr cake or liabits. 

So slie watched Elsie. Under the orange blossom, at the temples, 
in her thick, creamy skin, the pores were rather large. Flsie had a 
flat face, but kind. She was expecting something as she came up to 
speak. She laughed at jokes, because it was the thing. Then closed 
up, because it was finished. She had a closed face waiting to be 
opened. All the lime her creamy, porous skin was craving for affec- 
tion. 

So Amy Parker realized that Elsie was unprotected. She looked 
right into Flsie’s glasses, through the thick lenses she was compelled 
to wear, and saw the girl had nothing to hide. J his was disconcerting 
to the older woman. She could not believe it. 

Thelma F<irsdyke was sitting on the edge of the veranda. She 
was wearing long crocodile shoes that had been made especially for 
her, by Tennysons. Shielding her face because of the sun, she too 
was obsessed by Elsie, and the whole ceremony of common people. 
How she would have whirled, herself, with gestures of slow icc, pro- 
tecting herself from the groom ! That silver is probably plated, she 
consiclcrcd, with embossed handles, and will tarnish quickly. 

But why did he marry Elsie? Thelma wondered. 

Ray Parker married Elsie Tarbutt like this. He was crossing a park 
one night in the suburb iii which Elsie lived. It was a white night 
except for black trees, with their equally solid, gummy shadows. 
Some old horse that mows an oval was cropping at the stillness with a 
heavy, tired innocence that pursued and troubled the walking man. 
There were hairs, lie saw, hanging from the armpits of the trees, long, 
still snares. It began to be intolerable. He was turning the money in 
his pockets. This time tomorrow I shall be free, he said foolishly. He 
walked across the wide park, along the asphalt, liis long, flat footsteps 
falling about his ears. 

Then there was another walking. He could hear. His were mingling 
with other steps. It became a desperate struggle to find or lose, in the 
empty white park. 

"VCTicn he came up, as he was trying to, the woman or girl was 
turning her head away from something that was frightening her. She 
wore a big black hat that she was holding down although there was 
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no wind, and her figure that stumped along was thick and black, 
though perhaps not black, it was the still purity of moonlight which 
drove out all colour by its strength. 

‘I want to come with you,* said Ray Parker, walking alongside the 
girl. 

She bit her breath. She was flickering with terror. 

‘To talk to you,* he said. ' 

Why is it never possible to say this? 

‘ Go away,* said the girl. ‘ Leave me.* 

Hurrying along. 

If he fell behind, her calves were of a sturdy shape in moon- 
darkened stockings. He saw her face, once, with its blurry, moon- 
geography. 

As the girl hurried, and they were reaching the edge of the park 
he felt that he would never succeed in laying liis guilt on anyone. 
When it was imperative. For this girl to listen. 

Then she slipped into a square house on the edge of the park, 
behind some plane trees, beside a shop. She was gomg to, she did 
look back. Her flat white face would have listened. But the door con- 
sumed it. 

Ray Parker returned to that place and lumg around the house and 
the shop, which was a grocery store. Once from a lane at tlic back he 
watched the girl washing dishes. She was a plain girl, but she had 
become necessary to him. When she was drying her hands, and he 
saw that there was no longer any reason why she should stay at the 
window, he wondered where he should go next. 

In time, through familiarity, and because the people themselves 
had not sufticient belief in evil to refuse the man admittance, he was 
let into the house, and would spend the evenings listening to the 
grocer-father, who liked to talk. When he proposed to the daughter, 
even confessing to her some of liis minor crimes, she gave the matter 
her earnest consideration, she prayed over it in her room, amongst 
the religious literature and souvenirs of high school. The weight of the 
issue oppressed her earnest face, but she decided to accept, even if 
she were crushed by it. Elsie Tarbutt was that kind of girl. She 
would have liked to undertake sometliing too big for her, and tliis 
was possibly it. To have become a missionary would have been 
less humiliating, so she chose Ray Parker. 

‘I shall marry you, Ray,’ she said, holding up her creamy face as if 
in sleep. 

He had not expected it to be like tliis, and almost recoiled, but did 
eventually kiss her. 
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They lived in the grocer*s house, or residence, it was called by 
many, because he was a man of substance, though unpretentious. The 
young couple, as they were referred to in innocence, had their own 
rooms, in which the husband tried to live. The wife sewed in the 
evening, or read. She read to liini from the Gospels. Soon I shall tell 
her all about myself, he said, and ask for that forgiveness which is 
given. He would walk with efforts at quietness across tlie brown 
carpets, or sit forward in liis chair, liis hands locked between liis 
open knees, veins prominent in liis forehead. Listening, the simple 
facts of faith were the impossible knots they are. He liimself was well 
knotted. 

But Elsie Parker was happy, she believed. Even at that age she was 
convinced that sorrow is a happiness to be borne. So her thick body 
was submissive, if not yielding, that was not in the nature of it. 
She was quickly pregnant, of course, and had a delicate boy, that 
they called after the father. 

Then the rooms in which the parents were living smelled of fresh 
innocence and became more intolerable to the man. What was he to 
this child beyond its origin? I’hc horrible joke of responsibihty had 
settled on him. On summer evenings, under the mottled trees, 
people passed along the street, laughing tlirough silent mouths. Or 
looked up, and beyond, as if he did not exist, looking at him with 
blind eyes. Once he ran down, he hurried through the streets, to see 
a man called Kennedy with whom he had once made a deal, and 
went on a long ride in a cab that was Kennedy’s, to transact some 
business that was also Kennedy’s, at a distant house. Ray Parker, 
the friend who had strung along, was sitting impc^tently in the car, 
in the smell of hot felt, waiting for the other man to return. He did 
not belong there. He could not escape out of liis own life. Nobody 
would take liim into theirs. 

Least of all Elsie. She prayed for him, though, after she had brushed 
her hair. 

*I would hke us to pray together, Ray,’ she had said once, standing 
in her long chenille dressing-gown. 

‘No,’ he said. 

He who was not delicate became so. 

‘You won’t let me help you,’ she said, taking him by the hands. 

He blew down his nose. He was angry now that he was unable to 
help himself. 

' ‘You people like to think that the rest of us are wallowing in sin 
for your own salvation,’ he said. 

But she would not let her faith be hurt. She went away then. 
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Once, after the child was bom, after she had begun to go about 
again, she had persuaded liim to go with her to a meeting. This was 
held in a hall, of a period of recent ugliness, with much blistered 
woodwork, and cement pointing loose between the bricks. When 
they had gone inside the young Parkers sat down on brown benches, 
or it would be more correct to say that Ray did, for Elsie soon got 
up, to share her radiance with the students; and young girls, and 
elderly women, who had come there as witnesses. She was relieved, 
the husband thought he saw, to speak her secret language with others 
who had learned, or, more likely, had been bom with it. Then the 
husband became sullen, looking at his toes, shifting his feet audibly 
against the gritty boards, as if grinding to extinction the stubborn 
butt of a cigarette. What do these people know, he asked angrily, 
slouched on the bcncli, what faith can they have, who had not yet 
lived? Or the elderly women. He saw through these to their blame- 
less sliifts, into their breasts that had never been called upon. He 
blew down liis nose, and sucked at a tootli, that should have been 
filled, only he had put it off. 

All this time the gathering had continued to talk and laugh, until 
those who were to conduct the mission assembled on the little stage. 
Elsie, who was among them, smiled at her husband, but remotely, 
as if she must draw her lashes on such things. And they sang of sin 
and water. There were prayers too, but they were awkward in that 
place. Then Ray Parker began to grow truculent. He exalted his lusts. 
He ferreted out odd acts of violence that he had committed and 
forgotfen about. The whole conception of transferring guilt, which 
once had seemed desirable, became repulsive wdien offered as 
salvation. 

Perhaps Elsie Parker had begun to sense this even before she stood 
up, wliich she did when her turn came, to sing. She had a sincere, 
an agreeable, if not outstanding contralto voice, which moved some 
people. Her husband stood there beating another time with the toe 
of his shoe, so that his trouser leg quivered. Drained by his detach- 
ment, he noticed sickcinngly the long green woollen dress that she 
put on for occasions, and the heavy but plain gold bracelet that she 
had inherited from a grandmother, an Englishwoman. Her wrists 
were tense as she sang. What is tliis Jerusalem? he asked, so solid, it is 
not possible. But everyone was convinced, everyone but Ray Parker, 
and now perhaps Elsie. The pinnacles of gold had begun to lean. He 
could not stop looking at her in amazement, liis wife. 

It was over in time, after an address by a minister at a little table 
on which some woman had arranged a glass of full roses. 
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Ray went out to smoke a cigarette and case his legs at the crotch. 
He was blowing smoke at the stars. He smoked several cigarettes, 
till he could smell the nicotine on his fingers. On his forefinger there 
was a callus too, which he bit, spitting out the hard, bitter skin. 
Where he was he did not know, except in some kind of a back yard. 
Across from him, in the window of a cottage, an old man was 
taking elaborate precautions to wrap up a roll of notes and hide it at 
the bottom of a tobacco jar. That old bugger’s head, breathed the 
watcher smokily, would split open like a cob of corn. Then he shiv- 
ered a bit, for some uneasiness of soul, some suspicion that he too 
could be easy money. 

After he had gtnic inside and found his wife, who liad put an 
overcoat over her green dress, and was sitting waiting in the almost 
empty hall, they walked Innne, where the morluT-in-law liad dozed 
off, and the child was crying. 

Elsie Parker began to change napkins, to plod up and down, 
doing the necessary things for tlieir child. She did not often question 
lier husband, but on tins occasion said, weakly, he liad in.ide her weak 
by looking at her, ‘ rhen you did not like the meeting?’ 

He was sitting mi the edge of the bed, smoking a last cigarette. 

*lt was not something yon could lil^e or disUkc,' he said, shifting 
his bare feet. ‘ I had a bellyful t>f it, though.’ 

His pyjama jacket was open on his chest, wliich by this time of life 
had grown hairy. 

1 shall not look at him, she said. There were several dudes to 
perform. She sat and gave her breast to her child. 

She would have liked to be exalted. Tku 1 have not received suftl- 
cient grace, she said, it is perhaps intended that I should be defeated 
early by tins man. She finished feeding her child and began to fold 
things away. Her skin w'as creamy in that light, but it would be said 
oi her later that she had a pasty look. 

Elsie Parker frequently took her child to Durilgai, to his grand- 
parents, making herself like this duty. She walked deliberately down 
that road, down wliich the buses did not run, holding her baby in 
a scalloped shawl that she kept very clean. Or later, when he had 
reached the staggering stage, she would herself stagger, with the loll- 
ing cliild astride her hip, and pause, brushing back the hair from his 
clear eyes, to look at him, while she got her breath. And later still 
she would meander, looking sightlessly at the paddocks, while the 
•cliild who was by then a little boy ran at her sidt, or wandered, or 
stopped, and came clattering back to her, to ask the names of insects 
and plants. 
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* These are not things tliat I know. Perhaps Granpa will,’ she would 
say, speaking to him and not, and at the same time wondering what 
it was she did know. 

But the boy was not cheated by her ignorance. He was not in- 
tensely interested in answers, the things themselves were enough. So 
he ran on, holding the leaf by its twig, or feather by its quill, and 
whereas his mother thought mostly of arriving, discovery kept him 
in a state of endless being. 

When they got there the grandmother almost always had just taken 
a batch of currant cakes from the oven, and would come out with 
the smell of cake about her, and say, ‘You got here then.’ 

The mother would begin to tell some details of their Journey, 
precise but colourless, which nobody listened to, but which she 
threw in because she felt that something was expected of her. And 
the grandmother was smiling and looking out at the paddocks. And 
the boy was smiling and panting for breath as he pulled up his socks. 
On no account would the grandmother have addressed the boy on 
arrival, or looked directly at him, and she would certainly not have 
kissed him, because both were reserving themselves for subtler 
intimacies. 

Amy Parker had not attempted to possess this remote child, with 
die consequence that he liad come closer than her own. She was placid 
with him. She was an old woman, of course. It was easier. Even in 
her moments of irony, or foreboding that this little boy would 
eventually do or say some cruel thing, or invest liimsclf with some 
mysteiy that would not be for her to solve, her well-being was not 
disturbed. She walked in the garden, stroking her woollen sleeves. 

Sometimes, taking the boy into the house, she would show him 
things. There is a mysticism of ‘objects, of which some people arc 
initiates, as this old woman and boy. 

‘Come here,’ she said, ‘and I will show you something.’ 

She did not call him by his name, wliich was liis father’s. Only 
strangers called him that. 

‘What is it?’ he asked. 

Breathing, she undid a box. 

‘What is it?’ he asked, toucliing with liis finger, his lashes resting 
on his cheeks. 

He is a pale boy, she saw. 

Inside the box there were some old brittle flowers, they were 
camomile flowers, in fact, that she had picked once to make a tea for 
a stomach ache. There were some pieces of glass too, red, broken 
glass. 
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‘what is this glass?’ he asked. 

‘That belonged to a boy we picked up in the floods,’ she said. 

‘ One night at Wiilliinya. We were all there to sec the water, and your 
grandfather was rescuing. I thought we might keep the boy. You 
know, adopt. But your grandfather was against it. Anyway, the boy 
went. He was gone in the morning. He did not like it here. And he 
left tliat glass.’ 

‘What was he doing with the glass?’ asked the grandson, who 
had picked it up and was looking through it, the crimson streaming 
on his face, except at the edges which were greenish, it was the 
pallor which tlic crimson glass could not wholly succeed in drinking 

‘He was looking through it, just like that,* said the grandmother. 

‘You arc pale,’ she said, touching the roots of his hair at the fore- 
head, which were damp. 

‘I am not,’ he cried, jerking away tlie glass. ‘Or if I am, some 
people arc made pale.’ 

‘Of course,’ she said, with an irony winch wms especially for the 
child, and w-hich did not hurt. 

‘Can T keep the glass?’ he said, looking at it. 

‘ What will you do with it?’ she asked. 

‘I shall keep it’, he said, shifting awkwardly on his legs, ‘as a sort of 
secret thing.’ 

‘But I shall know about it,’ she said. 

‘T hat won’t matter so much. You are old, anyway.’ 

‘We shall have a secret together,’ she saul, with a pleasure that she 
need not hide, because nobody else was there. 

Thinking back, she could not remember having shared a secret with 
a living soul. Hers were walled up inside her, like lumps isf lead. 

She took him into the paiitiv, which opened oft the kitchen, and 
which was one of those rooms that have just grown, more of a 
jMssage with shelves, it was all shelves. At one cihI was a window 
which let the summer in, aftci it had heen filtered drowsily through 
slats, or in the winter a thin, a cautious light. 

Here the grandmother showed her son, he was her son really, 
showed the jars, and tlic tub in w^hicli she pickled meat, and a glass 
contraption with whicli to catch flies. There were many jars. Kiim- 
quats or jewels glittered there. He held his eyes against the glass, 
staring into the kumquats till he had turned dizzy. 

. ‘They are whole,’ he said, for himself. 

‘Yes,’ sighed the old woman, who had gro\vn sick of showing 
tilings and would have liked to go and sit down. ‘You prick them 
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with a darning needle. That lets the sweetness in. Otherwise they 
would stay bitter. Your mouth would shrivel up. Will you try one?* 

‘No,’ he said. ‘Thank you.* 

He looked at other things. 

Would he be peculiar in any way? she asked. Boys should eat 
kumquats, the syrup ruiming from the corners of their moutlis. Ray 
the father’s lips were red. They shone with eating, sweets, and fat 
things, he had liked the fat on bacon. But this was a tliin, pale boy. 

‘Can I sec inside that tin up there?’ he asked. 

It was a tin with a pattern on it of little flowers. A present from a 
grocer, a Christmas box perhaps, she had forgotten. She took it 
down. In it were some seeds, that could have been the seeds of poppies, 
that she crunched with her teeth, a few of them, to try, and spat out. 

‘That is some old rubbish’, she said, ‘that I have forgotten all 
about. 

There were other things that she had forgotten, jars of rancid stuff 
that the boy had fossicked amongst, alone on other occasions, and 
said notliing about. He loved his grandmother, beyond question, if 
c|uietly. .So he had listened to her belch one afternoon, and con- 
cealed this knowledge even from himself 

‘Can I keep this tin?’ he asked. 

‘If you like,* she said, or yawned, because she was sleepy, and 
often closed her eyes at that hour, not exactly sleeping, because she 
was not yet really old, she would rest in a chair though, with her 
eyes closed. ‘What will you do with a tin like that?’ slie asked. 

‘I shall keep my pencils in it. I have fifteen pencils, not including 
the coloured ones.’ 

‘What will you do with so many pencils?’ she asked, who had a 
stump in a drawer, and would use that when necessary. 

‘Write things,’ he said. 

‘ W hat sort of things ? ’ she asked. 

But he was picking at the woodwork. 

‘I will give you a book to write in,’ she said. ‘I got it for yonr 
father, who did not use it. Then Stan took it, why, I never knew. 
Oh, to make some lists, he said. Then I found it in a drawer. It was 
still not written in.’ 

He thanked her. But he was tired of talking. 

She too was tired. So they went from the larder with its jars of 
still fruit. He is a quiet boy, she said, what if he should die, and 
pale. If she had been on speaking terms with Mrs O’Howd she 
would have feared something the neighbour woman eventually 
would say. Though it had been all right with Thelma. 
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The grandmother and the boy were walking through the house. 
At that age it was still a large house in the child's eyes. Soon the 
grandmother would sleep, in a chair that fitted itself to her body for 
that purpose, and he would crawl through the undergrowth, into 
rooms of vaster importance, and beyond the palpitating green of 
roof and rafters that the sap foamed along was die dome tliat he 
could split into a mosaic of tingling blue merely by staring at it. 

So Amy Parker sat in die plaited cane chair, and thought, or 
snoozed. She was speaking to her boy. It is funny we are able to 
speak together, she said, often it is not possible widi people. Under 
the pepper tree. These beads are bullets, he said. Don’t shoot at 
me, Ray. I am not Ray, he laughed. You are Ray. They are not 
bullets, they arc words. Words arc bullets, she said, if you mean 
them to be, I shot liiin, over and over again, and he stood up for 
more. I am shooting you, he laughed with his teeth. Terrible words 
began to confront her, and in necklaces. Raaaaaay. Shot for shot, 
lauglied the boy, whoever you shot. It is not Sum, she was sweating, 
Ray love, it is not. And what is your grandfather to you but an old 
man in the workshop who will go on nailing things rather than come 
in for his tea? Come on then like a good boy. J3cnding ^vith her lips, 
they were foolish. 

Amy Parker touched the cane chair. She had woken from a mis- 
erable sleep, only of a minute or two, but clammy. She would have 
liked to see someone that she loved. 

But the afternoon was empty. 

lhat boy had gone crawling off. In time, she supposed, I shall 
not understand him. Some tall man coming up the path would treat 
her as a joke. Educated men bleach the meaning out of words, there 
is no colour left. 

So she mumbled and wetted her lips. 

‘What is it. Mother?’ asked the daughter-in-law, who had been dry- 
ing some glasses and putting them away, and relining a shelf of which 
the paper had got dirty, and doing a few other uimoticeable jobs. 

‘ The boy has gone off somewhere,* said Amy Parker. ‘Is he all 
right?* 

Am I all right? it signified. Afternoon dreams, when they happen, 
arc crueller than those at night. Tlicy .irc intensified by the life that 
is going on all around, that persecutes the sleeper brutally, because 
he has been forced to give up. 

‘He is all right, I expect,* said Elsie, whose faith did not allow 
t^'r to anticipate a blow, in spite of the one she had received. ‘He is a 
sensible boy really.* 
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The young woman would have liked to add to the physical com- 
fort of her mother-in-law, speculating that in this way they might 
meet on common ground. She looked at the old woman, to see 
whether she could arrange her in some way, but realized that this 
would not be possible. 

Because Amy Parker did not like Elsie. 

She sat and watched Elsie doing crochet work. She stared at her 
thick, creamy skin. Elsie would not look u^, dedicated as she always 
was to wliatever she was doing, and because there was nothing to 
guard against. Her glossy eyebrows were never raised to question, 
but in innocence. 

Once her face broke up. She laughed and blushed. Statement, not 
narration, was her forte, though now, it seemed, there was something 
that she had to tell. 

‘I used to know a girl who was always doing crochet work. She 
would drop stitches and begin to count, but she would forget her 
count. So she never got anywhere. But she was always starting, all 
sorts of things, a quilt once, and babies* bonnets, she was making 
tilings for her nieces. Oh, once I think she did finish a piece of work. 
It was a doily, and then her mother helped her. Her name was Ethel 
Bonnington.’ 

It was boring. 

Ah dear, said Amy Parker, I cannot follow this. 

Grey grass stood in the paddocks at that time of year, or lay down. 
Most days there was a wind. Birds floated in the air with long, slow 
calls, almost totally arrested, as the two women sat in the prison of 
each other’s company. 

All dear, Amy Parker said, once I would have burst. 

But Elsie persisted, on visits of whole days, or week-ends, or she 
would come for long weeks. With the boy, of course. She would work 
too. She would wring out sheets. Once she teased a kapok mattress, it 
transpired she knew how. And she loved her mother-in-law, she had 
begun and would not end. 

Then Amy Parker rose up, she was compelled, to see whether she 
could leave her mark on the board of Elsie’s face. 

They were on the veranda, as many times before. Elsie was doing 
crochet work. 

‘That girl Ethel, that you were telling me of,’ Amy Parker said, 
‘was she a relative?’ 

‘Oh, Ethel,’ Elsie laughed and blushed. ‘No.* 

‘ She seems to have been a stupid sort of girl.’ ^ 

‘Poor Ethel,’ said Elsie, who liad notliing against her. ‘She was 
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clever at school. She passed exams and things. She had a head for 
facts. But life, of course, is not facts. So Ethel got confused. She 
took to crochet work. But she was good to her mother.* 

‘Fancy, crochet. If it had been knitting.’ 

‘I like crochet. It is soothing,’ Elsie blushed. 

‘It is ajiggery sort of work,’ Amy Parker said. 

Elsie breathed. 

‘I don’t know that I particularly want to be soothed,’ said Amy 
Parker. ‘Where is Ray now, Elsie?* 

‘He has his job,’ Elsie said. 

‘Has Ray left you?’ asked Amy Parker. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Elsie, for whom the pattern had become 
complicated, of little double roses, in shiny beige silk, that she had 
chosen. ‘He has been back.’ 

Then Amy Parker began to pity Elsie. Her skin was terribly piti- 
able, thick and wholesome, with that way of flushing upward from 
the neck. In pity, the older woman’s own failure began to seem less 
a fiiiliire, almost a success. She began to like Elsie. 

‘You will not hang on to Ray,’ said Amy Parker. 

Who had gone up to Glastonbury on some such night, of inkiness 
and brass, to put him in that same box in wliich she would have kept, 
for safety’s sake, all human love. 

‘But Ididnot intend to han{JOH to Ray,’ Elsie said. ‘Nor on to anyone.* 

Whatever she did not know, she knew tliis. 

But the older woman looked at lici. 

The sky which had formed above the two women in clots of cloud 
and veins of brass hung lower, it was on their heads. To the old 
woman it was unpleasiuit, filled with personal threats. But the young 
one was unmoved, or too impersonally moved to fear. In her im- 
personality she could have been split right open. Wind blew at her 
hai**, revealing the secret places ot her temples. For a moment her 
tace was less Hat. 

Looking at, or into, Elsie, if only tor the second ot lightning, Amy 
Parker knew she had begun to love her. God save us, she said, Elsie 
IS perhaps strong. 

Then the storm was breaking on the two women. Their chairs 
were grating. They laughed, and recovered themselves, and chased 
the ball of silk that threatened to escape them, and w'cre bent by the 
wind into unusual, supple shapes. Their eyes were shining with the 
moisture of the storm and green lightnii ig. 

Till suddenly the grandmother remembered and cried, Where is 
the boy? Not out in this !’ 
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But the mother was still protected by her mood. 

‘He will have got in somewhere/ she said, soothing, smoothing her 
hair. 

‘And Stan.* 

The old woman began to remember her husband, whom she had 
forgotten. She forgot him now for whole days. 

The two women walked mechanically through the shaking house, 
to find whatever was intended for them to find. 

‘We just made it,’ said Stan Parker, who was standing at the 
screen door at the back, the gauze was still quivering, as he wiped 
the water from liis leather face. 

The boy load pressed his on the window till his nose was white, 
and he looked out through water. 

‘Look,* he called excitedly, turning back into the room. ‘Life 
under water would look like this. To a fish. Come and do it. You 
will see.’ 

But no one would share his moment of belief, perhaps had not 
even heard his words. So revelations arc never conveyed with bril- 
liance as revealed. The boy knew, however. 

‘I am not wet,* he protested, throwing off his grandmother, who 
began to feel her liusband with less anxiety, but to establish some 
authority. 

‘You are both soaked,’ she said. ‘To my hands, anyway.* 

And was angry. It was her right. 

‘It is one of those showers,’ said Stan Parker. ‘A little bit of wet 
never 4id no one any harm.* 

And began to fray out tobacco, with which to roll a cigarette. 

‘Who will pay the price?’ the migry woman asked. 

She was impotent, but above all she resented his leathcriiicss. 

‘You will,’ laughed Stan Parker, Hcking the thin paper. 

The boy, who was content now, in the dry, tobacco-sccntcd room, 
came and stood beside his grandfather. He liked to watch minute 
operations. He liked the smell of the little rubber bag in wliich the 
old man carried tobacco. 

‘Let me light it?’ he asked when the thin and tinkling thing was 
rolled. 

‘It is all very well,’ said Amy Parker, whose eyes were feverish 
witli what she had suffered, with what she still had to suffer for Stim. 

Once she had thought of taking a knife, not against her husband, 
which would have been less painful, but against herself, and there 
where die breasts parted, plunging it in. What would it have met, she 
wondered, at slow, sick leisure, and what words would he have 
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found as they watched the drops drop, big remorseful drops, on to 
the door? 

‘Go on, Granpa,* said Elsie, to whom none of this was fatal, ‘go 
and take your clothes off’ 

The boy was watching the paper catch alight. It flared at first. 
Then settled down. 

Presently the old man went to change. 

Other clothes changed Stan Parker less than they do most people. 
Diftcrent mysteries emanated from his wife Amy vdth different 
clotJies. But the husband was more honest, which also made him 
irritating. At this age, anyway, he could see an object as it was, and 
interpret a gesture as it was meant. His life was no less wonderful 
for this baldness. If his wife were to die, he said, he would live in 
a room with bed and chair, he could keep his possessions in a couple 
of packing cases and hanging from hooks on the walls. But his wife 
was not dead, and there seemed no likelihood that she would die, he 
was glad enough to admit. He did love his wife, though she would 
make him nearly crack his jaws from clenching them. 

They had been together a lifetime, in which certain simple habits 
had formed. They preferred boiled meat because it was easier on the 
stomach. She expected to wake in the night and hear him groping 
through the darkness, he would get up round about one, and go to 
make water, then they would drift, and fall deeper into their last sleep. 

The night of the storm or shower, when he had got wet, Stan 
Parker had never seen more clearly. After he had carved the beef he 
looked at his wife where her hair had thinned at the parting; she 
would not look up yet, nor speak, smcc her scene. He looked at his 
grandson, who was gatheiiiig crumbs on the moistened tips of 
his fuigcrs and licking them ofl' with cat’s tongue. His mother was 
there ready to protect somebody. 

Then the old man dropped the carving knife. It stunned. 

‘Ach,’ complained his wife, holding her heart. 

Things were terribly distinct under the electric light. 

Elsie had begun to tell one of those stories about somebody she knew. 

But the bidliance of the old man’s light defied all else. All began 
to float presently in his world of light. He recollected some book- 
shelves he was making, he had developed a passion for carpentry in 
recent years, and ctuild now see with peculiar distinctness the grain 
of the particular wooel on which he was working, and the little nick 
near a dovetail which had been worrying him because of the blemish 
it would leave. Otlierwise the simplicity and rightness of his work was 
greatly satisfying. 
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After he had sat contemplating this object for some time, and 
smiling out of his rather leathery, sympathetic cheeks, he said sur- 
prisingly, ‘I think I will turn in now, have an early night/ 

‘There,* said Amy Parker when he had gone. ‘ He has got a chill.* 
She had known it, had been herself feverish all along. Of whatever 
tragedy that might follow she would be the centre. 

She listened to her husband in the night, ^d touched him once or 
twice. Whether he was asleep or spicing her she could not tell. 

So she slept. She was sleeping when her husband woke and lay 
rigid in the bed, looking at the darkness. In his fever he could not 
have been cleaner swept. All that he had lived, all that he had seen, 
had the extreme simplicity of goodness. Any acts that he relived in 
that ample darkness of the room were performed with the genuine 
honesty of freshly planed wood. Yet his rigid face was not con- 
vinced. It was turning and grating on the pillow. His dry mouth 
would have asked questions, not of his wife, of course, because she 
would not have known, but of some secret source of knowledge 
that he had failed to discover yet. So the clear, feverish light in which 
he lay, and thought, and saw things, began to blur. He would have 
liked to read something printed in large letters. But in the absence 
of signs he was rubbing his check on the pillow and touching his 
joints. He was tired by now, and at times even in pain. Short pains. 
At times he spoke to express his pain and distress. Oh God, oh God, 
he was saying from time to time, but very quietly and dustily, like 
sawdust. 

Once the man saw beneath the skin of his eyelids that they were 
standing in the workshop again, amongst the shavings, which curled 
round their ankles. It was the boy who was with him, of course, be- 
cause at this time of liis life it was his grandson who filled his thoughts, 
though he would never have admitted. Their relationship was a 
marvellous one, almost entirely confined to the workshop. Outside 
the workshop they did not exist for each other, it appeared, anyway 
they scarcely spoke. But m the workshop each conversation that they 
had was in the nature of a confession. 

‘See,* said the old man, laying open the surface of the wood with 
a sweep of his daring plane, ‘it is like a map. There arc the mountains. 
That is a mountain peak. The round one. That is the highest.* 

‘Yes,* said the boy. ‘And the rivers, and the bays.* 

‘When I was a boy,’ said the grandfather, ‘I would sometimes 
draw maps and shade in the bays with a blue pencil. The Gulf of 
Mexico, that was a good big one.* 

‘ I can’t draw mudi,’ said the boy. 
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‘what do you reckon you’ll do?* 

‘I shall write a poem/ said the boy. 

‘What do you know about poems? Have you read any?* 

‘No/ said the boy, chewing the inside of his cheek. ‘I know, 
though.’ 

Tlic boy was stretching his arms in the sleepy afternoon till they 
were embracing air. His eyes were opening. 

‘Don’t you ever know, Granpa, about things, because you just 
know?’ 

Now that the old man was locked in the prison of the bed he 
could not answer. His throat was that dry. In his feverishness, his 
childislmess, there was something that he still had to do, know. So 
he thrust his head back into the pillow, tilting the darkness, in hopes 
that revelation would reward conviction. 

It was the light that shone, though. 

It is time, Stan, his wife’s thick eyelids said. 

‘I feel terrible crook, Amy,’ said the old man. ‘You will have to get 
Jack Finlayson to give a hand with the cows.’ 

After that Stan Parker was sick for some time. He had a pleurisy. 
They nursed him through, though. Jack Finlayson came, who was 
agreeable to help, he was a decent sort, who had made a mess of his 
own affairs, and his wife Merle came and did odd jobs, and was 
yarning in the doorway over cups of milky tea. Stan Parker sensed 
all this, all that people were doing. He let them. He was in no hurry, 
but got up when they told him, with assistance at the armpits, and was 
soon walking again in his large clothes. 

He had gone one step farther into himself, however. During his 
convalescence he wouhl look out at people from the verge of his face, 
and they mostly preferred to switch over and talk to his wife. He was 
not yet quite right, of course. He had a habit of looking at people as 
if there w'ere something standing behind them, and they did not like 
that, because they could not very well turn round to make sure. 

But Stan Parker was just surprised at the newness of what he saw. 



chapter 21 


During the last few years a number of other homes had been built 
down the road at Durilgai in wliich Parkers^had always lived. There 
were the original few weatherboard homes, of which the landscape 
had taken possession, and wliich had been squeezed back from the 
road, it seemed, by other developments. The wooden homes stood, 
each in its smother of trees, like oases in a desert of progress. They 
were in process of being forgotten, of falling down, and would 
eventually be swept up with the bones of those who had lingered in 
them, and who were of no importance anyway, either no-liopcrs 
or old. If the souls of these old cottages disturbed, any uneasiness 
can almost be excluded from the brick villas simply by closing 
windows and doors and turning on the radio. The brick homes were 
in possession all right. Deep purple, clinker blue, ox blood, and 
public lavatory. Here the rites of domesticity were practised, it had 
been forgotten why, but with passionate, regular ortllodox)^ and 
once a sacrifice was offered up, by electrocution, by vacuum cleaner, 
on a hot morning, when the lantjuia hedges were smelling of cat. 

There were the old inconsiderable wooden houses, there were the 
waterproof brick ones. There was also another kind, which caused 
resentment, and against which it was hoped the Council would revise 
its policy. There were the homes in fibro-cement. These were to be 
found in outcrops, of a different stratum. It was in their favour, of 
course, that they could last only a little while. But for liow long? In 
the meantime human beings went through the motions of living in 
them. Young couples locked their doors and left their liomes as if 
they were not open. A child had kicked a hole in one, for fun. And 
at night the fibro homes reverberated, changed their shape under the 
stress of love or strife, changed and returned, standing brittle in the 
moonlight, soluble in dreams. 

All of this which was going on all round them affected and did not 
affect Parkers. It did not afffect them in that they had reached an age 
where all that was happening visibly w^as hardly credible. Past events 
in recollection will splinter brick and distribute the fragments. What 
is still to happen must flow with a parallel, not with die same stream. 
Where it did affect these old people more credibly was that their 
property had been subdivided and most of it sold up. 

This began to happen not long after Mr Parker had his illness. 
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Implacable cows stood in the mellow evenings, or in the mornings, 
stood tubbing their necks against the grey posts. The man, who con- 
tinued to go down as usual, but tauter than before, sometimes with a 
tingling in his skin that made him smile unexpectedly, and his wife, 
who was troubled by her leg, besides having grown rather big be- 
liind, and old, and resentful, clung to the cows as a motive of existence, 
and dared not substitute another. Like many old people who have 
been wound up, they could not regulate themselves, they were afraid 
of breaking down. So they continued to plod. It was hand milking 
too. Mr Parker would not have the machines because, he said, he 
knew they were no good on the teats. Yotmger men sniggered at old 
Parker, who had, in any case, only a handful of cows in what had 
become practiailly a suburb. It was so unimportant to most people 
that they did not bother to think about it. But it was obvious that 
something would have to be done. 

Then Mrs Forsdyke, the daughter, drove down in her own car, 
they had two. Most people did not know Mrs Forsdyke, or had 
known and forgotten that this was Thclly J^arker. Those who might 
have remembered, she did not encourage, narrowing her eyes until 
the skin almost obscured her conscience. Those who had never 
known, she was above, so slid past in her smooth black car, which 
quickly left beliind all that was m any way mediocre or in bad taste. 

The father was waiting for his daughter to come. His eyelids and 
liis wrists had gone a bit scaly, but his teeth were still strong and 
good. He smiled at her. 

‘What is it all about then, Thel?’ 

Bcc.uisc Mrs Forsdyke had suggested in a note that there was 
something she wished to talk about. She favoured that verb, wliich was 
discreet but firm. 

*Oh,’ she laughed, looking at him, enjoying tliis distant relation- 
ship with a simple old man, at the same lime, secretly, her father, 
‘it is a little plan. Which 1 hope will appeal to you. Not because 
it is mine, or that I want to force an)'tliing, but it is so reasonable. 
Dudley agrees.* 

Mrs Forsdyke was one of those women who enlist their husbands 
when they expect to meet resistance. 

‘You are looking a little tired, dear,’ she said, getting from her car 
and approaching her father. 

She kissed him too. Cultivating exhaustion herself, she frccpcntly 
wished it on to other people. Ihit her fath»?r’s skin was alive, she 
noticed, and she flushed, as much as her blood was capable of. She 
was a frail woman, but gristly, carrying a crocodile bag. 
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V am not more tired than I ever was, * said the old man. 

‘No, Dad/ said the daughter, picking snails off a bush and crushing 

them with her shoe, ‘if you are not tired, tJicn you arc not. 

She winced for the snails, but did glance back in curiosity. 

‘ You love those cows too much ever to be tired,* Mrs Forsdyke said. 

‘There is no question of loving the cows,’ said the okl man. ‘The 
cows are all right. But I am not married to tbetn, as they say.* 

‘I had always thought’, said his daughter, ‘that a man was indis- 
solubly married to his cows.* 

The old man made a tioisc. 

‘But if he is not,’ said Thelma Forsdyke, ‘ then it is easy.* 

‘How, easy?* 

‘To send them off in one of those things. What is it? A float. And 
stay in bed later the next morning, to see wlietlicr you like it, and 
then when you do, stay in bed late the following morning. Until you 
are used to doing nothing. Oh, when I say nothing, I mean you can 
have a hobby. There is tliis carpentiy you have taken up. It must 
be great fun. Fresh wood does smell so pleasant. And you have never 
been anywhere. Well, you can go. With poor Mother. You can 
come to us sometimes on a Sunday. Normally we arc very quiet. 
On Sundays everybody is at home. With their families. Wouldn’t you 
like that?* 

Stan Parker did not say whether he would like. He would, cer- 
tainly, have liked to sit a long time and watch the passage of a snail 
which had survived the foot. He wouhl sit, and in his own time rc- 
trace.his own path, thin iuid silver, through the mists. But he did not 
speak. 

Old people are easily hurt, considered Thelma Forsdyke with im- 
patience. If it had been a little child, of course she did not have one, 
she could have planted in it her own mind, and watched it grow, 
like the mango tree from sand. Forgetful of her own childhood since 
she had ceased to live, she had not failed to evolve theories. This old 
child might be difficult, though. 

In fict, he was not. He would think, he was already thinking, 
about what Ins. daughter had said. He could give up, if not for those 
reasons, to those encls. Thelma is silK, he said, I am not that imbecile, 
but she has got something. He could give up as she suggested, more 
even, land even, even Ins life, simply because it wms not his to keep. 
It had become blindingly obvious. 

He was looking pale, for him. 

‘You will see*, said Thelma, patting his hand, ‘how much better 
you will feel for the rest.’ 
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Because he did not resist, then or later, on that passive morning 
she went away filled with pity and complacency, pity because the 
poor old fellow was growing senile, and complacency as the mentor 
of simple people’s lives. She drove off joyfully, mistaking instru- 
mentality for power. 

After she had gone Stan Parker walked about his property, slowly, 
and with all the appearance of amilcssness, which is the impression 
that spiritual activity frequently gives, while all the time this com- 
munion of soul and scene was taking place, the landscape moving in 
on him with increased passion and intensity, trees surrounding him, 
clouds flocking above him with tenderness such as he had never ex- 
perienced. He could have touched the clouds. Now, when he should 
have been detached, he was nervous, whipping his trouser leg with 
a little stick. For this scene which was his, and which was not, was 
too poignant. So he stooped to watch some ants dragging a butter- 
fly’s wing through a desert of stones. A convinced activity of tingling 
ants. Then suddenly he twitched the wing away. He tossed it into the 
sunlight, where it fluttered and shimmered, rightly restored to air, 
but while it was still floating and filling he went away, shaken by 
the ruthlcssness of divine logic. 

And they began soon after this to sell off Parkers’ property by lots. 
It was easily accomplished, because it was desirable land, in a district 
that was being opened up. The old man did not take a direct hand in 
the business transactions, because his son-in-law was there, and, more 
actively, his daughter. He let other people work the necessary but 
insignificant machinery of this phase. It pleased those concerned, his 
respect and docility emphasizing their superior gifts, and soon they 
had developed a sentimental attitude towards what might otherwise 
have been his mediocrity. The poor old man, they smiled, has no 
business sense. So they went out of their way to see that he was not 
taken down by anyone, not even by themselves. 

When the land was sold Parkers did have three or four acres left. 
They had the gully at the back and one paddock at the side. They 
had a house cow with asymmetrical horns, and Mr Parker grew a few 
cabbages in winter, between the rows of which liis wife strolled, in an 
old cardigan, on warm days, and stooped to pull a blade of grass that 
had come up out of place. 

One day as Amy Parker was walking between the cabbages, as was 
her custom now, she was trying to remember something. Some 
restlessness had begun to possess her, of association. Then it was her 
youth that began to come back in the world of cabbages. She heard 
the dray come up with the mound of blue cabbages, and the snap of 
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straps in the frost, as putting her shoulders through the window she 
spoke to her husband. She was remembering all mornings. And the 
little ears of cabbage seedlings that he stuck into the earth, into 
the holes that he had made with a shovel handle. She remembered the 
arms of her husband as they worked in the sunhght, the little hairs 
on the forearms and the veins at the wrists. It seemed to her suddenly 
as if she would not see him again. 

So she hurried along the rows of cabbages, they were big, green, 
bursting ones, unlike those evanescent plants that sliimmer in the 
field of memory, she hurried to be with her husband, who was never 
far from her, they could not have escaped from each other had they 
wished. 

‘Why don’t we sell some of these cabbages?’ she asked irritably 
when she had come to where he was digging a few potatoes for 
their tea. ‘There are more than wc can use. We shall be sick of blessed 
cabbage.’ 

‘It will not be worth the trouble,’ said Stan Parker. ‘For a few bob. 
And the business of carting them to market.* 

‘Then what are we to do with them?’ she asked, kicking one of 
these bright and rubbery vegetables. 

She was standing lost amongst the cabbages, and intended perhaps 
that he should become lost too. 

‘We shall eat some,’ he said, looking down, because she had at 
least deterred liim. ‘And give some. The cow could eat a fair few. 
Wc shall think of other ways,’ he said. 

Then they were standing there, and what had been bright jewels 
in the field of past and present were ludicrous lumps of cynical rubber. 

‘You get worked up over nothing,’ he said tautly. 

To explain it that way, 

‘I like to know the reason for things,’ she said, looking at and un- 
ravelling a frayed bit of the old cardigan that she wore. 

But he could not explain their continued existence in that same plot 
of cabbages, and magpies came over, and jolly peewits, and little 
anonymous birds, descending and picking in the moist earth, as if tlie 
man and woman had not been there. 

Other people, Thelma, for instance, say that when you arc at a loss 
you must do things, you must take up carpentry, or knit a jumper, or 
go on a trip somewhere. Amy Parker, who was ignorant, did not in 
herself believe that there is any exit from confusion, except by living 
it out, though she did once try the other, making joke of it, laughing 
at themselves, while hoping, she said, ‘Why don’t we go somewhere 
for once? Go to the city at least, 1 mean on a proper visit, before we 
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die. Do something, I mean. Even if we are disappointed we shaD 
know.’ 

Her husband wondered what it would cost, probably a good deal. 
Though he was not mean. He was cautious. And the wife laughed, 
ashamed that she had suggested such foolislmess, and was glad that 
they would not go. Many liorrors were visualized. Even a day’s 
journey made her constipated. They were upset by meat that was 
not boiled. They ate junket from the milk of their own cow. So they 
would not go. 

Then quite suddenly they were going to the city. It was decided 
one evening. It was intended that they should spend a week, in a 
reasonable hotel, and that Jack Finlayson should come in to imlk 
the cow and throw a bit of pollard to the fowls. Stan Parker’s hands 
were shaking with this decision. His wife was red. She had grown 
rather full-blooded, and now the fine perspiration was at her temples 
and above her mouth. 

T will go to the sea,’ she said, lauglhng greedily. ‘And sit beneath 
those pine trees and watch the water coining in.’ 

‘What good will that do you?* asked the husband, spilling the 
tobacco he was manipulating. 

‘You would not know,’ she said, as if she did. 

Because she had never succeeded in loving liim in full measure, 
there were times when she must hurt. Only he was no longer hurt. 

Anyway, the two old people did go. They spent a week in a 
modest hotel; they could have afforded better but were afraid that 
people might look at their clothes. So they chose one in wliich the 
linoleum was a bit worn. They apologized to the young lady in de- 
positing their key. It was not their words exactly, it was their .ittitiides. 

But they were pleased. 

They were pleased they had survived, and were surviving. The 
decent couple walking in the streets did not go down before those 
anonymous waves. They discovered that they were strong. Their 
solitary lives had perhaps built them buttresses. 

Once the couple walking in the street at night listened to a radio, 
of which the red-gold voice was singing of sunsets and renunciation. 

‘What is she singing about, Stan?’ Amy Parker asked. 

‘ I don’t know,’ he said. ‘ It is all Chinese to me.’ 

Then they laughed. They w^ere superior. A mystery is no mystery 
that the mind refuses, it is better than unravelled. So they went on. 

The city was never stationary for long, nor they, it was like 
dreams, only less personal. The glass caves into which the old people 
looked, and especially in the purple night, were opening for others. 
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It was the dream of someone else's dream that they were dreaming. 
When shall we be put down again? their faces asked. Their own 
dreams in monochrome, although at times suffocating by hate or 
strangling with love, did exact less. 

One night Stan said they would go to a play. 

‘It is the play of Hamlet,' he said. ‘It is by Shakespeare.’ 

‘Oh,’ said liis wife, to whom such audacity was dubious. 

It also seemed to cast some light upon her hidden husband. It 
is this sort of thing in Stan that I do not like, she said, I do not like 
secrets. Because although he would take her to his play she could not 
feel that she would share it. 

Anyway, they went. Pausing for breath, they climbed high up, 
to where they would be less noticeable, and from there they looked 
down, through knobs and angels, into the golden bowl that was 
already steaming with anticipation. All scents and dust, all laughter 
and hot air, rose from the depths of the bowl to bemuse the old 
woman at its rim. She could not sec well, which made it more 
aggravating, or else mystical. She could sec a naked woman, was it? 
with a bunch of violets in her breasts. Grey mists rose from the 
woman’s flesh, before reverting to the material. They were moored. 
As time passed and music began to conic out of the little slot in which 
the musicians sat, there was a great deal that had grown too solid to 
soar. The seats were hard too. There was a smell of hot caramels and 
disinfectant. 

‘Do the women dress like that and feel clothed?’ Amy Parker 
asked. • 

Tf they do not feel clothed, that was more than likely their in- 
tention,’ her husband said. ‘But it is going to begin Jiow.’ 

The curtain was on fire, and when it had burned up, there was 
his boyhood, only the words had taken on a form, and were walking 
and running, in silk stockings. His mother was there, with a ring 
upon her arthritis, pointing an explanation. But the play eluded 
explanations, then and now. It went on its own way, like life, or 
dreams. He could smell the smell of damp in that old book with the 
brown patches, from some deluge that she had told him about but 
he had forgotten. He remembered Horatio, a friend. A friend of 
similar understanding and manliness, older than himself, was what 
he had wished for, but he had gone through childhood almost friend- 
less, walking through long grass and lying along the branches of trees, 
waiting to grow older. 

He did, and was also faced with ghostliness at some stages, though 
no one had ever caught him out. They had not seen him moving his 
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lips exactly. Speaking to the green Very light. For one instance. 
Which passed across the sky as slowly and as fatefully as the more 
corporeal ghost for Horatio and his friends. And quietly. That was 
what made men shout, if they were the shouting kind, the Horatios, 
good men he had known later and who were killed in battle, shouting 
at their own clamminess. 

‘ Fancy, a ghost. That is a bit farfetched,* Amy Parker said. 

She laughed, but liked it. 

The only ghost she had seen was lier conscience in mirrors. It had a 
grey face, and was quickly got rid of, by not looking at it. But tliis 
green ghost, hi a crown. Fancy being actors. It is not men’s work, it is 
all talking and talking. And life is not talking, it is living. Then tliis 
old woman, who was gripping the brass rail across which she hung, 
wondered what she had lived. She sat upon a chair on the veranda and 
listened to the fuchsia canes. She would have liked to see, to tliink of, 
there and then, some solid instance of living. That man. Leo. But 
fading. It was the theatre rising up around her, and to wluch she was 
unaccustomed. It was the words that meant nothing. 

‘I have never heard so much talk,’ she said irritably, almost 
abusively. 

He hushed her, and she turned her head away. 

Was this Hamlet, he asked, coming and going throughout the play, 
a white, a rather thin man in black? That we have been waiting for. 
Is this our Hamlet? With poor knees. The words that he had read, 
and was remembering, tried to convince the old man. Once he had 
known an old horse called Hamlet, a bay, no, an old brown gelding, 
a light draught, that belonged to an old cove, Furneval was it, or 
Furness? who would drive into the village for groceries, flicking at the 
flies on Hamlet with the whip. Th:it was one Hamlet. Or standing in 
the feed shed, in that trench coat that he had hung on to after the 
war, for years, till it became green, the buttons had dropped off, and 
it was separated from its origin, but that morning, or in fact many 
mornings, as he mixed the good bran and chaft, the real Hamlet 
floated towards an explanation, or was it fresh bewilderment? These 
grey mornings the air is all cobwebs, the snn rising through the 
greater nets of clouds, the white seeds of weeds falling and clinging. 
Hamlet is confused, after the bombardment, to witness acts of tliistle- 
down. 

As the old man in the gallery continued to be bombarded by words 
be almost lost consciousness, but this was also refrcsliing. Notliing, 
after all, is so complicated as this play, he said. He raised Iris head 
from where it was leaning on the brass. He would hold fast to this 
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talisman of simplicity. But we too are simple people, he said in 
horror, Amy is simple, I am simple, and do not know myself. So that 
he was swallowed again by the surf of words, and was wandering 
about the stage, looking into the eyes of the actors. 

Because that was what they were. Hamlet was an actor. Women 
read about liim in the papers and thought about him in their beds. 
They shivered when the draught swirled out/rom beneath the curtain 
and settled on their naked shoulders. Some had stuck flowers in the 
clefts of their bosoms. But it was Stan Parker talking to the gentle 
girl in riddles, which were no different from what is spoken. If he 
could remember what he had said as they stood at the top of the 
stairs, but he could not remember one word. The poetry of the burn- 
ing house was not of words. He could remember, rather, how her red 
hair burned, how their singed hair had curled together, each head 
grappling the other with hooks. But never speaking. People do not 
speak in an exchange of souls. 

‘Who is mad then?’ asked Amy Parker. 

But he hushed her. 

It is not me, she said. Buzz, buzz! It is a lot of nonsense. Though it 
makes sense at times. 

Oh dear, she said. She began to look along the road, along which 
she had been looking all her life, and there in the distance a woman 
rode, violets in her breast. Poetry is not words. It is the jingling of 
the spurs, or of chains, the curb, it could be, that she wore, which 
some say is cruel. Tliis woman will not look down. She has found the 
distance. So other cruel poetry rode out of the past into the violet 
sky. I was too humble then, said the old woman, 1 did not know a 
tiling, 1 could have been loved in any disguise. 

Then Amy Parker, who was looking down from the circle, holding 
die rail of memory, began to be certain it was Madeleine. It was the 
violets that Madeleine had never worn, but should have, in the nest 
of leaves. So the old woman was peering through the darkness, to 
where the shoulders shone, and Madeleine put up her hand, to 
smooth a hair, or brush the wing of boredom from out of her head, 
at a play. 

When the lights went up for the interval, there was the woman, 
made of soap. 

T could swear that that woman with the violets is Madeleine,* 
said Amy Parker, leaning down. 

‘What Madeleine?* asked her husband. 

‘That was to marry Tom Armstrong. That you rescued from the 
burning house.’ 
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The old woman could have bent down and gathered the violets, so 
fresh was her memory, and dewy. 

Then her husband looked at her slowly and said with the brutaUty 
of husbands, ‘ But Madeleine is by tliis time an old woman. She 
would be older than you, Amy. And you arc old.* 

And stupid, he saw. He could see this without unkindness. It is 
possible to love stupid old women, and hateful ones. 

‘That may be,* she said. ‘Yes. I did not think.* 

Old women who have been subtle, at times terribly subtle, are 
stupider when they begin to be, as if rheir subtlety has worn them 
out. 

Amy Parker was, in fact, tired. Slowly she ate a chocolate, and let 
that sweet comfort drift over her in the absence of others. Madeleine 
would probably be dead. It was unimportant anyway. 

But she began to feel sad, or cliocolatey. Chocolate has its own 
melancholy, at a height, in darkness. Because it was dark again by 
now. The perverse gallery of memory in which the old woman had 
been shoved to enjoy herself rustled with breathing and paper, as 
other people let their ovm puppets dance. Those in the gold frame 
of the stage were less convincing, because they were repeating the 
words of the book. And books are unpardonable. You cannot go by 
what is written. 

So Amy Parker, who had developed a little nodding motion as she 
watched from high darkness, overflowed from those w'ords or pre- 
cepts. Just as she was overflowing from her bosom. She walked all 
satiny then, and would have been caught at by rosemary, or any 
ether sharp plant in the garden, wliilc talking with Hamlet. Hers v/as 
red, though. It was strange to think of this white-faced Hamlet the 
son of that queen, a big woman, stout even, the satin was conveying. 
Even queens are saddled and bewildered. Does Hamlet hate his 
mother? Ah Ray, Ray, she said, give me your month once, so that I 
can tell by kissing. But that room, the old kitchen, was as empty as 
a stage, as she remembered, as empty of true answers as Hamlet, he 
had gone off into the night, wliich was filled with lightning and the 
leaves of trees. 

‘Huh,* she said, she had a piece of hard filling, caramel or some- 
thing, stuck to her teeth. ‘These are funny-looking people now. 
What arc they dressed up like that for?* 

‘They arc the players,* said Stan Parker, who was again reading 
the play, and who had always been puzzled himself by this bit. 
‘They are going to act a play of the queen’s mifaithfulness to Hamlet *s 
father. The queen that married this present king, there.* 
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‘Ttttt,* Amy Parker sucked her teeth. 

The players were soon acting with stifF precision. 

Stan Parker remembered how that little play, in which he himself 
had been poisoned, had hurt. Yet he was not hurt now. Seeing the 
actor sneak out and drive off in his blue car. Seeing the big arse of 
that commercial traveller push past the door into the car. Any pain 
will wear out. The old man began to rub the skin of his old hands in 
the darkness. His emptiness surprised him. Somewhere he had read: 
an empty vessel. That night when he had lain vomiting in the street, 
when he had stood in the street and spat out at God, everything, he 
had emptied. For many years his light and agreeable but empty life 
would have pleased, if it had not been tliat some pea of memory was 
rattling about inside. It began to irritate him now. Where is this 
play getting to? he asked, rubbing his old hands, which would remain 
carapaccous although he had given up work. 

‘That is certainly a funny way to go on,* said Amy Parker. 

‘What, to commit adultery?* 

‘No,* she mumbled. She added after a bit, ‘To pour poison in the 
man*s car.* 

She could not bear glycerine, or hot oil, that they put sometimes 
for earache from a roaring spoon. She shuddered. The thoughts 
flowing through the passages of her skull. 

It was the afternoons that had poisoned her. She could have 
knocked her head against the wall, waiting. That man, that bugger. 
And acting as if you did not want it. And acting. 

She stirred for the closeness of her husband in the dark. 

Well, you got over it. You did not want it. There is a time when 
you do not want anything. She thought. Or in a panic, it was coming 
over her in a draught of light and noise from the lit stage, a time 
when you want every tiling aiid do not know what this is. I want 
Stan, I want Ray, said the queen, and I am not sure that I have had 
anything, that I know enough to have. 

There was a great rumpus on the stage as the queen and her 
shadows fled into darkness, away from the little stiff play. She was 
defeated, it appeared, by fear. 

The old woman in the gallery sat on, very unliappy. She was trying 
to recapture her little boy. She was sitting on the iron bed, her knee 
toucliing that of her young husband. 

But the play went on, the big play of Hamlet, madness and all. 

Felia was less touching, because less personal. She does not frighten 
me like Bub did once, because I am used to things. While still 
learning. 1 shall learn about Stan perhaps in time. But all this madness. 
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This play is a lot of nonsense. Loonies speak their ov(n language, like 
educated people. 

Still, death and burial, you have got to face it, are plain and sane 
enough. They are burying her. The earth is falling down. 

The great accents of doom were filling the theatre, so that people 
were forgetting their cramp, and the creases in their clothes, and the 
intolerable pressure of poetry. The end was near. All were holding 
daggers to their hearts, or to their violets, whicliever was the case. 

The lithe actors were soon slashing and pricking at each other with 
swords and words. Hamlet himsell, who had played the Second 
Ghost, the ghost of memory, until now, leaped radiantly into the 
presence of death, which is also the present, all else has been past 
and future, stories and anticipation, by comparison. At one moment 
the actors arc silent, except for piilFmg or clashing, when words of 
respect fail them. There is a lamp shining in the wet shirt of the arisen 
Hamlet. 

Many of those people who were watching from the darkness were 
sweating too, because the end of Hamlet is too complicated to follow, 
unless lived. Stan Parker, though, die old man in the gallery, was 
ijuite cold and stony as the dead piled up. After wandering about 
tlie stage over many acres o( spilled wortls, exciianging breaths with 
the actors, and experiencing similar visions all the evening, he had 
witlidrawn to a distance at the end of the play. There he sat. A grey 
light prevailed, by chance or intention, similar to that which is seen 
Ml bedrooms at morning, Tliis is the light in which a man becomes 
aware that he will die. 

Then I am going to die, he said. Tt did not seem possible. 

After the dead bodies had got up from the ground, and bowed as 
though they had been responsible for their own levitation, and the red 
curtain had come down, Stan Parker continued to sit and consider 
himself. 

‘Where is your coat, dear? You have not lost it?* asked his wife, 
who felt compelled to make some lonlnbulion to liic. 

‘It is under the scat, I suppose. Where I put it,* said the old man. 

‘Ah,* she said, ‘it is all dust. 1 ook ! And creases. Your good coat !* 

Then I am to die, he said. But because tins was still too immense to 
grasp he got up, like an actor off the stage, and asked, ‘Did you 
like it?’ 

T would like a good cup of tea, hut don’t expect we shall get that,* 
Amy Parker said. ‘And your coat a ruin.’ 

She was forever brushing and patting. To restore something. But 
he let her. 
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And she was glad he did not ask her again as they wound down 
by a staircase to the ground, because there were things that she had 
seen and heard which disturbed her. What they had said about the 
queen. Why, her own flesh was naked. There were the tilings also that 
she did not understand but was sensing darkly in a remembered 
wood of words. 

So the play was over, and dicy went back not long afterwards to 
their own place. 

Their return was such a return to habit that Stan Parker was soon 
able to reject liis presentiment of death. Not deliberately. Rather, 
the incident slipped from him. Habit supersedes thought, or extracts 
the sting from it. He went about smiling more often than not on those 
jobs which were necessary, or wliich he made in order to do, and 
although tliat smile was somewhat abstracted, everybody read it as a 
sign of contentment and amiability. He had acquired a reputation for 
being a good-natured old cove, and who is a neighbour to inquire 
beyond the mechanics of the face into the states of soul? 

The old man was evidently very tranquil, though. He had taken up 
netting, and was making some nets to assist a pair of ferrets he had 
bought. Soon he was going about, down the gully at the back of the 
house, and round such country as was not yet built over, carrying liis 
ferrets in a little box in the centre of his back, carrying also an old and 
rather heavy gun, and followed by a dusty black dog that had the 
canker in one car. 

That evening which Stan Parker would continue to remember for 
the incident that occurred was one of the still evenings of winter, 
when wind has dropped, yet a cold stream of air is flowing, like water 
almost, it is palpable, down tlie creek’s dry course. Twigs are snap- 
ping, and a cough is blatant under die sky of two metals, of lead and 
copper, beneath which the old man is walking with the old dog. It is 

E ssiblc to believe that one is alone in tliis world. The stiff, ncedly 
ves of the bushes exude no sap of kindness. But one does not ask for 
kindness. Rocks and silence are sufiicient in themselves. 

Then the old man who was walking along stubbornly on slippery 
feet shpped suddenly. He was an old scarecrow with wooden arms 
and a gun waving at the end of one of them, and the ridiculous little 
box of ferrets with its airholes bumping and bouncing on his shoulder- 
blades. As the sky tilted he pulled the trigger of the gun. It all hap- 
pened so quickly diat it was searingly slow on liis mind. The comet was 
still soaring slowly past him, hot and cold, material and fearful, as he 
ky on the ground, and realized he had just failed to shoot himself. 
The black dog was sniffing round and malung sneezing noises. 
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Then the old man got up and walked on, with the safety-catch 
fixed. He was tough, of course. He had worked hard and could stand 
a bit of knocking about. But he walked brittly now, although erect. 
His eyes were smarting. Under them were red rims, like those which 
can be seen under the eyes of some old dogs. 

The black dog which was running and limping ahead of liis master 
began to whine at the mouth of a burrow. 

‘Very well then,’ sighed the old man in agreement. 

He began to walk round, looking on the ground, ostensibly to find 
other entrances to the same burrow over which to peg the nets. But 
he was searching rather too aimlessly. After a bit the old man sat on a 
lump of antliill. He just sat. While the black dog was swinging his 
tail and whining. The ferrets too were Lurniiig and rattling in the 
suspended darkness of their habitual box. 

Soon enough, thouglit tlie old man. 

He was sitting in the meantime. And ants came out across the 
ground. 

‘Oh God, oil (iod,’ said Stan Parker. 

He was suspended. 

Then his agreeable life, which had been empty for many years, 
began to fill. It is not natural that emptiness shall prevail, it will fill 
eventually, wlicthcr with water, or children, or dust, or spirit. So the 
old man sat gulping in. His mouth was dry and caked, that had also 
vomited out his life tliat night, lie remembered, in the street. He was 
thinking about it intolerably. 

What is intended of me and for me? he wondered. 1 am ignorant. 

Ho was not answered, thougli. 

After a while the ohl man called to the old dog, that had continued 
to sit in front of the burrow, pointing his grey muzzle, and shak- 
ing his cankered ear, and the two went away. The man walked 
carefully, comforted by his coiitnuicd existence beneath the evening 
sky. 

That evening when he got in his daughter was there. She was 
standing iii the kitchen, c]iii 2 zicaily watching her mother prod a 
piece of beef in a saucepan of boiling soup, as if she had never seen 
such a wonderful thing happen before. All Thelma Forsdyke’s visits 
to her parents were touched with a humorous wonder, that had come 
with her own success, to replace a former sense of shame. Her visits 
were fairly frequent, though almost always in the early afternoon, so 
that she could get home and rest before dressing tor dinner. She 
liked a bath too, and afterwards could endure most things. After 
putting oil her rings she w’as imniaculate. This time, though, Mrs 
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Forsdyke was honouring her parents for tlie week-end, which was 
altogether unusual. Did she owe or expect something perhaps? It was 
not clear. But she had come ensured against any possible discomfort, 
with a ham, and a jar of bath salts, and an exquisite little pillow 
filled with down, in a pink slip, on which to nurse her insomnia, on 
top of the coarser pillows of the hoase. 

She had brought, too, more than the usual ration of quizzical good 
humour towards these comical old people, who were really rather 
sweet and quaint. 

When her father came into the kitchen she went towards him and 
offered her face, and after he had kissed her said, 'Why, Father, how 
deliciously cold your skin is. Where have you been?* 

‘Poking around in the gully,* said Stan Parker. 

The daughter, however, did not listen to his reply, which she had 
not expected to be of any importance. She was thinking how she 
preferred and even liked kissing with her father now that he was a 
cold old man. 

‘He has two blessed ferrets,’ said the mother. 

Which once she would have resented. 

I shall not tell them that I nearly killed myself, said Stan Parker. 

It was too personal an incident to explain convincingly. It was 
already part of his submerged half. So he sat cutting his meat, at a 
great distance, and listening vaguely to his wife tell their daughter 
the story of other lives. 

‘I never told you, Thelma,* Amy Parker said, ‘but Ray has left 
Elsie. Some time ago. Or did you perhaps know?* 

‘How should I?* said Thelma, looking down. 

The beef was horrid. 

‘Well, anyway, he has,’ said the mother, ‘and has been living in 
Darlinghurst for some time, with some other woman, it seems. Not 
by any means a desirable woman at all.’ 

‘The undesirable woman is the loser,’ Thelma said. 

She was examining with curiosity the grain of the meat and a 
strap of grey gristle. 

‘That is a way to speak,* the mother said. ‘And poor Elsie.* 

‘Ah yes, poor Elsie,’ Mrs Forsdyke sighed. ‘Poor Elsie is deliv- 
ered, I should have said.* 

‘Thelma, you are not kind,’ said Amy Parker. 

She was forgetful of herself. 

‘I am not,* said Thelma. ‘It is my great sin. I have prayed against it, 
but unsuccessfully.* 

She liad, too, and could well look moist, as now. Knowing oneself 
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is the saddest luxui^^. And she had achieved this through experience 
and study, along with the French tongue and the fur coats. 

* But Ray is not all to blame,* said the mother now. 

‘Nobody is all to blame. How simple if some were. They could be 
got rid of.’ 

‘ I don’t know about that,* Amy Parker said. ‘lam to blame.* 

‘Oh, Mother,’ said Thelma. 

She wished she had not come. 

‘ But I loved him,* said the mother. 

Then Thelma Forsdyke did recoil. From the terms of love. Reading 
lust for love, she had preferred habitually to paddle in the tepid waters 
of affection. The red-faced, pursy men, the bilious-eyed, of which her 
brother Ray w'as one, looked at her from most corners. 

‘It is a pity’, she said now, ‘that a second butcher has never set up 
at Durilgai. Competition would make all the difference.’ 

‘ This is a fair bit of meat,’ the father said. 

Because it was time he did say. 

He had been thinking of his grandson, and had got some comfort 
from it, and was guilty. 

‘Tliis is as fair a bit of meat as you would find,’ he said with 
some hostility, tapping the meat. 

‘In meat, as in anytliing, it depends on what standards you adopt, 
and, having adopted, accept,’ Thelma said with pleasure. 

‘ He has left liis job too,’ said the old woman, ‘ and is working at 
goodness knows what. He is under the thumb of tliis woman, who 
had been consorting with men, it appears, in her youth, she is not 
young, and is up to no good.’ 

‘Mother, I shall scream,’ said Mrs Forsdyke, holding her ears. 

But she could not close her eyes. 

‘Are we not having any pudding. Mother?’ Stan Parker asked. 

Then Amy Parker went and produced a spotted dog, at which she 
fancied herself. And Thelma ate it in a silence. 

Later in the evening, when some kindness had been restored, and 
Stomachs had rumbled, and there was a smell of tobacco, Stan 
Parker said, ‘1 am thinking of going to the service in the morning.’ 

‘ That will be good,’ liis wife answered. ‘And Thelma can go too. 
While I get the dinner for you and have it nice and hot.* 

‘ It is the early service, the Communion service, tliat I want to go 
to,’ said the old man. 

• ‘Oh, that,’ said Amy Parker. ‘It is a long time since you went to 
Communion. I did not know that you meant. I don’t ever like the 
Communion service. There are no hymns.’ 
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‘Nobody need come to what they don’t like,’ said the old man. 
‘And liking is a matter for their conscience.’ 

‘I shall come with you. Father dear,’ said Thelma, bowing her 
head with a grave sweet smile. 

He would have preferred not. 

‘I shall drive you,* she said. 

‘ No,’ said the old man. 

He did not want that car. 

‘ There is notliing wrong with the oldcar,’ he said. ‘ It is good enough.’ 

They would go, erect, in it. 

But Amy Parker was silent. 

1 cannot understand this cither, she said. Suspicion of people who 
maintained a rclationsliip with God sometimes entered her. Of course, 
she had said iier prayers, and would continue to do so, but conscious 
not so much of the words as of the hands behuid which she was 
breatliing, and of many familiar objects that she saw in that darkness. 
Only when she suspected tliat her husband had received the grace of 
God, and that even he, a simple enough man, was wrapping it in 
mystery, then she began to fret. 

‘Those early services arc cold,’ she sighed now. ‘It is that dis- 
agreeable sitting without your feet. I wonder they don’t give up till 
the warmer weather comes. Nobody would come to worse harm, I 
am sure. Sin will keep like most tilings.’ 

The next morning, though, when Stan had gone to milk the cow 
with ugly honis, she was throwing water at Jier face. She was shiver- 
ing in the room. What else could she have done but turn in bed? So 
sliivcred, buttoning and pulling. And afterwards, gathering to go, 
Thelma in gloves and her most expensive humility, and Stan, with 
mild lines from nose to inoutli, everybody was quieter for the 
cold, still Sunday. Amy Parker could hear her own shivering, though. 
Will I be any better? she would ask expectantly before church. She 
would have been ashamed to admit she was looking for miracles, 
hke some young girls. 

‘You arc coming then, Amy?’ Stan asked. 

‘ Oh yes,’ she said, angry for the obvious, her hat was on her head. 
‘What would I do here after you have gone? You have not heard that 
car roaring out of the yard, you arc always in it.’ 

She was quite red with anger for the stupidity of Stan. But nobody 
noticed. And they went out counting their money. 

That morning frost lay on the black earth. 

Shall I be exalted or destroyed? asked Mrs Forsdyke as she sat in her 
father’s old car, her eyes watering. 
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The old man drove them very soberly between the silver trees, 
towards the one bell that tolled in the steeple. The church at Durilgai 
was the same straight church, in which souls had drowsed, and birds 
had died, and sin had escaped from the cliildren, in sharp cries at the 
touch of water, always. The church stood amongst docks and milk 
thistles. Some of the stones to the dead had crumbled. But it was the 
new strong ones, in black granite and washstand marble, that exalted 
their terrible incapacity. As the car of Mr Parker arrived, other 
people were going in, old women and cold girls, in black or grey, and 
decent men in stiff collars faintly yellow where they met the neck. 
There was a yellow dog too, that had been temporarily disowned, 
tliat stood showing its ribs and pointing its wet nose in the surrounding 
cold. 

Thelma Forsdyke, who was no longer a Parker except in theory, 
clenched her teeth for what she was about to endure. She enjoyed the 
rich purples of religion. Then her soul responded in like purple. Or in 
discussions of personal faith with respectful clergymen. She some- 
times rose to great heights, but failed to remain there, because there 
was nobody to hold her up, except God, and she quailed before a 
sustained intimacy on that scale. 

‘That is Mrs Westlake,* said Amy Parker. ‘She has had a tumour 
taken out.’ 

People were looking at Parkers’ daughter, at her clothes. Old ones 
remembered her when her nose was running, but they liid their 
knowledge. Young girls were moon-eyed with disbelief. 

Floating on such distraction, they were going in. The box, which 
was reverberating still with the peals of the jerking bell, did not fill 
up. Too few were brave enough. Those that were had not yet risen 
from their bodies. They opened books and read tlic words for other 
occasions, as if they might find clues to the present. Everybody was 
very wooden, it seemed, in the little church, wliich smelled of cold 
wood. Tentative faces were hoping for grace to descend, hi the 
meantime cliilblains wept. 

When the parson came in, shutting the vestry door with a bang, 
because he was a positive man, in strong boots, who might not respect 
her wealth sufficiently, suspected Mrs Forsdyke, and regretted, every- 
body stood up in a supreme gesture of awkwardness, quite forgetting 
the object of their coming. The parson did not help matters. He had 
scrubbed the face of religion till any nostalgia that might have 
answered tlie personal ones had fled out of it. He was rather a strong 
man, it would seem. His own muscles would not allow liim to have 
doubts, anyway for a few years yet, as he wrestled with the evidence 
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ofindifFerence. The pores of this Laocoon were permanently exuding 
sweat, sometimes radiant, sometimes just sweat. 

Mrs Forsdyke shuddered. 

The bleakness of faith had settled upon her. Then I do not believe, 
she said. She would have surrendered her furs, with shameful speed, 
and fled. Her mother, who was holding her book in an unnatural 
way, and turning the pages with the method of the old, did not 
notice her. Nobody noticed Mrs Forsdyke’ That was the strange, 
the awful, even the tragic part. So that in the absence of a disposition 
to pray, which she did truly have at times, surging towards God, 
clutcliing her petitions as if they might break, she was forced to 
stray amongst the tablets and plaques to dead people, and sadden 
herself, adding to her own sterility their prevailing ugliness. 

The service that was unfolding in the cold did warm in time. The 
marble phrases climbing upward, one upon the other, were chafed by 
some fervour, or breath of the congregation, as they knelt there, or 
rested their buttocks in compromise on the edges of the pews. The 
blood began to flow. The flesh of words grew out of marble. So 
that Amy Parker was brought closer to devotion. She felt the words. 
How they hiss at times, she heard. And drowsed, listening to them. 
Or kissing. Words do kiss. Yawns broke her up just then, and a 
thought of such obscenity that she looked to sec whether people 
recognized in the old woman that they kncw% some other. But they 
did not. 

Each person was absorbed in liis own mysteries. They bowed their 
heads beneath a hood of prayei, which had temporarily extinguished 
their personalities. Even the faces of the children had been drained, 
their necks were fragile and unrecognizable, as they knelt there, 
scratching and picking at themselves. 

Amy Parker, the old woman in the dark dress, or not so old 
woman indeed, her skin would sometimes revive, listened to the 
words that the strong clergyman was delivering with such force. 
These words were for other people naturally, and for that reason 
she could bear to hear the worst of them. They fell upon her bowed 
head without penetrating the dark shield of her hat, so that she was 
able to get up eventually out of the awkward position, her leg was 
paining her too, and declare her belief with love and fervour, it came 
tumbling out of her on the strings of memory, through moist 
lips, and she was chafing her hands in front of her, and her wrists, 
and through her coat her appreciative arms, bringing them back to 
life. 

1 did not think that I could have enjoyed tliis service, ever, Amy 
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Parker said. But it ran sinuously ahead of her, with its man’s voice, 
and she listening to it, glowed, even in its darker mysteries, she could 
have healed pain by putting her warm hands. 

Am I wrong then? she asked, looking sideways at her husband, 
who was not knowing her for the time being, and who looked rather 
thin and miserable, with his bent and scraggy neck. 

The old woman would have liked to enjoy the crimson light falling 
from the glass hem of Christ on to the floor, lying on the floor in 
little checkers, in the dust, but crimsonly. Jewels glittered in her own 
eyes as she followed the male words of the service with the slight 
motion of her head thac had become habit. She would have embraced 
a religion of her own needs, and mounted quite high. But her 
husband would not let her. What is God to Stan? she wondered, at liis 
shoulder, I do not know God, Stan will not let me. She liked to blame 
other people for herself, and was almost ])ersuadcd. Now she went 
grumbling, mumbling, through the words. He has made me like 
this, she said, relaxing on the cushions of her own triviality. She began 
to think about a pudding that she would make that day, for the first 
time, with bottled quinces and a suet crust. 

Stan Parker, though, had not thought about his wife that morning 
after entering the car. Standing there, he was in fact empty of all 
thought, which can be a state of failure, or else of dedication. I cannot 
pray, he said, not trying, as he knew the hopelessness of it. So he 
stood, or knelt, a prisoner in his own ribs. 

The parson had begun to force faith into the soiJs of his people. 
He would hammer it down, if need be. Hear what comfortable words, 
said his humble yet brazen, young man’s voice. Hear also what St 
Paul saith . . . . Hear also what St John saitli . . . . If any man sin . . . . 

Ah, if tliis were true, Thelma Forsdyke said, it is not intended as 
blasphemy, but I cannot believe that it is true. As she sliivcred into 
her furs. There was a draught, because they had not shut the door, 
and she alone would contract a chill. She attempted, shivering, to 
believe that tliis would not matter. To believe. The enviable word. 
It was not that she was without faith, only that there were different 
altitudes of inspiration. Wondering then, she looked round to see 
wliich face of these would be saved by implicit faith, the old woman 
who had had the tumour, the man with the hair gummed down in 
strips, who had learned the gymnastics of ritual, several ugly people 
who had risen on an impulse from tlieir beds, or on a spring, was 
it, you must perhaps have the necessary mechanism wound for 
devotion, to shoot up to heaven. 

Yet I do believe, I do, 1 do, begged Thelma Forsdyke. 
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And the priest of God, who was taking bread with the tips of his 
fingers and tasting wine with his fumbluig mouth, was also trying 
desperately to transcend bread and wine. But the act in its sublimity 
was too difficult. His wretched checks continued to munch. A piece 
of dough had stuck to his gum. 

People had begun to go up, to kneel at the Communion rail. Their 
bodies were terrible. The soles of their shoes, expensed to the nave 
of the church, did a double penance. 

This is the awful part, said Thelma Forsdyke, I am afraid. 

Relinquishing her expensive handkerchief, which she had rolled 
into a soft ball, moist, and rather scented, she also went up, solicitous 
of her parents, whom for the time being she had turned into invalids. 

They were all going up. They were kneeling. Somebody’s bones 
were creaking. 

The anticipation was, indeed, dreadful. Some people, who in pri- 
vate life would have been referred to as elderly, had passed beyond 
old and conic to death. I’hcir masks were beyond joy and suffering. 
They were quite pure as they waited in suspense. Others were hun- 
gry, their stomachs rumbling not merely for that morning but for all 
their lives, so that when their turn came to cat they did so greedily, 
furtively, and licking up the crumbs afterwards, even when none 
were there, from the palms of their hands, on which their lives were 
spread. Tliat did make some shiver. The audacity of their hands. 

hi spite of the weight of liis strong boots, which tried to fix him to 
the carpet, the young clergyman was mounting at last. But in the 
struggle 'had become elongated. He had increased in stature but was 
held. As he moved along the line a purple light of transcendent glass 
flowed through his marble robes. His head, at the extremity of his 
body, filled with the sonorities of his voice, w’as touching at last in 
achievement. The substantial squares of bread were true by the very 
fact of tJicir substance. 

So the people were fed by degrees. Some felt tiieir sins go out of 
them blessedly. Others, though, were stuck with them forever, except 
tliat they had received the favour of knowing those sins better. 

To be forgiven, it is necessary to be very simple, very good, like 
my parents, said Thelma Forsdyke as she received and ate the sacra- 
ment, with the merest gesture, making it appear to observers as if the 
act had not taken place. Of course, she had learned discretion in all 
things. But my father and my mother, she said. She was comforted 
by their presence, kneeling beside her, more than she was by the 
sacrament. Their lives were transparent and lovely in that early 
light. Thelma Forsdyke knelt, worsliipping a state of first iimocence, 
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which was the only redemption from sin, and because she could not 
recover this, any more than resume the body of Thelly Parker, sin 
would have to stay. 

At this point she was preparing to wipe the corner of her mouth 
with her handkerchief, but because she wondered whether this would 
have been seemly, and because in any case her handkerchief was 
abandoned in the pew, she coughed. It was a rattly cough. Perhaps 
she would have an attack. 

Stan Parker, who was temporarily as innocent as his daughter had 
wished, took bread, and ate. His hands were hard. He would have 
prayed, if he liad known liow. But his throat was dry. He was in every 
way correct, but dry. 

Why have 1 come here . . . Lord? he asked. 

That word which he had slipped in last did not come naturally to 
him, tli(mgh he could feel it. He knew it. He closed his eyes now, 
either to hide an emptiness, or to resist a light that was too strong. In 
either case the eyelids gave him no protection. He had an exposed 
look, kneeling there. 

The light shone on the dust of the carpet, of which the pattern 
had worn away. Weariness was almost bliss. The flowers of the vases 
were so taut, so tight, that only a law of nature was preventing them 
from flying apart by strength of their own stillness. 

The words were filling like precious blood as the priest brought 
the cup to each man. There was nothing between them now except 
his large wrists. The cup and the words dissolved most mercifully, 
so that with some, who were particularly grateful and ashamed of 
themselves, the wine gurgled hotly at the backs of their moutlis. 

Amy Parker, at whom the moment of forgiveness had arrived, 
took the cup, holding it rather high, tilting it only just, so that she 
should feel on her lips the infinitesimal drop, more she dared not, 
and as it was the blood began to flow electricallv down from her 
neck, with poison of old thoughts. So the queen had held the other 
cup, the wooden one, or that was how it sounded, before she fell 
dead upon the stage. They poisoned the queen, who had had her 
conscience as well, working in her for sonic time. The wine worked. 
I have hated, said the old woman. Do I love or hate? She was con- 
fused under her best hat, a velours. It was the wine. It is Stan, she 
said, again with love or hatred, ah, look at me, Stan, but he cannot 
of course, now. Then she reali/ed it was finally betvvcen herself and 
^ God, and that it was quite possible she would never succeed in opening 
* her husband and looking inside, that he was being kept shut for other 
purposes. 
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Then the priest took the cup from the old woman, who seemed to 
be hanging on to it for some reason. 

If I should drop tliis cup like the poisoned queen did, Amy Parker 
said, and shuddered, they would hear it like thunder. 

The crimson wine sounded and looked intolerable as it was flowing 
through her. 

But the parson took the cup and gave it to^cr upright husband, as 
if she had not existed. 

As he received it the old man extended his lips tentatively to 
drink, advancing his chin, down which the vomit had run, it was still 
there, and bile mingling in his mouth with hot wine. He swallowed 
it, though. Then he hoped for God. 

It was very peaceful kneeling there on the carpet, once you had 
got down to it, leaning on the varnished rail, which heat had cracked 
in its seasons. Peace is desirable in itself, he said, and so in the absence 
of evidence that he would receive more, he accepted this with humility 
and gratitude. 

Why, then, was he waiting, as indeed several were, after the priest 
had turned his back on them, after it was all over? A fly crawling on 
the rail travelled across the old man’s hand, that was not conscious 
of it. He was waiting, listening, looking at some fixed point, quite 
feverishly. It is not possible, he considered, that 1 shall not eventually 
receive a glimpse. Which made him smile luminously. Or else it was 
the warmth beginning to pervade him on a cold morning, or else the 
benevolence that some old men achieve for their fellows towards 
the end-of their lives. 

This has gone far enough, said his daughter, however, who always 
liked to tidy up a situation. 

She put a hand beneath her father’s elbow, to indicate a state of 
convalescence, or return to childhood, and drove her parents down 
into the body of the cliiirch, as if they had been wearing little reins 
attached to their upper arms, and she was guiding them. 

Still, it is touching, said Thelma Forsdyke, that old people should 
be convinced, and enviable their lack of effort. As she walked behind 
them. For a moment her own soul attempted to ascend in a spasm of 
love and charity, but it was too weak and quickly fell back. After- 
wards, kneeling in the pew, blowing her nose, almost listening to 
those last prayers, which did not concern her, for she had already 
done duty enough, she was convinced that she had caught the 
cold she had expected and feared, and which would be appreciated 
neither by her mother, in that dark hat which nobody else could 
have discovered, nor her father, who was smelling of old men. 
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when they went out it was Stan Parker who led the way. He had 
recovered some of his authority, while remaining at a distance in the 
arrangement of objects and sequence of events. He went amongst his 
acquaintances at the steps, smiling from out of that queer distance 
and plane, as he talked to them of cattle and of vegetables. Some of 
tliem noticed liis hollow voice without inquiring into it, for all were 
floating on their empty stomachs, in the now peerless morning, of 
magpies and wet grass. 

They began to slip away with hesitant expressions of good will on 
their awakening faces. And Parkers were going. The two women 
were telling the old fellow what to do, for he seemed to be rather 
vague. He was considering, and fingering, he was contemplating his 
madequacy, which also can be, in a sense, a prize. 
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Chapter 22 


Lost at times in the jungle of her past failures, Amy Parker had her 
plants, not so much those shrubs which had^ grown and oppressed 
the house in overbearing clumps and tliickcts, themselves a jungle 
wliich enticed with obsessive smells of rot and scents of cold flowers 
into the lemon-coloured light of secrets and of large leaves, not so 
much these, but those plants which she kept around the verandas of 
the house, the more tender, waxy ones in pots, that she would prod 
and sigh over, looking into them till she saw the insects there, and 
pores and knobs of dark leaves. These plants that she loved, and 
for which she made moist nests of bark and fibre, were almost all 
dark and fleshy. And anonymous of course. She could not name 
tilings. 

She was going about amongst her plants most days, touching 
them, and expecting signs of still life. Or looking out at life led out- 
side, in the distance, at young people kiu>ttcd together at the hands, 
at the flat faces of strangers, from which everylliing had been ex- 
tracted, right down to the thoughts and teeth. She would look out 
at her husband too, going about, and try to draw him in, out of his 
pristine ways, calling, ‘You sliould come in here a while, and take it 
easy, Stan. It is good here in the sun, amongst the plants.* 

Then* the dark-skinned woman would sit and listen in explosive 
silence. 

‘But it is good here too,’ her husband said. ‘1 can’t be sitting. 
I’ve got to fossick about while the light lasts.* 

He did too, squinting and smiling. 

The old fleshy w^oman, who also knew best, sat and breathed 
amongst the plants. She sat in an old cane chair, which creaked be- 
neath her. The chair had been unravelling for many years, but it was 
comfortable. The red sun lay in her lap, and there w'cre moments 
when, identifying herself with those plants which she had around 
her and which she loved best, she was content. 

Two visits were paid to Mrs Parker about this time. One was 
upsetting and one exhilarating, but she would examine both inci- 
dents for years, for some aspect she had forgotten. Then she would 
see them in a brilliant light, the features distinct and illuminated, the 
hard or funny words printed plainly, as if on grey cardboard, she did 
actually sec them as she sat amongst her still plants. 
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The first of those visitors was a man, who came along the patli in a 
brown hat with the bloom still on it. His head was down, so that she 
did not sec yet, but heard the sounds of a man, of money, and leather, 
and a cleared throat. She heard words too in the man’s voice, for he 
came talking with a little boy, who was all radiance, a fat, rosy little 
boy, jumping, and running backwards, and pulling buds off as he 
p.isscd. The little boy was not necessarily on the same visit as the man. 
He happened to be there, as cliildren will, and was continuing to see, 
ciiid do, to live his life. But the man was preoccupied. He was too 
conscious of his own presence there, though he pushed back the 
sliarp oleanders casually enough with his hands, and was making that 
blurry conversation with the boy. 

The still woman continued to sit amongst her plants, waiting to 
sec what would happen, and whether she would know what to do. 
Her heart was knocking already for the man. For whoever it was. 
Strangers at close quarters would assume monstrous proportions. So 
that she waited fe.irfully ior him to raise his head. 

He did, shaking the fuchsias. The man, then, was Ray. 

Before he saw, slie looked at this flash man that she had loved. Her 
lips were open. He was flash all right, like some commercial. 

‘ Why, hello, Mum,’ said Ray. ‘Didn’t see yer there.’ 

His voice exploding. His foot grated hack, as if he had tioddcii 
on something, some bird or cat. 

Amy Parker looked amongst her plants. 

T sit here sometimes’, she said, ‘in the afternoon. To get the sun.’ 

The little boy had come forward to look at a person with whom he 
did not expect to exchange words any more than he would have with 
plant or stone. 

‘That’s the idea,’ said Ray, who, in humouring this old woman, 
would perhaps turn into a big, soft cluld. ‘Winter sunsliine, ch?’ 

‘1 didn’t expect to see yon,’ said the mother, from inside her clothes. 
‘What have you conic lierc ior?’ 

‘Ah, come off it. Mum,’ said Ray, who was still attempting to be 
friendly in tlie manner (Tbig flashy men, laughing, and sure of him- 
self. Then lie remembered. ‘Why do I always liave to be after some- 
thing with you people? Can’t 1 Just arrive and hang around? 1 wanted 
to conic out here and look at the place again. I been tliinkiiig about it. 
That’s all.’ 

But she was putty-coloured, looking along the dark leaves of plants. 

. He would talk, though. 

‘1 woiildn’t’uv recognized the place,’ he said, conscious of his suit. 
‘You’ve let yourself get overgrown. It’ll push you out, Mum. What 
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then, eh? Remember the swallows* nests? 1 got the eggs one year and 
blew them with a glass tube, and kept them in a cardboard box on 
cotton wool. TUI they broke. They broke,’ he said. ‘Remember?* 

‘No,’ she said. 

Whetlicr she did or not. She raised her head slightly. 

Then the man spat into the undergrowth of fuchsias. 

He was collapsed and bilious-looking. Memories in some circum- 
stances are a crime. 

Like a commercial, she said, resenting it. She would not let herself 
think about it, except perhaps later, in private. I will not tliink about 
Ray, or anyone else, she said. So she sat there. 

‘ I thought I would be able to talk to you,’ he said, as if the boy had 
not been present. ‘ But I can’t.’ 

‘Oh, wc have talked,’ she said. ‘Often.’ 

More often than in fact. She wiped her lips. 

‘I didn’t bring you any tiling,’ he said. 

Though he almost had. A big box of chocolates with a pink satin 
bow. Handing things, you can make better excuses for yourself. 

Now he was standing without presents, at a loss. 

Bugger it, he said, I have never murdered anyone. Then what are 
wc coming to, what are wc coming to? All around, the place was 
snoozing in a fragUc light of winter, the doves, those clay birds, rock- 
ing on their feet. It was escaping liim. The Ught was too brittle 
here. 

The old woman had been looking for some time at the little boy, 
who was peering through the windows of the house to see what tliere 
was inside. 

‘That’s the boy,’ said Ray now. 

‘What boy?’ asked the mother. 

‘Lola’s kid.’ 

‘Who is Lola?’ she asked, though she knew. 

Ray was telling her. 

The grandmother was looking at the little boy, or at the back of his 
head, which was burning, 

‘Come ’ere, soimy,’ said Ray. ‘Come an show yourself to your 
grandmother.’ 

The boy came forward. He was looking up at the old woman. He 
was very beautiful now. But he was watcliing sometliing that made 
him afraid. 

‘Tliis one is not mine,’ said the old woman. ‘The other boy is 
mine. The real one.’ 

‘Tliis is a fine healthy boy,* said the man. 
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‘Healthy or not/ said the old woman, getting up. 

She went inside. 

‘You had better go, Ray,* she said. ‘I don’t want to see you. Or the 
boy. I have to get your father’s tea.’ 

Closing the brown door. 

‘This is my son,* shouted Ray Parker. ‘He’s the dead spit of me ! ’ 

For that reason she would have kissed him, but had run from it, 
and was trembling the other side of the door. She must love the other 
one, and did truly, though rather pale, the one to whom she had 
given the heirloom of glass. So she was trembling. 

After he had listened to his mother’s breathing for some time, and 
cursed her, the man left the door. 

‘Come on then,’ he said to the boy. 

In their best clothes tlicy went slowly down to the dam, which 
was on the edge of what remained of Parkers’ property. These people 
who had come looked foolish there, but they loitered while the man 
tliought. The boy, who had listened a great deal, was thoughtful too 
on that afternoon. 

‘Who is the other boy?* he asked. 

‘Look,’ said his father. ‘ See if you can beat me at making the stones 
skip.* 

The man picked up a flat stone. 

‘How?’ asked the boy. 

‘On the water,* said Ray Parker. 

And the stone he threw slashed the brown surface of tlic dam, and 
skimmed, and slashed. His performance bad professional grace but 
left him panting. His breath was stale too. 

The boy, who had been frowning at the water, lit up, took hand- 
fuls of stones, greedily, and when he had made a pile began to imitate 
his father. Except that his stones plopped. But he continued to 
throw, even seeing success when it was not. Laughing as a stone sank. 
Saying, ‘That was nearly better than you, Dad.* 

‘You go on,’ said the father. ‘You’ll get real good if you keep at it.’ 

Poor devil, he felt. 

Then the flash, pursy man, who was still breathless, as well as 
thoughtful, sat down for a bit, while Lola’s kid continued to throw 
the stones. 

Here the shapes of tree and fence were so unequivocal that Ray 
Parker felt blurred. He had reached the stage at which you realize 
that you have nothing. The man in the strange landscape was fright- 
ened by its aloofness. The pale and lovely sky eluded him. The 
coppery tufts of winter grass, that he had mooned amongst as a boy, 
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stood still. There is nothing here, he said, pulling at a blade of grass 
with his brown teedi. 

Then his mind began to rootle round, out of that cold place, into 
the world that he had made do, as being of some sense and substance. 
Lola would be getting up about this time after the headache. They 
would cat a ste^ or couple of chops, he liked the fat, he liked the 
smell of meat when it rose above the gas, ^nd reached out farther, 
even to the top of the stairs. He liked the smell of the evening paper, 
all evemng smells, as this lit up, romid the bend and down the 
tramlines, spluttering with violet sparks, and unwinding in long, in 
endless strips of hot rubber. Only sometimes, at late evening, when 
the bones return to the face, and the senses arc stuimed, she had a 
desperate smell of small rooms and hot sheets. The grey face of 
evening looms up then. The ash has fallen. It is this bloody headache 
coming on again, she says, but I will be all right with a couple of 
aspros. How the bed groans under a grey thigh. The oysters have 
stood the hell of a long while. 

‘Dad,* said the little boy, beginning to grizzle and pull, ‘why 
don’t we go home? Tm hungry. Da-ad?* 

‘ You*rc right,* said the father. ‘Howdyer like a nice piece of fish?* 

He began to get liimself out of an unnatural position, in winch 
he had grown stiff. He spat, and dented liis hat with the edge of 
his hand, preparing liimself for sonic fresh phase, or the old one 
warmed up. 

‘Fish?* said tlie boy. ‘Where’s fish? There ain’t no fish out here.* 

‘Well, we’ll find some on the way,’ said Ray Parker. ‘Some- 
where.* 

They had begun to walk along the road that led back to Durilgai, 
walking in tlieir polished yellow,shocs. 

‘I’m ti-erred,* dragged the little boy. 

‘You better come or you won’t get no fish,* said the father to his 
own shoes. 

‘Fish 1 1 don’t want fish. I’m ti-erred,* grizzled Lola’s kid. 

Amy Parker watched tliis progress from a golden window, but the 
room was dark inside, and filled by a clock. Shall 1 go out? she said, 
they arc slow. The dust was slow, the slow clock ticking in her blood. 
But as tile man and boy mounted higher in her throat, she still stood. 
And that boy with Ray’s mouth, kissing the face of the marble 
clock, or sleeping. She still stood. Then Ray had really gone, or 
darkness come, and something was burning on the stove. 

When she thought over this incident, amongst her tended plants, 
on still winter afternoons, wondering whetlicr she had done right, 
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she would arrive at different conclusions, invariably, on different 
afternoons. 

The second visit that Amy Parker received that winter was of a 
different nature altogether. It did not rend, though it disturbed. It was 
unexpected, and Amy Parker no longer liked that, unless she played 
the unexpected turn herself. Even to be caught out by her own 
face unexpectedly ui mirrors she did not care for. Am I like that? 
she asked, and would then try to remember how she had been, but 
this was always indistinct. 

Anyway, Thelma came down, drove down in the afternoon, and 
this was usual. 

Thelma came in and said, ‘How are you, Mum dear?' 

As if she were expecting her mother to be sick. 

*^1 am all right, thank )oii,* said the old woman, and begiin to 
sharpen. 

Thelma was dressed well. Thelma’s dress was never noticed, it was 
rich but too discreet. Now it was her mother looking, though, who 
saw that Thelma was dressetl extr.i well. 

‘I have brought a friend*, said Thelma Forsdyke, ‘who is most 
anxious to meet you.’ 

This is a most dishonest frientl, the old woman felt. 

‘What friend?* she asked incredulously. 

‘ it is a lady,* said Mrs Forsdyke. ‘ It is my friend Mrs Fisher.* 

A dishonest lad), this was worse. And the old woman began to 
get up, out of the deep chair in which, unwisely, she had been sitting. 
To get up would have been terrible, if it had not been imperative. 
And so she heaved. 

‘There, you need not worry,’ the d.uiglner said, .\nd wt>nld have 
had her motJier m a strait jacket, she liked people under control, 
then to he authoritative and kind. 

T have brouglit a box ot little cakes, rhcrc need be no fuss,’ she 
said. 

Til my house,* said Amy Parker, ‘I will have to make a batch of 
scones. Do you think the pumpkin ones, or docs she like them plain?’ 

‘lam sure ! do not know,* said Thelma Forsdyke. ‘It is unnecessary.' 

‘But she is your friend.* 

‘Friendship is not fed on scones. Mother. We have interests in 
common.* 

It was puzzling. It was evide nt .ilso that Mrs Fisher was approach- 
ing, at leisure, tliough with confidence. 

‘Am I to come in?* she asked. 

She did. 
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Mrs Fisher was quite old then, or not so old perhaps, it was not 
possible to tell. She was not young, though. 

‘Mrs Parker, we have disturbed you,' she said with a deliberate 
smile. * You hate the unexpected, I can see. I do too. In small matters 
anyway. But if there is to be a genuine eruption, widi clouds of 
smoke and sheets of flame, let it erupt unexpectedly. That can be 
exhilarating.* 

Her mouth was red. 

Thelma Forsdyke was unhappy over this scene. Doubts that she had 
had came back to her. To know that these had been justified gave her 
not die feeblest pleasure. She could have sacrificed her mother, but 
not her friend. 

‘Will you sit down then,’ Amy Parker asked, ‘while I get us some 
tea?* 

‘Thank you,* said Mrs Fisher. ‘Lots of lovely tea. One of the tilings 
I dare to admit. When I am on my own, which happens sometimes 
at my age, I always drink the pot dry.' 

Letting a nasty little piece of fur fall upon the floor beside her 
chair. The little piece of fur was, in fact, sable, but Mrs Fisher forgot 
this on policy. 

Not so Thelma, who ran to retrieve and brush the fur. Now she 
trembled for her friend's daring, and her own lack of it. Mrs Fisher, 
of course, had been at the game a long time, and was richer than the 
ridi, she could afford forgetfulness. 

‘I will make some scones,’ said Amy Parker, who looked out no 
longef on her own room, but on to some stage, upon which electric 
actresses, speaking the foreign language of a play, were taking posi- 
tions. 

Mrs Fisher coruscated. 

‘ Scones? Dare we?’ she asked of Mrs Forsdyke. 

But Thelma had forgotten the reply. She was two people in this 
room, in which she had played at ludo. She was confused. 

‘Why?' asked Mrs Parker. ‘Arc you not allowed to eat 
scones?* 

‘Oh,* said Mrs Fisher, ‘it is one's figure. It is always with one.* 

Her skin was dry. On one cheek, which tired at moments into a tic, 
there appeared to be a little patch of rouglmess, it was not sawdust, 
that was not possible, more likely a union of powder and down at 
some point of irritation. Mrs Fisher was taking no chances, though. 
She was witliliolding her blemish even from Mrs Forsdyke's mother, 
by offering her good side, so that she was seen in brittle profile, like 
the parrot that she wore, an old, exquisite gold broocli, with flashes 
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of enamel in the parrot tail, and a ruby for an eye, and a little chain 
of gold fettering an ankle to a golden perch. 

Now Mrs Parker, who had seen the brooch, came forward, as 
many children had, and said, ‘Oh dear, that is a lovely brooch. It is 
lovely.’ 

Mrs Fisher lifted up her eyes. They were still limpid. Under the 
influence of admiration her skin would come alive. Her mouth had 
moistened. The machinery of charm was working. She smiled for 
Mrs Parker. 

‘The brooch? Yes,* she said. ‘But to return to scones. I would 
truly love to eat, well, many, many of yowr scones.* 

Because she had learned that, in flirtation, the sex is immaterial. 

Amy Parker was afraid that such a fever might be contagious. 

‘They are just scones, you know,’ she said, twisting licr broad ring. 

Mrs Forsdyke laughed bitterly. ‘You will be Mother’s friend for 
life.* 

Tliis chalky woman resented grace. She became thin, narrow at the 
shoulders, with long hands and impeccable feet. Any evidence of 
admiration earned by others was a bar. So she sat. Following her 
lips with her tongue. Her hair, wliich was putting out tendrils under 
her hat, that she had made unfashionable by wearing it, had grown 
powdery with age. Her skin had become milky, not unlicalthy but 
nervous. She was not displeased with any of this. 

‘Run along,* she said runningly, ‘and make the scones. And I 
shall find the cups.* 

‘I do not need any help,’ said Amy Parker. ‘Not with anything.’ 

She had become angry about something, though she was not sure 
what. 

‘Fumiy old thing,’ said Mrs. Forsdyke when her mother had gone. 

‘Rather sweet,’ sighed Mrs Fisher, who had relaxed. 

She was looking around in someone clse’s house. 

‘And this house. It is a real room. It is fascinating to see tliat 
people do live. Darling, I am so grateful that you should have 
brought me.* 

Thelma Forsdyke winced. She was not at all glad. 

‘ It is a simple room,’ she said. 

‘There is no such thing as simplicity,’ said Mrs Fisher. 

‘I hated it at one time.’ 

‘ Of course. What one is close to, one hates,’ said Mrs Fisher. 

• She held her head on one side. She had her friend beneath a pin. 

‘But ugly furniture can be most interesting,’ she went on, she 
smiled. ‘ It has reality.’ 
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‘Are you interested in every thingV asked Thelnia irritably. 

‘Oh yes/ said Mrs Fisher. ‘One must be interested, otherwise one 
would be bored.* 

Mrs Forsdyke, who was made breathless by uninterrupted contact 
with her admirable friend, said that in spite of orders she would slip 
into the kitchen to investigate the situation. Her own nonentity 
pursued her down the passage. She was most unliappy since she had 
confessed her mother. 

Who was at the table with that mixing bowl, the stripey one. She 
was rather floury. 

Amy Parker did not speak. 

She mixed the scones. 

Breatliing. 

All that short time she had been alone in her own kitclien slie had 
been gathering the brilliant fragments of her visitor, because these fell 
in showers, of words, and enamels, but in her donghiness she could 
not cope, she bumped against wood, which at its most noticeable 
had the dull polish of years. Once she knocked the sifter ofl:, and it 
went clattering. She picked it up. Her skirt had got hitched some- 
how at the hem on to some garment on the inside. Yet, at times, 
preferably of an evening, on that side of the house where the old 
camellia bushes stood, her mind would flow quite subtly, backwards 
and forwards, revisiting obscure caves, or in the present, solving 
some problem for her husband if he should call out. She would 
stand there biting the young petals of camellias, and would have 
recognized poetry if she liad heard it. 

‘I do not know what she will expect,’ she said to her daughter, 
whom she had noticed. 

‘I told you we expect no trouble to be taken,’ said the unhappy 
Thelnia. 

‘Still,’ said her mother, ‘it is human to expect. Have you known 
this lady long?’ 

‘Yes. That is to say, for a few months. That is quite long. People 
come and go.’ 

‘Here we know people for aliletime,* Amy J*arker said. 

‘In my life*, said Thelma, ‘it is difierent.’ 

But Amy Parker considered her visitor. At this moment, what 
would she be looking at, in that room? Sitting, and sitting. The blinds 
were half down. It was greenish in there. Some people are perfectly 
still when left alone. They close their eyelids. But this one would 
take on a fresh shape. And what wouhl her shape finally be, if not 
a light and a tinkling? 
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The old woman, who was putting her hand in the oven to feel, 
had forgotten her daughter was standing there. She did forget people 
now, unless necessary to thought or pictures. 

T do not know’, she said, ‘what people are up to in a lot of 
jewellery. They cannot see it. I would like to have some in a box, 
and look at it, and put it away. It would be my jewellery then. It 
would be gorgeous. But such a brooch stuck on the front.* 

‘Yon would be admired for it. Mrs Fisher is admired for her 
jewellery,* said Thelma helplessly, who dared not wear jewellery 
herself, in case it should be lost or stolen. 

But Amy Parker was angry. ‘Pffli,’ she said. 

She was angry for her admiration and her longing. She had not 
known many things. She would not know a chandelier, and had 
escaped drunkenness. 

Mrs Fisher, on the other hand, who sat but did not wait, it was 
enough to sit in that room, which seemed to create for her the pocket 
into which she had desired to get, had known many things. She liad 
started by knowing men. She had liked the horsy men, the strong- 
looking ones that smell of cigars and brilliantinc, until she had begun 
to suspect the body is weak. After some consideration and rejections, 
she had married a rich draper, who also collected liirnitiire, and little 
rare objects, and p.untings of vegetables. He was rather wistful, she 
regretted, but nothing could he done, it was his way. Mrs Fisher 
continued to know men. She had slept with a scientist or two. She 
could listen to theories. She had known a jmisician and would discuss 
Bach with care. Conversation is imperative if gaps are to be filled, 
and old age, it is the last gap but one. So Mrs Fisher had learned. 
Now she would converse cjuitc brilliantly> in diamonds, on the 
terrace of her house, at night, binding her guests to her with words, 
and frowning as she brushed aside the moths and the tendrils of 
jasmine that strayed into her elaborate face. Some men, foreign ones, 
still kissed her hand. But she would return to words. Or to the young 
men with Byroiiic heads. She was at her best in aniiisiu\f relatioiisliips 
with artistic young men whose demands were decorative. As they 
hung about her in an esoteric group, and she fed tliein with their 
own wit, the young men would threaten to hicak at the hips. The^ 
old thing. I'hcy simply adored her. 

Sometimes, though, the m.itlKmatics, the nicclianics, of admiration 
became too much for Mrs Fisher. Once in an arcade, to which they 
had gone to choose some little cakes, of a kind that had not yet been 
discovered by anyht^dy else, she had escaped fr(^m her friend Mrs 
Forsdyke while she was turned in contemplation ot the cakes, and 
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quickly Mrs Fisher had run on brittle legs, inside the glass caterpillar 
of the long arcade, through pale yellow light, as if she had had 
something to protect. For some time the two friends had made a 
joke of the occasion on which Mrs Fisher had wandered and got lost, 
shopping. 

Now abandoned in the roomful of furniture, she remembered this 
incident, and whole reels of other scenes in which her legs were 
working. I wish I could remember clearly, she said, but am I honest 
enough? She sat, and closed her eyes, and frowned, which gave her 
a black look above the nose. Trying to remember herself as a girl, 
but all she could sec was a satin dress, with beads, were they? yes, 
she was always well trimmed. Trying to remember her first glimpse 
of life, because there is a first glimpse, to which experience cannot 
add, except confusion. So now confusion blurred her vision. Nor 
could she hear her voice. Although at some period she had said 
innocent, blundering thhigs, wliich had even explained. 

When the scones were brought in, and some cups with pansies on 
them, and a plated teapot that had got a dent on one side, Mrs 
Fisher opened her eyes quickly, so that they flashed out into the 
room, and she began to turn on her pivot, and to radiate generally, 
hke some imperious searchlight.. 

‘Mrs Parker,* she flashed, T have sat in your room, which is 
perfect, by the way, and learned you off by heart. I know you iw- 
timately* 

‘Then you know more than me,* said Mrs Parker, who was glad 
she had the plates to do things with, and did. 

‘Persuade your mother, Christine, that I am sincere by nature,* 
commanded the glinting Mrs Fisher. 

‘Christine?* 

Amy Parker looked up. All of a sudden, what was this? 

But Thelma blushed. It had been a secret from her mother natu- 
rally, as little girls will keep secrets, it is tlieir pastime. Letters, and 
pressed flowers, and names. This name was in no way shameful, 
except when revealed mercilessly to those it had been liiddcn from. 
She kept it for those friends, or acquaintances rather, who had in- 
herited the senior title too suddenly, and of whom she lived in terror, 
lest they should break the relationship for some reason or other. So 
she offered them ‘Christine’ as an earnest of closer intimacies. Be- 
sides, she loathed ‘Thelma* more than any tiling else that had been 
inflicted on her. The naked self can be most loatlisome. 

‘It is a name,’ said the thin Mrs Forsdyke, coughing it off, ‘a 
name that some of my friends know me by.’ 
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‘ oh?* said the mother, dipping her voice. 

But Thelma was Thelma. 

Poor Tlielly. The old woman sat there, herself reddening, smiling 
for strange occurrences, the butter running between her fingers from 
good scones. Silly girl, she said. Then she licked her fingers, and 
enjoyed doing so. 

Between bites, for which they bared their teeth artistically, the two 
visitors had begun to discuss Mabel, who was married to some sort 
of lord. Mabel, the old woman had begun to gather, was poor in 
spite of motorcars. 

‘Because he treats her to per-fcct hell,’ Mrs Fisher said. 

‘But it is a lovely place,’ suggested Mrs Forsdyke cautiously. 

Not knowing Mabel, her shots were timid, even perilous, but she 
loved to play the anxious game. 

‘Oh, the places said Mrs Fisher. ‘We drove down to sec them last 
time we were over. Poor Mabel would have been hurt. The place is 
- well, what you w^ould expect. All oak and staircases. If you like 
oak.* 

Mrs Forsdyke, who had thought she did, made a suitably dismal noise. 

‘ But now they are at Antibes,’ she said. 

In fact, she had read. 

‘At Antibes,’ Mrs Fisher intoned. ‘At the Pigeon Bleu. Oh yes, 
poor Mabel has written, one of her famous letters. They read like a 
bus timetable. They arc sweet. Anyway, there the poor things are. 
At the Pigeon Bleu,’ she screamed. ‘It is madness. In winter the 
Pigeon Bleu is divine. So primitive. But in summer, as wc all know, 
it stinks.^ 

Mrs Forsdyke had contracted. She could never emulate her friend. 
She would never know. 

In her misery she began to think about lier husband. Why the 
Forsdykes had never been to Europe was something for which no 
satisfactory reason could be given. But they had not. So that Thelma 
Forsdyke had been put in many a false position, or conversational 
ambush, through wliich she came shakily. 

‘Of course,’ she said now. ‘In summer the South of France does 
smell. Give me some bracing beach of clean sand. It is my English 
blood, I suppose.’ 

But Mrs Fisher had closed. She was too angr)'^ for more. Besides, 
her mouth was temporarily gone. When she had put it back, and 
touched her hair, which had begun life as red and was finishing it 
redder, she said carefully and kindly, ‘ None of this is very interesting 
for poor Mrs Parker.* 
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The old woman could not decently protest that this was not so, 
and consequently became restless, looking from one to the other of 
the sterile women with whom she was sitting. The one was her 
daughter, and could be dismissed as known, according to accepted 
standards, if not in fact. The second woman, though, was aggravating 
to Mrs Parker, as dreams do aggravate, that will not ccjiiie right 
up and surface on the morning after. Here was tliis bright dream 
then, that tantalked with smiles, and tales, and sudden kindnesses, 
but would not stay still to be examined for the secret meaning of 
it. 

Mrs Parker shifted in her hot chair and said, ‘I am glad that you 
and Thelma should have so much in common, friends and all that, 
to talk about.’ 

‘Though you also most probably know the person we have been 
discussing,* said Mrs Fisher considerately. ‘Mabel Armstrong that 
was. They lived in this district. Their property was Glastonbury.’ 

Mrs Fisher had tired witli this disclosure. She was looking for her 
gloves, and was now glad of her fur to rub against. She was imper- 
manent in the ugly room. 

‘Of course I knew Armstrongs,* said Mrs Parker with superiority, 
because the immediate district and the past were her preserves. ‘Mr 
Armstrong was the one I knew best. But I would sec the girls about, 
and talk with them.’ 

‘It was a handsome house,’ said Mrs Fisher, whose voice had 
cracked. 

She was examining her skinny legs on which the stockings were a 
pretence. 

‘It has pretty nearly tumbled down,’ said Amy Parker brutally. 

She could feel her lips peeled back, plum-col(3ured, in licr full and 
still rather sensual face. 

‘Through neglect. You should see it,* she said, because this woman 
had put herself in her power. ‘There arc vines there that are taking 
it by the handful. The roots of the trees are opening the floors.’ 

And, in passing, she herself was giving it a shake. 

‘It is sad,* said Thelma, getting up, and realizing again she had not 
enjoyed herself, she never did, except in cojitrollablc anticipation. 
‘And such a rich property. Mrs Fisher used to stay there as a girl. 
Didn’t you, Madeleine?* 

Madeleine was rising from the ashes. 

Amy Parker drew her breath in very quickly through her teeth. 

‘ Ahlih,* she said. ‘ It was you then. Madeleine ! ’ 

Mrs Fisher, who had got to her feet without assistance, adopted 
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one of those positions for which she was famous and said, ‘Why? 
Did we meet?* 

‘No,’ said Amy Parker. ‘Not exactly. You were riding a horse 
along the roads. A black horse. Y ou had a habit, it was a dark green, 
I thii^, anyway dark.’ 

‘I did have a habit of bottle green/ said Mrs Fisher with feverish 
amusement. ‘ It was very smart. I rode a great dc.il everywhere. I was 
often invited to stay at country properties. But 1 cannot say I re- 
member your roads in particular. One cannot remember every- 
thing, Mrs Parker, in life.’ 

‘I can/ said Amy Parker, whose eyes were shining. ‘ I think I can.’ 

‘What a terrible affliction,’ protested Mrs Fisher. 

As Amy Parker stood up, she had been slowed by memory, and 
diis also gave her stature. 

‘Do yon remember the fires then?* she asked triumphantly. ‘The 
bush fires? And the burning house?* 

The two women were tingling with a fire music that had been 
invoked. 

‘Yes,’ Mrs Fisher said. 

Amy Parker would have continued to flame, she had not been 
that warm since youth, but the otlier woman preferred not, afraid 
tliat she would be burned right up. 

‘It was exhilarating in its way,’ she said, shaking it off. ‘You 
know I was nearly lost forever in the fire. Only someone brought me 
out.’ 

‘I think I can just remember the fire at Glastonbur)/, I was quite 
small,’ said Thelma Forsdyke. 

‘You should be kinder than to reveal the fict,’ laughed Mrs 
Fisher as they went out on compulsion. 

Amy Parker, who followed them in slippers, she had not had time 
to substitute her shoes, remembered the ugly girl whose hair had been 
singed ofl'. 

Altogether she could not dissolve too completely the lovely efligy 
of Madeleine that had been hers. So poetry that has been used up 
must go out of the system. It miisi be got rid of, as bile, if necessary. 

‘It was over there somewhere,’ said Mrs Fisher on the step, hesi- 
tating on the brink (T the cold garden. ‘ Can we see it from here? 

Pier back was older than her front. 

‘Not now,’ said Thelma. ‘The trees have grown np.’ 

It appeared as if Mrs Fisher was going to make the effort to stand 
on tiptoe, as if her muscles were still good, but Mrs Forsdyke put a 
hand beneath her elbow, and she tlniught better of it. 
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Thelma Forsdyke had grown quite bland. She could love those who 
depended on her, inheriting strength from weakness. 

Under that sky, which was of a lilac where it had not drained 
away, the women were drifting along the path of old bricks, that 
moss had grown on in little cushions of dark velvet. Except for a few 
liquid birds, the garden was silent as the women. On the one hand, 
these were people who were leaving, who had not realized themselves 
fully, but would perhaps, if time would stand. On the other hand, 
there was the person who remained, who could not give up even 
the uneasiness of company, she had formed a habit in that short time. 

Presently an old man came from another part of the garden, stoop- 
ing beneath boughs, and parting the twigs of bushes. He wore blue 
trousers that were wrinkled at the .inkles, altogether his clothes were 
slack and comfortable, his face wrinkled, orange in that light. The 
leathery old man came on across the damp soil. From the earth on 
which he trod a damp smell arose, but good. 

Amy Parker craned her neck. Her eyebrows glistened. These were 
still curiously full and dark. 

‘This is my husband,* she said. 

Thelma kissed the old man when he came, for she always made 
the most of his being her father, and Mrs Fisher gave him her glove. 
They were all standing in a faint glow of golden light. Stan Parker 
would not look at the strange woman, it seemed, blaming it on the 
glare from the setting sun. 

‘Where were you?* asked his wife, angrily smiling. 

‘Down there,* he said, blinking sightlessly at the sun. 

Obviously it was his intention to avoid details. 

‘I was burning ofFa few bits of rubbish.* 

There was, in fact, a slight smoke rising, and smell of it, and a few 
pale tongues flickering from bcliind twigs. 

‘My husband is a great one for lighting fires,* said Amy Parker. 
‘It is a habit of most men, I think, to stand around a fire and look 
into it, once they have got it going.* 

She would have liked to find fault with this, but, remembering her 
husband in his strength, she did not. So they stood together in the 
presence of the stranger. They were together. This man is as much as 
I*am ever likely to know, she said. 

‘It is a lovely smell,’ said Mrs Fisher genuinely. ‘A smell of winter. 
Here it is lovely, everywhere. There is no end to it.’ 

‘Do you keep bees?* she asked, turning quickly to the old man. 

The drowning ball of the sun and the little leaping tongues of 
flame played upon them a tender gold. 
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‘No/ said Stan Parker. ‘I never even thought about it, to tell you 
the truth/ 

He did look at the woman once, because it was strange, her asking 
him. He looked into her cniinbling face, of which the eyes were still 
practised. 

‘I would like to have kept bees,’ said Mrs Fisher. ‘It is incongruous, 

I know. But I would have liked to go out, and open the hives, and 
look inside at the bees clinging there. 1 know that they would not 
have harmed me, even if they had swarmed on my wrists. I have no 
fear of them. Such a lovely, dark, living gold. But now it is too late.’ 

What is all this going on? asked Am\ Parker. I’oo great a play of 
gold fire tormented her. There was no reason to suppose, however, 
that Stan had seen the woman for the glare, or heard her voice for the 
murmuring of bees. 

He was smiling, though. 

‘They are a great deal of work,’ he said, ‘and get diseases, and die.* 

‘Then you are one of those men,’ said Mrs Fisher. 

Though what she was thinking of him it was difhcult to tell. 

Thelma Forsdyke had begun to put her collar up. She said, ‘Wc 
shall all catch our deaths, standing here in this damp air.’ 

In the voice she kept for people who had tlep.irted from her. It had 
an accusing sweetness. 

After that she took her friend away, afraid that in the end their visit 
might have been a success and she had not shared in it. Mrs Fisher 
sat smiling through the window of the <'ar, and should have called 
out something, something memorable for leaving, as was her custom, 
but she could not. Her dry face was fi\cd there under her hat. It was 
remarkable that the bees should liave come into her head with such 
passion, as they quite definitely had, they were not an affectation 
as they should have been. Now^ the terrible nostalgia of lost possi- 
bilities was gnawing at her as she looked in amazement at the square 
wooden house in which the parents ol her triend lived. All solutions 
had eluded her. Once in the deal dressing-table of an empty room, 
of a maid she had dismissed, she had come .icross a book of dreams, 
and had looked through it quickly hungrily, her pe.irls dangling on 
the yellow paper. She was looking for a meaning. I hen she had 
laughed and torn up the shoddy thing, glad that she had not been* 
seen by those who hated or respected her. 

So now, for precise nieanings, she looked at the faces of the old 
couple, more particularly of the old man, both because he was a 
man and because his orange skin had a glow of quiet fire. But he is 
not looking at me, she said, shifting her position, resting her glove 
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on the sash of the car, as if in one further movement she might have 
leaned forward and turned back the lids of liis eyes. Then they wotdd 
have been faced with each other. 

But instead she was driven away through the smoke of the dying 
fire, of that rubbish which he had been burning off. Lives, she real- 
ized, can only touch, they do not join. Even on the fiery staircase, 
they lie along each other fitfully, the eyes do not see farther tlian the 
veins in the eyeballs. 

Amy Parker touched her husband. 

Tt is cold,’ she said. ‘Let us go in, Stan. This won’t do your back 
any good. Or my leg.’ 

She liked to associate herself even with his aclics. 

T am glad they liavc gone,’ she said, yawning, and easing her 
gums. ‘Aren’t yon? But you did not come. But she was a pleasant 
woman. She said some funny things.* 

Moving along the path in the pleasant comfort of old woollen 
garments when people have gone. Touching some bark with which 
she had been familiar for a long time. Till it began to peeve her that 
her husband did not speak. 

‘She came here as a girl,’ she said carefully. ‘That is what she said. 
Stayed somewhere in this locality, Stan.’ 

But her husband had developed this terrible habit of not answer- 
ing, of giving no sign. So that very soon the blood was bursting out 
of Amy Parker. 

‘How she has dried up, though,’ she began to laugh. ‘With the 
buttgr on her mouth after scones. She soon fixed herself, of course. 
But after a person had seen.’ 

‘In this locality. Tt would have been Armstrongs’ where she 
stayed,’ said Stan ILirker. ‘Did you see her hair? It was red.’ 

‘It was red out of a packet,’ said Amy Parker with cold know- 
ledge. ‘That IS what some women do.’ 

And you arc so simple, or are you? she asked. But as there was no 
answer slic went into the house. 

And he was following her. It was where they lived. He was grateful 
for all things at dusk, and did not question the impossible. The fires 
of evening had died to one red line. He could not have believed, 
anyway, in that burning house, of tremulous harps, and hair. 



Chapter 23 


Those people who do not like to associate with death were soon 
keeping clear of Parkers. Who were going about as if nothing had 
happened. It was fiiimy. Had not heard about it perhaps. So the death- 
shy began to flicker their eyelids np at the bereaved. They even came 
out and did good turns to those who absolved them from tlic em- 
barrassment of sympathizing. They brought presents and ran errands. 
It made them feel morbid, thougli. 

Then old Mr Parker read in the paper, after the inquiry had got 
under way, read that his son was dead. There the old man was, 
standing in the frost, with his head bare, he had just gone out for the 
morning paper, and glanced, and was reading at once about the man 
Ray Parker, shot in the stomach, it said, in some club. He was dead. 

It was Ray. Ray was dead, in the white frost, on tliat same strip of 
road. Ray, he said, dragging the paper at his side like a wing, flapping 
it. He looked along the road. It was quite empty. And began again 
to read the newspaper, about tliis thing that had happened. Or 
looking around. And trembling. Asking for someone to come. To see 
whether they also had really read this. 

Everybody but Parkers had read the case, of course, but kept 
away as soon as there was any indication that die cat was out of 
the bag. 

Ray Parker had gone down below street Icv^el on that niglit, the 
cloth rather tight across his buttocks, for he was a big mail at the 
time of his death, but soft, with droopy corners to his tliick mouth. 
He walked loosely enough in those places where he was at home, and 
on the spongy, ash-colourcd stairs. Down below, some women were 
doing their faces, or combing their hair, throwing the balls of hair 
beneath the grey tables. It was at that liour wlien night has gone 
slack. A yawning mouth will not close, but opens further, till you see 
right back, and there is the little shining uvula. Who would have 
thought that it was there, at any other hour? Or music, it is more 
evident, bumping round tlic groove, it is personal as gimlets. 

Ray went straight up to Lola, who was living with him, who was 
in a blouse that she had had back from the cleaners that day, it was 
smelling of it, but still had the sauce spots that would not come off. 
Jack Cassidy was there, who kept a book amongst other things, and 
a cove he had brought whom nobody knew, nobody would ever 
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know. There were several other girls or women, with handbags and 
Christian names. They had been sitting there some time in front of a 
saucer ful of ash and some beers. Lola was nervous. 

But everybody got to talking and laughing, and asking Jack Cas- 
sidy about a cert that somebody was put on to by a friend. Ray 
Parker was leaning across the table. He was talking to Lola, he was 
wondering what he would think of this woman if he came into the 
room and saw her for the first time, bloody horrible probably, but 
she had become necessary to him. And Lola was speaking to Ray in a 
different direction from where he was, because she did not like to 
speak to him in front of people. Afterwards she could not remember 
what they had said. 

That was where Alfic came in. He went up to Ray, who had 
turned round, and shot him with a pistol that nobody could believe 
in. Death is not a bit real. Ray was shot in the groin first. He was a 
big man, and ridiculous. Then Alfie shot him again, and it was in the 
stomach, Ray said afterv/ards, when he had got past the stage of 
being afraid. When he was lying on the floor looking at Alfie, whose 
flesh had shrunk into yellow skin, as if he too could not believe in 
his intention. If he had shot Ray for tipping off the police, or for 
some other reason that he was looking for. 

An)^ay, Ray Parker was shot. He was looking into that blouse of 
Lola’s, of a white or oyster satin, that was her colour, it was her 
colour in the morning. She was a flabby woman. And not very long 
after, Ray Parker died, in the presence of this woman, and a police- 
man, and a nun. They were moistening his lips when he could not 
lower his face to suck the brown waters of the dam, he could not 
make the stones skip, or tell even in those simple words with which it 
had been customary for him to speak. He was dead. 

Some of this story old man 'Parker read in the silver grass beside 
the road. He read the names and the ages. The man Ray Parker was 
well known as a receiver. He had served short jail sentences in other 
states for housebreaking and theft. He had a reputation on the turf. 
This was Parkers’ son. Evidence was given by the dead man’s de 
facto wife, Mary Brill, otherwise known as Lola Brown or Joaimc 
Valera. This woman was an entertainer, it said. 

‘ What arc you doing there, Stan?’ Amy Parker asked. 

She was injured by his hatlcssness. 

‘At your age,’ she said. 

‘Yes,’ he said, smiling. 

‘Well, come in,’ she said. ‘The eggs aro ready.* 

He came in and dropped the paper down behind a dresser of 
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heavy cedar, that she did not move, except in spring, when she 
would ask him to help her with it. So there the paper was, lying with 
the dust. 

Soon after this Stan Parker said to his wife, ‘I am going up to 
Sydney, Amy, on some business.* 

‘Oh,’ she said. 

She was content. She did not ask. Whole days Amy Parker would 
spend about her house, looking into drawers, at objects she had for- 
gotten, or at plants which were leaning out towards the sun, until she 
turned tliem round, to start them off again. These acts, performed in 
private, were soothing to her. 

So she listened without complaining to the razor on her husband*s 
check, and after she had kissed liis fresh skin, and fastened the front 
gate with a little chain, she went back into her own thoughts and 
was soon bathing there. 

Stan Parker, who had been shocked out of grief, would have liked 
to talk to someone. He would have liked to talk to his daughter-in- 
law, but Elsie and her boy were travelling in another state, with her 
father, a retired grocer, a solid man. And Thelma had gone to 
New Zealand with her husband, on what is called a semi-business 
trip, Ray is dead, said Stan Parker. He began to think about the little 
boy, which was what little he knew of his son. Some secret had 
begun to close the child’s fice. In the train the old man cried a bit at 
last, turning so that he was crying at the glass, and at the sightless 
houses. His mouth was all watery. 

When they reached the city he was pushed about a good deal at 
Central Station, and realized he had very little idea wliat he was 
going to do. He would not, perhaps, do anything at all. What could 
he do? He was in a swirl of people going somewhere. Everyone was 
going somewhere. The old man’s hat, which was a new one, was 
losing its dent, but it did not occur to him to put it back. 

All the while, though, in spite ot liis dri Icing and indecision, he 
was making liis way, it seemed, asking here and there, till he was 
getting close to the street in which the dead man had lived. One dry, 
small fellow in a canvas apron had even known Ray Parker, and 
looked curiously at the old man. 

When Stan Parker came to the street, on one of those blue morn- 
ings from which the cold has been sucked out into the splendid sea, 
and the clay-coloured back streets arc drcain-widc, even the bugs 
arc still, he was quickly^ brought to tlie house by some children who 
had learned all the details of the miurder, it was the first they had 
been coimcctcd with. 
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They took him up the stairs, but on the landing tliey left him. 
The children ran down through the well, in a wind, the banisters 
burning beneath their hands. 

Presently a woman came to the door on the landing. She stood 
there, waiting to be accused of sometliing. The old man thought, 
What else but Ray’s death could have brought me to tliis woman? 

‘This is where Ray Parker lived?* he asked, 

‘Yes,* she said quickly, or hiccupped, from all the tears she had shed. 

‘I am his father,’ said the old man. 

She was not glad. She was dulled. 

‘I don’t know what I’ve got to give you,’ she said furtively. 

Her hair was terrible that morning. It was dead stud. But she took 
him in past a kind of box with a frill aiound it, and began from habit 
to do tilings witli her hair, pushing at the tufts or twisting them, 
moulding her scalp, and Iier nails showed through the hair. 

‘I don’t want you to talk about dcatli,’ she said when they were 
sitting at a table with their hands in front of tlicm. ‘I had enough 
of that. I would give you a drink if there was any. You don’t know 
how many friends you got until there is a death and they drink you 
dry. After Ray was murdered wc was sold out.’ 

The old man wished he could say sometliing to this woman, and 
felt foolish because he could not. 

‘I would have liked to help you,’ he said, wondering upon what 
crazy promise he might embark. 

‘You camiot help people,’ she said, exonerating him. ‘They must 
do it themselves. In that way, at least, you are independent,’ 

‘What is that pliuitP* asked the old man, of something struggling in 
a pot. 

‘That?’ she said. ‘1 am buggered if 1 know. 1 got it. Ihen I got 
attached to it.’ 

She blew her nose. 

‘Will you stay here?’ he asked. 

The woodwork on which the flies had sat h.id a sick smell of rot. 
But there was a shining radio. 

‘I have not got the faintest,’ said the wife ol the dead man, who had 
brought a packet of cigarettes, and had shoved one into her mouth 
as if it had been food, and had blown smoke from her nose in a long 
trumpet. 

‘Did you ever know’, she asked, ‘what you was going to do?’ 

‘Yes,* he said with an assumed certainty. 

He felt. 111 fact, that his own intentions had always developed like 
smoke. They were carried. 
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I could never answer for anytliing that happened,* said the woman, 
swallowing a big mouthful and belching it out with thoughtful 
indigestion. ‘At home,’ she said, inciitioiiing some railway siding in 
the Northwest, ‘1 would say as I would do this or that. I would be a 
singer, I said. Because I had a lovely voice. Then. I could sing “One 
Fine Day” and all that, and hit the notes all right. I was artistic. 
1 had a pink dress, pink net, with roses that me auntie had sewn on 
around the hem, and satin shoes. But of course there was not much 
life up there. Only the roly-polies moving in the wind. Yon could 
hear the watertanks make noises in the sunimertiiiic, with heat. 
And there was the night train. I would go in and help with the urn, 
and serve the people with rock-cakes, the rock-cakes was well known. 
At night it was lovely with the lamps lit, and all the strange faces. I 
looked at the passengers. Nobody knew what was hid in me, and it 
was wonderful. 1 didn’t know neither, as it happened. But it is 
different when you are young, with strangers, by lamplight. In the 
daytime, of course, there was only the sheep trains. Shuntin up and 
down. The bloody sheep parked tight. Paddy, he was the station- 
master, he would go out and swear sometimes, in the lieat. TJicre 
was mud on your face in no rime those summer days. Jnit the nights 
were starry up the?*e. Anything could happen. It did. I got on the 
night train vvilh the guard, for no other reasoii than me loot was on 
the step. It was that simple. I'here was his face. And all that night I 
was thinking that a train is eternity. Well, 1 have made worse 
mistakes, Inil the first is always the woist. That man, whose name I 
forget - was it Ron, 1 think - he had .i watch chain with some lumps 
of greenstone on it, was afraid by morning of Jiis wnte. That is men, 
they turn nasty when you get t<i like them, unliss yon are the first, 
and wlio was ever first? Well, I could not go hack, anti did not want 
to. I have never ewpected great things of the past. So I hung around. 
1 goc jobs with several shows. But I ebd not beci>me a singer ns I 
had intended, and had been convinced I would. It was not from not 
still wanting. It was as if 1 had been shniiled off. 1 w^ould wake at 
night, and listtMi to the rranis pass, and know that 1 W'as fixed there. 
1 cried sonietiines, hut 1 «.!id not can. rc.tll)'. I svas free, anyways, 
to take the tram to Watsons Bay, and jump over, or buy mcself a 
good red steak, or get sraiic man. That that wms all 1 did not yet 
know', liecause I was young. I could sleep whole days, and my flesh 
was fresh.’ 

Then the old man, wdio liad been w andering in the mazes of the 
story, realized that his grief had become personal again. He thought 
of Ray’s legs w'ith the bran tailing from them in blond crumbs. Then 
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1 have not come here to help, he realized, but to be helped. And he 
looked with some horror at the frowsy woman. 

‘What I was, really, was a slave,’ said the woman, breathing 
heavily. ‘Though I did not wake up to it for some time. Then when 
I did I started looking for someone to free me. I was looking and 
looking.* 

The old man, who was again anxious to /talk about liis son, or at 
least the one he knew, and to hear some good spoken of liim, that 
is to say, of liimself, asked, ‘How long, then, did you know Ray?’ 

The eyeballs of the woman called Lola were fixed by looking. 

‘All my life,* she said with certainty. ‘ I knew Ray in one body or 
another. Sometimes I would look into liis eyes and try to see what 
else there was, but I never ever succeeded. And when he died, I 
was holding that body, holding it up, which was not so very differ- 
ent, after all, only heavier than a man who has taken all he wants, 
they sleep then.* 

‘Do you pray to God?’ 

‘I will not be any other kind of slave,’ screamed Lola. ‘And what 
do you, anyways, know about God?’ 

‘Not much,’ said the old man. ‘But I hope that in the end I shall 
know somctliing. What else is there that would be any use to learn?’ 

‘Ah dear, I haven’t the patience,’ said Lola, scrambling her dead 
hair. ‘Sometimes I tliink I will go back home after all. I want to sit. 
I was freer there, I think, before. Or have I forgotten? Or did 1 
dream this since? There was a few dead trees in that plain. I want to 
sit there, beside the cliicken wire. There was notliing else*, she 
said, ‘but space. Tliis is better than prayer.’ 

‘ Freedom. But prayer is freedom, or should be. If a man has got 
faith.’ 

‘No,’ she cried. ‘No, no, no !* 

Quickly purpling. 

‘You arc trying to catch me,* she said. ‘But I won’t be caught.’ 

‘How can I catch you,’ he asked, ‘when I am caught myself? I 
am tied up.’ 

‘Old men’, she grumbled, ‘were always the worst. They think 
that if they talk they will show you they are strong. I don’t want any 
kind, not strong, or old, or any.’ 

Her eyes shone with some situation she had created, of immense 
space. Her breath came out like a baby’s. 

‘Mu-um,’ called the little boy, coming in. ‘Mu’ummm.’ 

‘What is it?’ she asked, catcliing her freed breath. 

‘I want a piece of cheese.’ 
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‘ There is no cheese,’ she said. 

‘Just a bit.’ 

‘Little boys don’t go around eating cheese.’ 

‘I do,’ he said. 

‘Well, that is too bad.’ 

When the silence had rubbed against licr for a bit she went into 
the kitchenette, took down a tin canister with some flowers on it, 
and pared a slice of soapy cheese. 

‘There,’ she said. ‘There is no more.’ 

He did not thank her, because it was liis due. He had to eat. 

The old man sat looking. It could have been liis son. He felt like 
saying to the mother, I shall tell you what is in store for yon, but of 
course she would not have believed. So instead he asked the boy, 
‘Do you know who I am?’ 

Foolishly, aware at once that he must suffer. 

For the boy looked and said, ‘No.’ 

It was obvious, with liis mouth full of cheese, that he did not want 
to know. 

‘Ray never ever mentioned you,’ said the woman dreamily, and 
without callousness. 

She was smootliing the boy’s live hair, that she could smell faintly, 
and was smiling. 

‘This is your grandfather’, she said, ‘come to sec us.’ 

The old man wished that she had not. 

‘Why?* asked the boy. 

Nobody could answer that. 

The boy flicked his head, to free it. 

‘I don’t want any grandfather,’ he said, suspecting all that was not 
food or pleasure, and particularly the unknown, wliich disturbed his 
confidence. 

‘That is bold,’ said the mother in an unreproving voice. 

The old man accepted what he had deserved. 

‘Come and let me brush your hair,’ said the mother to the boy, 
she was in love with that hair. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘ Not now.’ 

‘Just a little bit,’ she begged, fetching a small brush with a handle. , 
‘Ah yes, come on, Ray.’ 

So this one was Ray too. 

‘No,’ said the boy. ‘That is a girl’s brush anyway.’ 

. ‘I cannot do anytliing with liim,’ said the mother with desperate 

joy. 

After a bit the old man saw that he must leave her to her slavery. 
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She was drunk with love and the smell of her child's hair. So he 
prepared to go. 

As he went along the passage, wliich was dimmed further by old 
linoleum of a brown colour, the woman called Lola came running 
after him and said, ‘ I cannot thank you.* 

‘For what?’ 

‘You have made me sec tilings.’ 

His eyes that looked at her were blinded by his own confusion. 

‘This necessary slavery,’ she said, ‘if that is what you were trying 
to say.’ 

As he went away, surprised that he could light anyone with liis 
own darkness. 

But tliis is one of the extraordinary things. 

When Stan Parker got home, after undoing the little chain which 
they had put on the gate as a protection from cattle that strayed from 
the country lower down, he saw that Amy was sitting on the veranda, 
as she often did, but that she was disrupted. Would he be able to face 
it? he wondered as his feet went forward. 

‘What is it?’ he asked. 

Though he knew. 

As he went forward he saw that there was still a thin girl encased 
in this comfortable old woman, and was himself cut open by the 
poigiiance of it. 

‘I thought I would keep it from you for a bit,’ he said. ‘That is all.’ 

As going forward he put out his hands. He would never reach her. 

‘It is all right,’ she said, daring him to touch her, because she was 
finished with crying. ‘I have been through all this before, many 
times, only a little different. But you don’t expect it when it comes.’ 

When it came, Amy Parker had been sitting on the veranda in the 
clear day. A plant that she had watched for years liad put on its 
flower for the first time. It was a jewel. 

Then she heard the chain. It was a fumbling of someone who was .1 
stranger to it, who came in at last, bundling past those shrubs of 
oleanders, and straggly roses that catch at clotiies, and will even teat 
strangers, making them annoyed. 

The stranger came on, who was no stranger, it appeared, finally, 
but Mrs O’Dowd, who was Mrs Parker’s friend of years. 

‘Well,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘yon arc a nice sort of friend, if that is 
what you can be called, 1 am not at all sure.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs Parker, ‘ you leave things, and then the time is gone.’ 

She doubted whether she was pleased. 

‘Are you good?’ asked Mrs O’Dowd. 
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‘I am good,* said Mrs Parker, who did not get up, it could have 
been her leg, nor offer anytliing whatsoever. 

Mrs O’Dowd had a melted look, it was now seen. Her fubsy flesh 
was to some extent gone, leaving the loose bags of skin. She was 
loose and yellow all right, but mobile. She would always be an active 
woman. Life possessed her untidily. It was fortunate for Mrs O’Dowd 
that life itself is hugger-mugger. And transient. Breaking into small 
pieces, of which her eyes were forever taking stock, and never seeing 
enough, most likely, they were restless, and black. 

‘How is Mr O’Dowd then?’ Amy Parker asked, because she had 
to. ‘I have not heard these years.’ 

‘He is bad,’ Mrs O’Dowd said, and, as facts arc unalterable, was not 
distressed. ‘He is like that dog,’ she said. 

It was an old black dog, that was Stan’s dog, with a bad ear and 
white eyes. 

‘Poor bugger,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘He has the double cattyraci on 
both eyes. He is gettnii around like a dog, yon ought to see him, 
stickun liis nose inter things, it would make you cry.’ 

Though she did not, she was used to it. 

Amy Parker did not want to witness pain beneath that tranquil sky 
of winter. She shifted in her chair. 

‘I knew someone’, she said, ‘liad a cataract on one eye. She had it 
lifted off’ 

‘He will not underg<^ it,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘Not at his age. Says 
he has the feel of things, an will not be sceun nolhiui fresh, so he 
says, tliis side of the cemetery.’ 

She herself, of course, knew better, looking here and there. 

‘That is a new little covered-in end of the veranda, Mrs Parker,’ 
Mrs O’ Dowd then said. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs Parker, ‘that is new. There is a lot that will be new. 
To you.’ 

She held up her chin to Mrs O’Dowd, and would not show her too 
much. But her new-old friend, turiimg this way and that, in the black 
coat, with hair upon the collar where hair does fall, and the little 
brown hat that she could not have found but miisl have sprouted 
from the head, was ready to show, so it seemed, she was quite opeii,^ 
on die surface anyway. 

She laughed frankly, showing her gums, for she had put away her 
teeth years ago in a box. She said, ‘Why, that is the benefut of 
neglect, my dear. Leave a friend a year or two, and you will see 
what is new. You will sec the old too, as it is. Ah dear,’ she laughed. 

And wiped a spot of spit off her chin. 
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‘You will see the changes down our way too. You will see the 
fuchsias all cut down. You can see the house. Fuchsias I always 
hated, to be frank, that will not hold their heads up, silly things. So 
I took the tommyhawk one wet day an I chopped them all down. 
“Well,” he says, “I can feel the light is comun in, an do you think wc 
can stand it after all, an what will Mrs Parker say,” he says, “who 
was all for fuchsias. ” ’ # 

‘I do not remember*, Amy Parker said, ‘particularly liking fuch- 
sias, though of course they are nice.* 

And tremble under birds that stick their beaks in, their long 
black beaks. 

‘He is white now,* said Mrs 0*Dowd. ‘An sometimes wambly. 
He is a carcass of a man. He docs his little jobs, though. He will split 
a little pile of kindlnn, beautifully, by touch.* 

She held her head up and licked her lips. 

So they were sitting again in the steam of summer, in the shade 
of fuchsias, Amy Parker saw. He was a black man with hair in his 
nostrils. She had not intended being with him ever alone, and had 
not, except once, and then had gone from him quickly, her skirt 
dragging through the fuchsias. He had not touched her, except on 
that one occasion, and then only with ins eyes. So what was she 
frightened of? She was frightened rather of some disguise that would 
be worn later. He did come up the path, and he was wearing red. 
She was waiting for him there, and had intended to, she knew. He 
was burning. Leo, he said his name was. But he was the black one 
too, from whom she had run while still afraid, she could only face 
her guilt in a different colour. 

So Mrs O’Dowd was right, who said now, ‘ Where is Mr Parker?* 

Nothing would come out in tliis place to greet an old friend. 

‘He is gone to the city. On business,* Mrs Parker said. 

‘Ahlih,* Mrs O'Dowd sighed. ‘Tlic men can occupy thcmselvc> 
in that way. But he will be cut up, 1 can imagine, as men are, and 
will not show it.* 

For now she had come breathlessly to point. Her words blew like 
gentle feathers in a little wind. She was frightened too. 

‘I have been commiseratun with Inm,* Mrs O’Dowd said. ‘An 
’with you too naturally, my dear. 1 s.ay that, an it will sound foolish. 
An us friends.* 

So she traced a slow scam in that black wliich she had put on out of 
respect and decency. The mothballs now were striking Amy Parke j 
as terribly cold. The mothballs, indeed, were shaking in the pockets 
of her friend and issuing in blasts. 
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* what do you moan, Mrs 0*Dowd?* Amy Parker asked. 

Then for a moment her friend did regret that she had been too 
daring. 

T do not understand,* Amy Parker said. 

‘Ah,* Mrs 0*Dowd gulped. 

I am letting out tiie cat with all claws sprung, she said, so be it, 
but am 1 strong? 

‘I would not*uv spoke otherwise, only I thought diat you would 
most certainly *uv heard.* 

‘I have not heard.* Amy Parker listened to her own loud, cold 
voice. 

‘Then, dear me,* said Mrs O’Dowd, looking in that bag which 
would not shut, and which she carried on occasions of importance, 
to pay the rates, to funerals, and to such like, and in which she found 
finally the piece of paper she had kept, for no reason, she had read 
and learned the sentences, except that she was not brave, she was 
not enough, to say, and so she gave the piece of paper. 

‘There,* she said. 

And Amy Parker, who had known in an instant of split sky, read 
also that her son was dead. 

She was sitting there alone. 

Ray, she said, I told you, 1 told you. Though what she had told 
she did not well know. 

Then her love came out in a great burst, she was kissing him, 
and cried. 

Till the neighbour woman, who was watching what she had 
achieved, through no personal malice but a little grudge, began her- 
self to feel sad, the sadness of life was on her in her brown hat. 

So she frowned, and had begun to sweat, beiore the real moisture 
came. Her pores were glistening as she said, ‘It is us women that 
will ailus p.iy. Remember that, Mrs Parker, when you take on, we are 
all of us in the same boat. Ah dear, it is terrible,’ she said. 

And cried. She could gush with anyone once she had begun. 

But Amy Parker was alone. 

A great hollow of cold was about her, of the dark garden, of cold 
scents, which were violets at that time of year, with water in them. 
The blurry violets were all aroiuid. She would pick them sometimes* 
and tic them with a thread, and put them in a little china shoe that he 
would take when empty, he liked to take it in his bed, to sleep with 
.it. Sleep should compensate but does not. All tlie sleepers she had 
watched were gone the instant of waking. 

The pale sky was stretched tight. 
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I should do something, said Amy Parker, but what? There was 
nothing, of course, to do. 

‘Have you a drop, perhaps, in the house, of something?’ Mrs 
O’Dowd asked. 

Mrs Parker had not. 

‘Ah dear, the poor souls,’ Mrs O’Dowd cried. 

And as they mourned they did to some e>rtent melt together. The 
two girls were again warm and close. Their pockets were inter- 
changeable, for handkerchiefs and kindnesses. Tlieir thoughts and 
hair strayed together. Only when they were exhausted did the two 
sleek girls shrink back into old and floury women, and remember 
where they were. 

They blew their noses then. The neigliboiir woman was noisier, 
beciiuse site had been crying for her friend, just as Amy Parker was 
quiet, because the grief was hers. 

‘Now you will count on me, Mrs Parker,’ Mrs O’Dowd said. 
‘For anythuii. I would throw a little bit of grain to the hens, if you 
was willun.’ 

‘The hens,’ said Amy Parker. ‘It does not matter. There is Mr 
O’Dowd, besides, who will be wondering.* 

‘Oh, liiin,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘He has learned that impatience will 
not alter things. He has been made reasonable, poor bugger, who 
never was.* 

Then wlieii she had gathered herself and was for going off, it 
did seem by tliat light of sad friendsliip and in the gloom of plants 
tliat her act had been virtuous. Slie touched licr friend and said, 
‘You will come to see me, Mrs Parker, when you are fcclun better, 
like, an we will talk about old times. An have a laugh, 1 daresay. 
I have some little duckluns as wilfdo you good to sec.’ 

She would have begun again to cry for her own kindness, as well 
as for her friend’s eyes, but went away in liastc and respect. 

And Amy Parker said, ‘Yes. 1 will conic. Sonic Jay. And have a 
cup.’ 

When she had lived in its entirety die event that was still occurring. 
But that would be a matter of time. 

So she was still sitting, an old and heavy wom.an with her legs 
apart, when Stan came in, and from her distance she saw that he had 
suffered, and that she would not be able to help. 

‘What else arc we intended to do if we have failed in this?’ asked 
the old man, who had been creased by his journey. 

His skull was hollow-looking. 

‘It is so late,’ he said. 
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Then she stirred, and shivered, choosing stupidity. 

‘There will be a frost/ she said deliberately. ‘And I liave not 
attended to the fire. * 

‘At our age,’ he pursued. ‘With nothing to show.’ 

‘I do not understand,* said his wife, pulling down her sleeves, of 
the coarse stuff of ropes. ‘It is all above me. 1 do not understand a 
thing.’ 

‘ But wc must try to, Amy.* 

‘What good will it do? Provided that wc live our lives.’ 

‘But is is not intended to be easy. Even now.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Stan,’ she said, quickly putting her hands 
to her mouth. 

‘lam little enough to understand,’ said the old man. 

‘When wc have ourselves,’ said his wife, forcing back her unliap- 
piiicss into her mouth. ‘The mysteries arc not for us, Stan. Stan? 
Stan?* 

She could not bear him to escape her in a general grcyiicss of 
speculation, so she began to draw him towards her, using some 
warmth of her own, almost as if she had been a yoimgcr woman, 
cand when they had searched each other they began to sec in the 
depths of their eyes that even their failures were necessary. 

So the old people recovered in time, except for a stiffness of their 
bones, these never did rccovev from the beating that they got. And 
the paddocks remained blurred. 'I'he winter cabbagi‘S that Stan 
Parker put would run together m a purple blur, till at Ins feet, then 
they would open up m true splendour, the metal leaves breaking 
open, offering their jewels of waler on blue platters. She would 
come to him often amongst the cabbages. 1 hey were happy then, 
warming themselves on Hat words and their nearness to each 
other. 

In this tranquil fr.nne of mind Amy Parker did intend to pay a 
visit to her fricird and iiciglibour, as had been spoken of, and prom- 
ised. But did not go. She is all right, she said, wrinkling her face. 
And would, but did not, go. Iler daughter Thelma had got her a 
little trap and pony, and she would tlnve about the coiiiitry.side. It 
was a change. With an old green rug across her knees. The litde 
horse went plop-plop, liis hoofs and dung. So it would liavc becit 
easy, too easy, to pay the visit to 0 *\ ^owds. But she did not. Though 
she was warm towards them. She could not put them quite 
. out of her mind, they were of the momciics of her life and would 
recur. 

Then it was Mrs O’Dowd who recurred in person, the other side 
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of a year, it must have been, the frost was already on the ground, 
when there was Mrs O’Dowd again, walking against the fence as if 
she had been looking for sticks, and swinging a string bag. 

‘Mrs Parker,’ said the neighbour woman in a low voice, that 
she made an immediate effort to raise. ‘We have forgotten each 
other, it seems. An it is a pity. Not to end as we begun.’ 

*I am to blame,’ said Amy Parker humbly, r 

On this motionless day she could take any blame. She was looking 
about from under her hand. All shapes were kind. 

‘Truly,* she said. ‘You know what it is. I have been meaning. 
And will still.* 

‘Yes,* said Mrs O’Dowd, clearing her throat. 

She was swinging her little dillybag, in which was a packet of 
something from the shop. 

It did not seem likely that they would speak further just then. 
They were both of them looking on the ground at the stems of yellow 
grass. 

When Mrs O’Dowd, who was herself the colour of winter grass, 
wetted her lips and said, ‘I have been sick, you know.* 

Amy Parker sympathized. The sun was too benign to deny formal 
sympathy. 

‘In bed?’ she asked. 

‘Ah,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, swinging her bag, ‘what would I be 
doin in bed? I never did take to me bed, except niglits, an sometimes 
of an afternoon, if that was his wish. So not now, thank you. Me feet 
will sc<? me out, God willun, an if not.’ 

‘Then you are bad?* Mrs Parker asked. 

They had come together on the grey fence. 

‘I am bad,* said Mrs O’Dowd. - 

The little packet in her swinging bag poised and swung out. It 
fell. They watched it. 

‘It is the cancer,* said Mrs O’Dowd. 

They were watching that packet in the grass. 

‘No,’ said Mrs Parker. 

Because her throat v/as full. It was the life protesting in her. 

‘It is not possible,’ she said, ‘ Mrs O’Dowd.* 

‘It is,* said Mrs O’Dowd, ‘it seems.’ 

She was herself looking at things in doubt. And at the little 
packet, which was there, and which must now be picked up. 

‘There will be some drug,’ said Mrs Parker as she stooped, ‘some- 
diing that they have discovered.’ 

They were both stooping. They were exchanging hands, that 
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had the ydlow wedding rings. They were bumping heads even* 
foolishly. 

When they were again erect, and Mrs O’Dowd had straightened 
iier hat, and the packet was restored, she said, ‘They will not discover 
nothun for me. I am rotten with it. Now I know it is intended that 
way.’ 

But Amy Parker continued to protest. Mt is not,’ she said. ‘It 
cannot be.’ 

Holding her own hands that had begun to tremble, for however 
much love and pity she did truly feel towards her friend, the expe- 
rience of pain was also hers. She was aghast at her own unreliable 
relationship to life. 

‘I will not die easy even so,* Mrs O’Dowd now said. ‘I will give 
It a tussle. As it has alius been.’ 

As she had wrung the necks of ducks, and thrown a calf, and cut 
tlie pig’s throat once, at a pinch, riding its back until enough of life 
had gushed from it. She had let it out, who now must be let. 

The two women stood awkwardly gulping at the callous air, un- 
willing to part, though tlicy could not unite. 

T will harness the pony to the trap and run you liome,’ Amy 
Parker said. 

To oppose some small act to great facts. It is, besides, less difficult 
to die than to watch the dying. 

‘I would not put you to the trouble,’ Mrs O’Dowd said. ‘I came 
up here on foot for a little stroll and diversion. I will continue that 
way. There will be ladies all along that will be yarniin to me at their 
fences. The distance is easy passed now. Remember how we had to 
speak our own thoughts to get an answer once?’ 

So the two brown women walked a little way together, over the 
ringing earth, under the peimy sun, and eventually parted. They 
were the colour of dead leaves. 

When Amy Parker went inside she said, ‘1 am that upset, Stan, 
Mrs O’Dowd has the cancer.’ 

The old man replied, ‘ Go on ! ’ 

And put his head inside a newspaper, from which his cars ob- 
truded. He began to think about his youth, how the mornings had 
predominated, the morning, in fact, was almost the whole day.* 
Anything that must happen must happen in the morning. 

‘When did she tell you that?’ he asked, on becoming reconciled 
tp the shocking brevity of liis own life. * 

‘Just now,* said his wife. ‘ She is looking terrible. 

Her own skin would still glow at times, and to see whether this 
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mirade might take place, she walked alongside the mirror, slowly, 
prolonging reflection, but barely noticing her face because her rudi< 
mentary eyes were looking inward. 

The room in which they sat was puzzling to them that evening. 
Each hoped that the other understood their position. 

Late that night it began to rain, and persisted for several days, 
wrapping the small house in grey rain. Thpii, when it had stopped, 
and the yellow water was no longer running at die sides of the 
road, and the coimtry was emerging tentatively, colourlessly, the 
old woman began to sneeze. It was obvious that she had caught a 
cold. It was obvious also that she could not visit her neighbour in 
this state. But must cosset herself, putting on a thick black com- 
forter, that she had knitted once and forgotten. Taking onion gruel. 
And feeling sorr^^ for herself. 

This way she was more or less released from her promise to visit 
Mrs O’Dowd. Though she would, of course, later on, with something 
nice, some soup, or a basin of veal knuckle. In the meantime she 
substituted pity, for mankind, and more particularly for women. 
But the evenings were sad, when the black, the almost blue-black 
shadows lay around the well head, and the fine claws of possums 
could be heard in chimneys. Then the knowledge of her own 
powerlessness, that had become active treachery, drove Amy Parker 
about her house. She became nervous, suffered from indigestion, 
and would sometimes hiccup out loud, though as she was usually 
alone it did not matter. Once even she thought about her friend in 
the position of death. She visualized it in some detail. Then if she is 
dead, she said, we shall not have to talk of things that are too terrible 
and wonderful to mention, we shall not mention onr past lives or, 
speak in imy way of suffermg. She will be dead. But the survivor was 
not pacified. 

And was relieved one day at the turn of the season, when she 
was called to the door by a little girl standing there. She was wanted, 
said the child, she was wanted at O’Dowds’. It was little Marly 
Kennedy, Mrs Parker saw, whose mother Pcarlie Britt had once 
called her to O’Dowds’ on other business. 

Ts she bad then?’ Mrs Parker asked as she held the struggling door. 

‘ But the little girl took fright at words and ran. She ran showing 
her bare heels and the bottom of her drawers, and her hair was 
blown back. 

Mrs Parker did not wait long, but harnessed the pony to the 
trap. 

She drove down through that wind which was coming from die 
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west and filling her up. Great gusts of wind rocked her in the little 
trap. Her cheeks were soon plumped out. Down the funnel of her 
throat poured the wind, till she was big with her mission. She was a 
busty woman still. As they ran smoothly or lurched across a stone 
she got courage. It was possible that all her faults, of wliich there 
were many, would be ignored. She drove on, and it became evident 
that she had in no way neglected her friend, except to wait for a 
moment on this scale. So she was driving down towards O’Dowds’, 
and the heroic wind bent the mighty trees, and the old woman in 
the trap was truly moved by anticipation, and anxiety, and love. 

When she got there, O’Dowds’ place had just entered on a further 
stage of its collapse. The wind was torturing the roof. It took a 
leaf of iron and tore it off. Tlie iron, tingling and tinkling witl\ rust, 
flung across the yard and slapped a pig’s arse fairly hard. This act 
committed, the iron sank into a pond, or spill of brown water, from 
which a white spray of ducks shot. There was such a qiiarking and 
groaning of animals, it was near murder, but unnoticed. The house, 
round which several loosely made cars and secured sulkies weie 
gathered, cliildren playing, and blue dogs lifting their legs, contained 
its own diversions. 

When she had hitched her horse Mrs Parker went inside the house 
wliich already smelled of death and a great many live bodies. They 
had tried to do sometliing about it by scattering can de Cologne 
from a bottle brought from Bangalay, and by burning something 
that had left a cloud in which the company was lost. But after Mrs 
Parker had pushed sufficient way in, doubting again in that room, 
she did eventually find her friend, or what remained of her, on the 
high pillows of a bed. 

For Mrs O’ Dowd had sunk in, and was all for dying, now that her 
body was a strait space. She had suffered that day - was it the worst ?- 
she did not yet know. Altliough weak, her giiuis could still bite on 
pain and draw the blood out of it. Her cheeks were quite gone. 
But her eyes, to which the spirit had withdrawn, were big cloudy 
things. They were not her own, or rather they were that part of 
man wliich is not recognizable in life. 

Some of those present treated her accordingly, as a stranger, or 
as one who had already gone, anyway from the body, which is all 
that they dared to count. 

*Let us hoist her up a little. She has slipped down,’ said one woman. 
•Take her, Mrs Kennedy. There. By the armpits. Poor thing. Tt-tt-tt. 
She is a weight even so.’ 

‘Ah,* said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘When will he come?’ she said. 
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‘Who is it now?* they asked, tying her down with a crocheted 
quilt across her chin. 

‘He said that he would come if it was necessary. It is most nec- 
essary,* she said. ‘I will not be back by Tuesday if I cannot cut the 
rope. That young man will do it easy, though. Just one little touch, 
an it IS lovely I never walked but flew.’ 

‘ It is the doctor,’ they said knowingly. 

‘Dr Smith,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. 

‘Dr Brown,* they said, and would have laughed. 

Dr Smith was tlic oU doctor,’ snd a sm.ill woman with a mole, 
bending close to the sick woman, so that she saw the mole as if it 
had been a gooseberry. ‘This new young one is a Dr Brown.* 

‘What IS in a name^* said Mrs O’Dowd ‘Those little bristles 
would suigc right off of a pig’s bark ’ 

‘Whatever will she say next^’ whispered the small sniggering 
woman as »he withdrew hei oblivious mole 

‘Dr Brown has been sent for. Mrs O’Dowd. Mr Doggett went 
down. The doctor is over by Finglcton delivering a baby for a 
young lady,’ said a woman, or another lady, as she had become by 
deed of nomenclature 

‘I do not believe you,’ siiid Mrs O’Dowd. ‘Ladies do not have 
babies. Thev know a thing or two ’ 

It makes yem laugh, though, they said. Poor thing 
‘I had no baby,’ said Mrs O’Dowd, who closed liei eyes to open 
them. ‘An am no lady. Not by a bloody long chalk But I did not 
know enough I was alius terrible iggcrant,’ she sighed. ‘I was ig- 
gerant of life, and of death, tor that matter I elid not believe in it 
till It had come How eould >ou^ With the washun m the tub, an the 
bread nsiin in the tms an all those little pigs stickun at the mothers’ 
tits.’ 

‘It was that wa)- .ilsc3 with me fuller He was i messt disbchcvun 
sort of man,’ said an individual who was sitting there m a big yellow 
collar of the stiff variety 

This was a fellow called Cusack, a relative of some kind, from 
Dcniliqiim, it was believed, who hid not seen Mr O’Dowd smee 
passing from the landing jettv to the interior many years ago, biu 
who happened t^) be in these pirts, and had scented death, anei 
come to be there, what more natural All already knew the man 
from Dcniliqum, and had given him a bottle of ale to keep him 
quiet, but this did not work. He liked best to talk about animals and 
money, for which he had a curiosity and respect, both for the do- 
mesticated animals and the wild ones, particularly alligators, thar 
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he had looked into the eyes of, and for money, which had eluded 
him, but which he had elevated by an uneiivious worship and mys- 
ticism, even the colour of it. 

‘To return to me father, though/ said the man from Dcniliqiiin, 
‘or to start with um, because I do believe it is the first time I have 
mentioned the old gcntlcnuin. Who died of an angina in doubtful 
circumstances. Mind you, he had been warned, but" would not take 
liccd, no more than that shill tins do not grow on bushes. He loved 
flowers too, and would walk amongst the roses, touchun them, just, 
he said, to feel their flesh, which is most beautiful, [wen when some 
unpleasant individuals told him he was mad he would m^t believe, 
but went through life smiliin at people he did not know, which they 
say is a sure sign. And me mother, drivun her near demented. She 
could not onderstand this love he had for people, and particularly 
for dark girls, with dark hair upon the upper lip. She, you sec, was 
forever darnun. She would sit with a sock upon an acorn, frowning 
at it, because it was ever such fine work as me mother did it, no cob- 
blun together and snippun off'. She was the darner. But me father 
liked to make people happy, by touch, and by less tangible means, 
of illiiminatun things that they had not noticed before. So with liis 
genius for life, which even me mother had to admit, an her hatin 
him for love, he could not believe in ’is own death, which was 
waitun for um all unbekne^wnst on the second floor of a house in 
Corrigan Street. I was then a bit of a boy, that they sent for as beiii 
the next to kin, an could not naturally tell me mother, she havun 
a headache besides. Me father was dead, they said, .in the ladies 
were creatun like old Harry, especially Mrs La Touche. “What 
ladies?” 1 asked, I was a shy sort of boy then. “Ah,” they laughed, 
some of them was good enough to blush for me, “it is the whores,’ 
they said, “your father was already stretched out, an miw will you 
please come an fetch um, afore the ladies get hysterical.” Naturally 
1 went, because there arc some occasions when you cannot run, I 
was held by the scat of the pants, by circumstance, and pushed. 
Well, I got there, and some was cryun, because they got a fright, an 
some was laughun, because it was a rare occasion for a man to be 
carried stiff out of a bawdy house. Only Mrs La Touche, whose 
establishment it was, was going crook over the good name of hej 
house. Well, there was much discussun of the situation, an some 
pinched me, an some kissed me, because I was a pretty sort of boy. 
Yes,* he said. ‘An what with this an gyratin generally, we had carried 
nie poor father to the top of the house, an never a thought of down. 
Hven Mrs La Touche, who enjoyed a conversation, was surprised. 
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So again we got to work, an was pushun, an was pullun, an was 
carryun the body of me late poor father, an sweatuii, it was the 
summer, you must bear in mind, an one girl told of new milk in the 
pail, she would never be forgettun the cows’ breath, she was a big 
yawny sort of girl, a country girl, with muscles on. Well, we got 
me late poor father down. As the day was breakun, his feet were 
through the door. “ Well,” I says, “what am I to do?” “That is your 
business, Tim,” they laughs. “We cannot suckle babies as well, it is 
not at all in our line. Call a cab perhaps,” they says. An shut the 
bloomun door. Me poor father that was with me was sweet-faced 
and agreeable even in death. An disbelicvun of the worst. He took 
all for granted. That the day would break, as it was then doin, an 
that some solution would present itself, as it alius does. Well then, 
up comes a water cart at last, rainun on the street in that shivery 
light. Me sweat was cold by then, and I niusta been a long-faced 
boy that was wonderun there. “What is it that you have picked up, 
somiy?” asks the water man. “It is me father,” I says, “an he is dead.” 
Then the water man says, “Well, if he can hop up, 1 can take um 
on the next stage.” So wc made me father hop up, after a fashion, 
though it near killed us, an soon he was ridiin through the streets 
stretched upon a fall of water. It was lovely there. I will never forget 
it. The sound of soft water goin through the grey streets. “Tliis is 
not a bad perfession,” the water man says. “This is how the streets 
will look after the Judgement.” “Have we been judged perhaps?” I 
says, like a cocky boy. But the water man did not hear. And I did 
not bother, it is not many things that will bear a second askun. So 
wc drove on, shimmerun and yamun pleasant enough, till it was 
the trumpets that became obtrusive, and I was avoidun these big 
brass instruments witli me elbaws, that would have swished us oft, 
an the chccrun, of whores mostly, that was Icanun out of most win- 
dows, in which long tables had been laid. Then one young ladv 
opened her lips that wide I knewed I was a goner, an was straddluu 
the cart, an dodgun, an haiiguii on to me late fiither at the same 
time. When he sits up an says, “If you are to fall, son, then open 
your arms and legs wide, and imitate the sawdust, in that way no 
bones will be broke.” In that way me father took a header off the 
«cart, and it was two streets from our own that I discovered the body, 
an me with a bump on me head from follerin him over the side. 
“That is a terrible corpse you have got,” says the water man, lookiiii 
down. The sun was up by then. People come out to look, men in 
their singlets and ladies in their papers, people that we knew too. 
“Why,” they says, “it is Tim Cusack and ’is dad, who is dead drunk 
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again, the old bastard.” That is the judgement we got. An because I 
knew better, I was above lettin on, while it was possible not to.* 

*Tt-tt-tt,’ said the woman with the hairy mole. ‘What a story to 
tell.* 

‘It passes the time,* said the man from Deniliquin, who could 
feel the gas rising in liim sadly from a great deptli. 

Then Mrs 0*Dowd, who had been asleep, or withdrawn by some 
other tongs of mercy, opened her eyes with the wideness of pain 
and said, ‘Now that there is too many ladies there is no more mul- 
berry jam.* 

‘That is so, Mrs Parker,’ she said to her friend, who was sitting 
there at the bedside, on a chair, in a hat. ‘You was always a one for 
mulberry jam. And brawn. I can remember that brawn as if it was 
me own face. And never a sign of those htile bristles that gets into 
brawn. Do you remember?* 

‘I remember,’ said Mrs Parker, nodding her straight black liat. 

They were recognizing each other, though one was a fat old 
woman in her disguise of time, and the other almost eaten away. 

‘I have not made a brawn for some years,’ said Amy Parker, as if 
startled by the prcsumpti('>n of those acts which she no longer per- 
formed. ‘ You stop somctliing, then you have lost the habit.’ 

All her words were strange, because she was hypnotized by the 
approach of death. She was looking into mirrors. 

‘I can remember a man who had developed the habit of eatun 
a pint of treacle mixed with a pound of bran,’ said Mr Cusack. 
‘Every mornun.’ 

But they stopped him. 

Amy Parker looked at her friend’s face, which was closing again. 
She is dying, she said, and I cannot grasp it, not really. I have no 
till dors can ding, she said, of anytliing. So began to nod her head. She 
could not stop. 

‘It will be a mercy,’ said young Mrs Kennedy. It will be over 
by tea.’ 

‘I would not gamble on anylbing in life,’ said Mrs O Dowd. 
‘Ahhhh,’ she screamed, falUng back. ‘I’hcy will have me all right, 
but when they arc ready.’ • 

Amy Parker, who would have liked to bear some of this since she 
had been forced by her presence to have the courage, leaned for- 
ward and took her friend’s hand, in which the life ^'vas trickling still. 
And in tliis way their two streams did flow together again, for a 
little. 

After the neighbour woman had lain there sweating and grey, 
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she was the exact colour of her own hair, which had been loosened 
and hung in two wings, she began murmuring of what she was see- 
ing, or had seen, it was difficult to tell which, for both wore the same 
grey glaze. Everyone in that room, which had dwindled with the 
growth of pillows, and the enormous pile of eiderdown, and die 
heavy chains of crochetwork, everyone b^an to feci the tug of 
those same grey waters wliicli the voice of Mrs O’ Dowd was pour- 
ing out into the room, and to bob and flow, sometimes upon the 
stream of their own now melancholy dreams, sometimes eddying 
round the objects that Mrs O’Dowd pointed out. But it was Amy 
Parker, who held the drowning hand, who was carried most frighten- 
ingly upon the stream of life, as their two souls navigated its jokes 
and perils. 

‘Because there were seven of us,’ Mrs O’Dowd was saying, ‘if 
I am not forgettun the eighth, the little girl that fell face downward 
in a bog an was drownded, or suffocated, I should say, with being 
sucked under in the mud, a Mary too, we was all Marys besides, 
named for Our Lady’s sake. We would all of us children, or as many 
of us as was active together, row down some days in a little boat, it 
was a good stream, the weed in places, which would make it brown, 
would row down and touch the bridges at Wullunya. They arc all 
marble there, and cold to the touch. I can feel it now. Even with the 
sunlight on the bridge. An moving. It was the water, but you would 
have said the marble. Over this bridge the lady came drivun to 
market in a smart gig, that give me this plant, which you can see, 
Mrs Parker. Don’t tell me you can not.’ 

‘ Wliich plant, Mrs O’Dowd dear?’ Amy Parker asked. 

She was confused to re-enter the close room. 

‘The red one,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘It is that pretty in the cvenun. 
On the sill.’ 

‘Ah,* said Mrs Parker. ‘The geranium, you mean.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Mrs O’Dowd. ‘That is it. That is a present from a 
lady at Killarney. I would not rcccrnize her now, for she is dead 
too, I expect. But it was on that bridge that we stood, Mrs Parker 
you will remember, to watch the sheep go by, and were pushed and 
pulled fill our buttons were rubbed off, sleepy animals though they 
be. Will you remember how our hands were full of dreamy wool 
and the smell of wool? “We are not come for an outin,” you says, 
“but for a purpose.’’ “If we do not choose our purposes,’* I says, 
“there will be no outins, an what better than a flood.” Oh dear, you 
nosun after your husband through the crowd. I love a crowd. I love 
to look -right up the nostrils of strange people. I cannot sec too 
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much of um. I could run my hands through the skins of strangers. 
Do you know?’ 

Some of those who were there, and who were being tormented 
by discovering lives of their own, now came out from the spasms 
they were enduring, to laugh. 

What next? snorted some of the womc*n, but quietly, down their 
noses, into their chins. 

But Amy Parker knew. There are times when you know nothing, 
and times when you know all. So her eyes glowed. 

So she leaned down from the bridge, to pick the faces floating 
there. Some lips were open to be kissed, some were closed tight. 
All bobbing in the grey flood. And the old letters, and the yellow 
photographs. 

‘You will do better to stay quiet for a bit,’ she said to Mrs O’Dowd, 
‘and keep your strength.’ 

She was herself exhausted by too much motion. 

‘It is that airless in here,’ said the woman with a hairy mole, 
opening a window. ‘It makes you sleepy.’ 

The man from Deniliquin, Mr Cusack, whose eyes were smarting 
from the smoke and who was belching back the beer that was a 
rather bitter brew”, would have liked to tell a story, something tre- 
mendous, but tremendously truthful, that would make people look 
round at him, and remember him afterwards, but such a story, on 
close thought, eluded him, .and he sat back a cavernous man with 
blue chin, and what had he come here for, except to receive a corpse 
into the world? By this time almost everyt>nc was deceived. Only the 
geranium blazed, now that it was evening, upon the sill. 

Then the husband came in, who had been sent out to get a breath 
of air, and to divert himself generally. He was a nuisance at the 
bed. Sometimes his love for his wife became unsavoury, and he 
would start licking her hand, like a blind dog, and whining, showing 
his teeth, which at least were still white and sharp. 

Nobody bothered about O’Dowd. He was the remains of a man. 
What could become of him afterwards? Would somebody be 
expected to feed him and mend his clothes? Sympathy can become 
attenuated. It will be best if, like a dog, he will lie down under ^ 
blackberry bush and die. He will elo this too, but not yet. 

The husband was feeling his way across the room, bumping into 
objects that had changed their place, and into the bodies of unexpected 
people, a big, shambly man in clothes that had been put on in dark- 
ness, and looked like it. O’Dowd was all awkward clothes. His 
eyes were running, either tears or matter. If he had lost control of 
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his face, it was still a private grief, to him at least, since most things 
had become disguised by a privacy of darkness. 

So he advanced across the room. Some people shifted their faces 
out of reach of his nubbly hands with obvious alarm. Others slipped 
aside with more discretion and became shadowy widi dieir simulated 
unconcern. 

‘Where is Mrs O’Dowd?’ the man dien asked helplcsssly, lost in 
the crowd. ‘Is she any better, can you tell me?’ 

‘Mrs O’Dowd is as well as can be expected,’ Mrs Keimedy spoke 
up, whose cousin was a probationer nurse, a fact from which she 
borrowed no litde importance. ‘Sit down there. But be quiet. You 
must not be any nuisance.’ 

She guided the man across his own room, towards the bed in 
which he had been paramount these many years, and in which he 
had caught at much elusive poetry as it slipped by. 

‘What are you after now?’ grumbled Mrs O’Dowd from behind 
her eyelids. 

She could do no more for her husband. Her hair had grown heavy. 

‘I will sit here for a wliilc,’ he said. 

Feeling the quilt, of which the pattern was a raised-up honey- 
comb. 

For some reason she did not intend him to have her hand, perhaps 
because she had passed beyond him and was nothing to him now. 
But to Amy Parker’s hand she clung. Some people will desire a 
new friend to tell their greatest secrets to. And Amy Parker, who 
was ofd, had become new by length of absence. So the two women 
held hands. There was still much to tell and show. 

‘I never did tell you, Mrs Parker,’ said Mrs O’Dowd with the 
skin of her lips. 

And smiled. 

‘What, dear?’ Mrs Parker asked. 

And bent to see. Because it was doubtful she would hear. 

‘The fuchsia bushes’, said Mrs O’J^owd, ‘are all cut down.’ 

So that Amy Parker heard the trembling of the red trumpets. She 
felt the hot blast of morning. She looked deeply into the eyes cf 
Mrs O’Dowd, wliich had become a heavy golden, occupied with 
matters of minute importance. 

‘Just now’, she said, ‘I seen your face, Amy, for the first time.’ 

Because nobody in all her life had said iuiything so personal to 
her, Amy Parker blushed. 

Then O’Dowd, who could not interpret the several languages that 
were being spoken roiuid his own bed, began to liit tlic air witli his 
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anns, and grow nasty, and shout, ‘Why don’t you all get out, and 
let us die in private?’ 

But they put him in his place, those organizers who consider 
that death is a public occasion. 

And the woman with the hairy mole came and lowered it to Mrs 
O’Dowd’s face and said, ‘Arc you sure you will not have the priest, 
dear?’ 

‘What would I be doiii with a priest?’ Mrs O’Dowd asked. 

‘You could try anyways,’ the helpful neighbour said. 

Then O’Dowd, who had felt a terrible draught, and w'as crump- 
ling up the quilt, cried out from the depths of his lungs, from the 
centre of the black room, so that everything was shaking, ‘All, 
Kathy, Kathy, you are not leavun me? What will 1 do when T am 
on me own?’ 

Mrs O’Dowd was quite tranquil. 

‘I shall not be havun any priest. I am not afraid. T can talk for 
meself. Thank CJod.' 

Then there was such a noise, of praise, and disapproval, and 
teeth sucked, and the poor man crying, some })eople could only 
listen to that, because it is not often you get tlie opportunity of 
listening to a man crying, and liim a big man, that they did not 
notice the entry of the doctor, who had performed the act of delivery 
over at Finglcton, and come on. 

The doctor was a surprised and ditfident young man, who had 
so little patter that no one ever believed in him, though they went 
along and would even pay. At times, when lie was dead-beat, he 
wished that he had been a conjurer. 

‘How are wc?’ he asked now, of someone and of everyone. 

Or if he had become a juggler. To hold Ins audience with a stream 
of coloured balls. 

She h id been suffering terrible, though cheeiTul enough, said 
Mrs Keimedy with importance. She had been asking for tJie needle, 
just a little one, a while ago, Mrs Kennedy said. 

The young doctor was only too pleased to be able to produce 
sometliiiig from his bag, into wdiich two children were already 
looking. 

But Amy Parker, who sat holding her friend’s hand, knew that It 
was dead. She must tell this now, she said. Her throat had swelled 
though, with great words. 

‘Mrs O’Dowd’, she said at last, ‘is dead.’ 

And went away holding her handkerchief to her mouth, to stop 
it up. 
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she had never cried much, and would not now, in front of other 
people. 

With the result that all those who rushed to see, to do, to compare, 
to lay out the body with inherited skill, and to drink tea afterwards 
in warm communal compassion, said that Mrs Parker had always 
been a cold woman, and stuck up, for no good reason, and not well 
liked thereabouts, not when you came to think. 

The old woman, when she went from the room, past the geranium 
which was still glowing, and the crying hulk of a man to whom 
she did not know how to offer sympathy, walked across the yard 
to her pony, across whose rump she had placed a bag, to protect it 
from possible cold. It was cold too, on that spring evening, the trees 
stirring with a dying wind, as the old woman drove home. Driving 
over sticks and leaves. In her frail trap. 

When she got in the old man her husband was on his knees, 
raking together some embers. 

‘How is Mrs O’Dowd?* he asked, looking up. 

‘She is gone,’ she said, letting the door flap back outwards. 

The old people did not say any more about the death, but sooit 
sat down to a tea of chops and chips. As they wiped the fat from 
their lips, and drank cups of sweet tea, and said warming tliough 
insignificant things, they were destitute even of each other. 

Later on they did begin to feel calmer, by some dispensation, 
and as they lay beneath the eiderdown dared to think of the dead 
woman as she would mingle with the sandy soil down at the ceme- 
tery. It was fantastic. Mrs O’Dowd, if they dared, in a narrow 
trench. Whose words had danced, and would still dance, anyway 
in memory, itself a dying thing. 

Till finally the old couple were dead asleep. 



chapter 24 


Quigleys were still there, in their house along the road. They 
are the kind that grow from the landscape with the trees, the thin, 
dusty, umioticeable native ones. Some people round about, in brick 
cottages with waterproof tiles and privet hedges, who were there 
by assault of nature, and for that reason loved to proclaim their 
morality, said it was a disgrace the way the stink of poultry manure 
rose on damp evenings from Quigleys’ old ramshackle place, in 
what was now a residential area, the Council must be told. But it 
was not. They did not in the end tell on Miss Quigley, for she would 
look at tliem, and her face was quite open. Then those people 
would retire into the brick tombs which they had built to contain 
their dead lives, and tune into the morning radio sessions, and as 
they stood on the floral carpet, in a blaze of veneer, would wonder 
what simple harmonies had eluded them. They would become as 
angry and as desperate as their millet brooms. 

Doll Quigley had not altered much, except that her skin was 
more positively rough and speckled, and her knuckles were enlarged, 
and that goitre which she had always had. She was slower too 
from minding turkeys all those years as they stalked grey and 
pernickety round the horchound clumps, or down the lull to where 
the tussocks were, always stalking greyly. Doll had an old apron 
that she wore, she had made it out of clean bag, and would put on 
for turkey-minding almost always. This operation was not exactly 
necessary, but she liked it, and so would go stalking, a brown-grey, 
behind the turkey school. 

There is somctliing convalescent about the grey slope of turkeys* 
wings. Their chirp is sick, or invalid at best. This would explain 
why Doll Quigley loved the birds. There were not the buyers for 
compassion. Could she not go out into the rain, and take the bag 
from her head, and lay it over someone’s shoulders? There were not 
enough accidents for Doll. People will accept compassion, casuallyf 
as if a component of abstract goodness, they will not take it and 
wear it for what it is, someone else’s emotional skin, lhat would be 
embarrassing. Why, even Bub Quigley was irritated at times by his 
sister’s liands. 

Anyway, everybody respected Doll, and took from her many 
material things, and made use of her a lot. Take her family, for 
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instance. They would come out Sundays in their sedans, the long, 
muscular brothers, who had become gnarled and dry, and their 
long, muscular, similar sons, they would lie around, or look for 
something they might fancy, some tool, or piece of iron, or fat 
cockerel. Doll won’t mind. Or the flatulent wives, and the wives of 
sons. They love to sit, and pass on the wet nappies, and tell about 
their operations and household appliances. Sometimes they pause, 
and look at Doll, and look quickly back into their own lives, which 
are necessarily more absorbing. The bellies of the wives of the sons 
arc permanently filled with babies. And the children, these run 
around at Doll’s place, and call for the lavatory, and smash things. 
They get into cars at evening, and do not look back, because they 
will return. It is the unalterable in children’s lives that is the most 
admirable, and cruel. If Doll was not wounded, it was because she 
had given too much of herself, there was little left. It w’as logical, 
though. Goodness is given to give. 

She was reduced by this time to the essence of goodness, which 
is what made people ashamed or afraid, because it is too rare. Some- 
times her brother Bub, out of his simplicity, would recognize the 
nature of tliis predicament, or exaltation, better than others did. 
He would riui along the passage and start looking at her, like some 
animal, like some rat that has been let live in a house unliarmed, 
and that, while taking the situation for granted with its limited 
animal intelligence, Avill look out suddenly from its limitations and 
close with the human consciousness on the verge of all maimer of 
mystic;il understanding. So Bub, now an elderly man, with his 
sometimes slobbery rat’s teeth and his blue, shadowy fice, would 
stand beside, though a little behind, his sister on the brick floor of 
the larder, which smelled cool all the year round, and within the 
world of candlelight would eye' milk or bread, of which the shapes 
themselves arc good and touching, beginning and end, in fact, 
perfection. Then Bub Quigley would sigh like some luiimals, looking 
more closely at bis sister for some commiiiiication of recognition. 

But she, of course, moving the bowls of swaying milk, or fcelhig 
the new loaves of bubbly bread, had passed several stages further 
than her animal brother. Infinite love and peace will spill from 
candles and dissolve the flesh into silence. Then I will die readily, 
said Doll Quigley. 

Though it was wrong, of course. 

And Bub there. 

Then she would step back quickly, and draw in her breath, and 
say, ‘What is wrong, Bub, treading on my heels in this small room, 
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that is only space for one, and breathing on the milk? You should 
blow your nose too. You can blow your own nose.’ 

That was angry for Doll Quigley, and she would go away knowing 
it in her narrow shoulders. I should love Bub more, she said, but 
how? And Bub was snivelling there. His handkerchiefs got twisted up 
to string. Though he could manage liimself well enough when told. 

Sometimes she would go out and sit on the front steps, the side 
the rail had not yet fallen off, and put her arms round her knees in 
the position she had adopted as a girl, and attempt deliberately to 
approach that state of perfection which would sometimes drop 
voluntarily over her head like a simple bag, but she could not 
always then, she was intimidated by the greatness and diversity of the 
universe, which dwarfed her own limited powers. And there was her 
brother, seated behind her, drowsing and drooping over his pointed 
knees. Then she had a choking feeling in the lump of her neck. She 
had led a happy life, but it became suddenly oppressive and sad. 

‘Why don’t you go in. Bub?’ she would say, sideways, to the 
darkness. ‘You arc droppin asleep. It is bedtime now. Run along.’ 

But even when he went, he almost always did what he was told, 
and the shadows of his body were jerking on the blind, and then 
the darkness fell, Doll Quigley herself was not released from the 
fiendish difficulties of constellations, they would not be solved, she 
sat there late, knotting her hands. 

No one realized any of this, of course, because some things are 
too great to tell. Until that day she went dowai to Parkers’. 

It was the summertime, Amy Parker would remember, it was a time 
of juicy weeds and heavy air. Doll was decent. Hci legs were very 
thin inside a cotton dress of sonic little checkered pattern, with a little 
purple eye. It was her best dress, Mrs Parker noticed by degrees. 
There was some awkward powder smudged along Doll’s jaws, she 
did not put it ordinarily, but now. And she wore a cameo brooch. It 
was a good piece. It was forgotten how Quigleys had come by it. 
It was too good to excite much attention, though a lady that once 
stopped for eggs had offered to buy it, but Doll would never sell. 

‘Well, Amy,’ she said in her long, slack, Quigley voice when the 
screen door had flipped back and she had sat down. 

* What can I do for you, Doll ?’ asked Mrs Parker, who was moisten-* 
ing a bundle of clothes to iron, and who was really a bit amioyed. 

‘I have come to tell you sonieihing’, said Miss Quigley, looking 
at her long, gentle hands, ‘that I don’t know who to tell. 

. ‘Well, what is it?’ asked Mrs Parker, who wa*: not interested on 
such a close day. 
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*My brother is dead,’ Miss Quigley then said. 

‘Your brother, your brother Bub? You don’t say!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Doll Quigley. ‘I put him away. I will not say kill. Be- 
cause 1 toved Bub. And now when I must go, I will not feel that bad, 
Amy, if you understand. Sometimes 1 do see clear, if sometimes I am 
confused. This I do know, though, is for the best. His face tells me so.’ 

Then the two women were looking at each other, and Doll 
Quigley’s face was so open that Amy Parker saw right mto her 
soul, and began to take her friend’s hands, and to lay them here 
and there, and to rub tliem, because she herself could never hope to 
reach such heights of simple sacrifice. And rubbed the side of her 
own face. And felt the closeness of the kitchen. Altogether confused, 
or blmded. As already there crept over her a fear and distaste for 
the blinding logic of Doll’s act. 

‘Oh dear, then we must do something, and Stan is not here,* said 
Amy Parker, who was the confused woman of ant-proportions, 
even smelling of ants. 

‘If you will ring the constable, Amy. and tell him what has 
happened,’ Doll Quigley now said 

‘ Oh yes,’ said Mrs Parker. 

She did. 

It shook the collar stud that was lolling loose on Constable Tuck- 
well’s throat. 

‘We had better wait at our place,’ Miss Quigley then said. 

‘If that is what you wish, Doll,’ said Mrs Parker. 

‘Oh, he won’t frighten a person. He is covered with a sheet. He 
is peaceful. Poor Bub.’ 

So the two old women walked down, against many people that 
did not notice them from their polished cars. They were elderly, 
rather simple women, poor even So the two old women walked 
down from the beginmngs of their lives, linked together foi some 
comfort that their flesh still craved. Lvery thing was strange around 
them that they had seen before, and desperately necessary Amy 
Parker went smiling at things, a tree, or a tm, or a patch of scrub, 
though she, of course, was less mvolved 

There was a goat too, an old doc called Nan, that had been the 
property of the dead man, and that had followed his sister up to 
Parkers’, and now pattered back after the two women, bleatmg and 
tossmg her head, because her udder was tight. Or she would forget 
her predicament, and crane after tender leaves, and tear them glutton- 
ously from their twigs. But remember, and bleat, pattering, and 
scattermg her black pellets. Hopefully following the two women. 
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Presently they came to Quigleys’ place, and Amy Parker, who 
was a weak woman, who had failed in everything in life prayed for 
strength, but Doll Quigley was more convinced. 

They took Doll and put her in the nut house at Bangalay, which is a 
lovely place. Her friend Mrs Parker visited her tliat winter when she 
herself had recovered from the shock, taking a tew choice oranges and 
some jujubes. Doll was different. She sat on a straight chair in a bright 
room to speak with her visitor, whom she was obviously glad to see. 

‘Are you in good health then, Doll?’ Amy Parker asked, wetting 
her lips. 

‘Yes, I am good,* Doll said langnidlv. 

Her face had filled out and was different from what one knew. 

‘Anyways, you have put on weight,’ Amy Parker said. 

‘It is the suet puddin,’ said Doll Quigley with a grey glint. 

‘Is there anything that you want to tell to pe('>plc?’ Amy Parker 
asked. ‘Any messages for the people round about?’ 

‘That is what my brother is continually asking me,’ said Doll, 
sitting forward like a frank man. ‘And I cannot remember, Amy. 
When it was me that knew always, and had to say for both. I have 
lost my way,’ she said, looking about as if she could hardly divulge 
this frantic secret. ‘And my sister is pestering me.’ 

‘But Doll, you were all boys,’ Amy Parker said, and could have 
gone through the list, because in the circumstances it was difficult 
to converse. 

‘My sister was a girl,’ said Doll. ‘She knew the names of things. 
She knew the saints. She would tell us about the Everlasting Mercy, 
sometimes at night after we had lit the lamp, just the two of ns, and 
it was nice then. Because I never knew nothin much of me own self. 
I knew the ways of animals. The tracks and nests. I had a boxful 
of coloured stones and four skeleton leaves. So that the sister would 
have had to show me most things, you see, and did. She was always 
kind. Until that day she cut herself off. She pressed with the big 
meat knife that she had been slappin all Thursday with the steel. 
She said, “Bub, God will receive you.’’ But I was not received yet, 
Amy. Now was this kind?’ ^ 

She leaned forward to enter with f’e sitiiatiiui into her friend s 
eyes, and Amy Parker saw that Doll Quigley was in hell. 

*We suffer for some purpose,* said Amy Parker, taking her 
friend’s hands, ‘but 1 am one of the stupid ones. I could not answer 
Mrs O’Dowd either, when the time came.’ 

‘Mrs O’Dowd? Where is she?’ Doll Quigley asked, fixing her hair. 

‘You know. She is dead,’ said Amy Parker. 
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Doll began to rootle in the paper bag, and to chew a jujube, of a 
lovely orange colour. 

‘These are nice too,’ she said. ‘I always liked sweet things. When I 
was a little girl the nuns used to say that this would be my great sin.’ 

She smiled. 

Sin then, Doll, Amy Parker would have said, and left her friend 
to enter heaven by that way. 

So Amy Parker rode home in the smooth bus, everyone together, 
breatliing and sweating, making jokes and having headaches. She 
dropped her money long before the conductor came, but it did not 
matter. She sat quiet. She was tliinking all this time of the twin 
knives turning in Doll Quigley and Mrs O’Dowd. Then what 
tortures are in store? she asked, and was afraid, even though she 
was going home to her husband, a quiet man who would stand up 
at the last moment perliaps, and say something. Stan will know, 
she said. 

So she was comforted. So the green sky of winter flowed by, and 
all the bodies in the bus ran together. Because she was a superficial 
and a sensual woman, when the last confessions are made, Amy 
Parker was soon even thinking about tliat other man who had been 
her lover, his freckled calves, and how the suspenders had eaten in. 
How she had disliked him. How she would have liked to take other 
men and to have rocked with them on deep seas of passion, and to 
have forgotten their names, and to remember their features and 
their eyes, prismatically, some winter, in old age, after the face has 
fallen back into place. 

The green sky streamed past the homeward bus. 

‘Oh,’ said the old woman meekly, when they were all looking at 
her, ‘I dropped the shillmg some way back, and the bus was too full 
to go stooping around. Perhaps it is at someone’s feet.’ 

Everyone began shuffling and looking and making simple jokes 
for the old wtniian who had lost her money. 

It was found at last. 

‘There, missus,’ said a hearty man. ‘That’ull save a walk home.’ 

Everybody laughed. 

The old woman smiled, but lowered her eyes on those people 
whose company she was shaming. Sometimes her simplicity would 
blaze electrically. And the last sky was streaming by. It was late. 
The collar of her coat was ornamented with a piece of rabbit fur, 
which she now pulled across her throat, against whatever knife might 
be prepared to enter in. And in that way she did feel protected for 
a little. And then they arrived. 



chapter 25 


Thelma Forsdyke rang her hiishand from a dress salon, where 
she had been made to suffer ridiculously ovei a simple detail of an 
important dress. The telephone box was heavily upholstered in a 
smoky grey, and smelled of faint smoke and the scents of other 
women. Thelma did not use scent, because of something it did to 
her sinuses, and she was frowning now, and beating on the little 
T-picce of the telephone, which was conspiring with other things 
against her. 

‘Oh, Dudley,’ she said after she had been having si>me ditheuky, 

T have had an exhausting afternoon at the hairdresser’s, and with 
Germaine, the dress, you know, which should have been ready and 
which is not.’ 

‘Yes. Yes. Yes,’ said Dudley Forsdyke, or s«nne reverberation in 
the machine into which she was talking. 

‘And so I have decided’, she said, ‘to have a iiKAithful of some- 
thing at the club and go on to a concert that 1 see is advertised.* 

She spoke terribly distinctly and with a confidence that came from 
long practice. You do not know a thing until you have forgotten 
how that tiling was learned. Well, Thelma F(nsdyke had forgotten 
at last. 

‘Very well, dear,’ said Dudley Forsdyke. Tf that is what you 
think.’ 

And would consume his own dinner with miuh the same indiffer- 
ence as in her presence, a little quicker perhaps, in order to escape 
from the restrained breatliing of the elderly maid. 

‘I feel it will be good for me,’ said llielma, smiling into the 
telephone for her own sensibility. Tt is a lovely eontert. 

And I cannot go home yet, ^hc tapped on the bakelite, I cannot, 
or rather, will not, not yet. It was as if she were terrified of some 
responsibiUty life might suddenly oftei her. 

*Wcll then, good-bye,’ said her husband the solicitor, who^did^ 
not expect anything further, then or ever. ‘Have a good time, he 
said, out of respect for theory. 

Thelma Forsdyke rang off without saying any more. Inviting 
husbands to play at fathers is always humiliating. So she took her 
persecuted gloves and left the smart shop. But looking straight 
diead. Annoyance had made her suspect elegance of bad taste. She 
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would still pay for her dress, of course, but she would wear it with 
the saving grace of her own especial dowdiness. 

She was a thin woman of a certain age, in black. Her stockings 
were exquisitely expensive, but did not help her. As she walked, and 
particularly down steps, she extended her legs and planted her feet 
in a distinctive way, as if convinced that, with less care, she might 
suffer a fall. r 

Since her friend Madeleine Fisher had been found dead, Thelma 
had known an increase in loneliness and discovered that her circula- 
tion was bad. Not that friendship had made her blood flow; it 
frequently stopped it in her veins by increasing her ignorance of 
those mechanics of behaviour which are considered necessary. 
Though no one by this time would have noticed this. Not even her 
friend Mrs Fisher, whose glances latterly had been directed inward. 

Then Mrs Fisher had died. How, Mrs Forsdyke had not been 
able to clear up to her personal satisfaction, owing to the fact that 
she had never been received sympathetically cither by Mr Fisher 
or any of the Fisher entourage, and on occasions, in fact, had been 
forced to observe the furniture. So she would never know for 
certain whether her friend had died, quite simply, of time. 

Mrs Forsdyke walked along the evening street with her crocodile 
bag. 

At the club, in the presence of several gentlewomen, she ate 
some languid, crumbed fish. 

‘Wc shall meet tomorrow night,’ said Mrs Owens-Jolinson. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said and smiled Mrs Forsdyke, with knowledge. 

And wondered whether Madeleine Fisher would have destroyed 
her glory with some thrust. For this would be the first occasion on 
which the Forsdykes had dined at Government House, with other 
burghers of their kind, equally rich and equally destitute. So they 
were all day thinking about their clothes. 

But in the meantime Mrs Forsdyke was sitting solitary at hei 
concert. As the strings were tuning up a golden rain streamed from 
off her shoulders. She had never been perfect, till now, her ankles 
crossed, the veins blue in her white skin, of which no use had been 
,madc for years. She was waiting on discreet and tasteful pleasures. 
Her stomach was not too full of food. Her nerves were still. 

I have never felt better, she said, except the dress, she frowned, 
which must be ready, it is too tiresome of Germaine. 

There were several pieces of programme music that Mrs Forsdyke 
had learned never to listen to, and would treat even with disgust. 
Then a grave Jew with black eyelids and a violin was welcomed 
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out to play a great concerto. Mrs Forsdyke rolled her programme 
into the thinnest cylinder, and would have made herself thinner, if 
possible, clasping her elbows still tighter, reducing her attentive 
thighs. Thus compressed, she might have soared upward on the 
note of release. But she could do nothing about her soul. The soul 
remains anchored. It is a balloon tied to a branch of hones. Still, it 
will tug nobly. 

The Jew began to play, touching tenderly at first the flesh of 
music. It was still within his grasp, and everyone’s. Thelma Forsdyke 
bowed her head, which was really quite grey by this tunc, and 
submitted to such blandishment. Wh.it tenderness would she have 
been capable of, she wondered, if the occasion had ever offered 
Itself? Nothing sensual, but ethereal, swayed in divine winds of 
music. Music was her love, of course. Even with .ill her hypocrisies 
deducted, and these were many, there were still simple strong 
phrases that she could lie with and understand to the last silence of 
their simplicity. If by opening her mouth music would enter in, and 
down the funnel of her throat. She sat drooping now, in a most 
awkward position, on her standard chair. To listen to music. Tliis 
was the lovemaking stage of music, when the tendrils creep around 
the breasts in formal patterns. 

The Jew played. Greater difficulnes were reserved, l^hough he 
had played them a hundred times with virtuosity, even genius, there 
were passages which always tnghtened him on appro.xch, the sweat 
poured down his shouldcrbladcs and down the backs of his knees 
at the very moment when he knew tliey were overcome. In anticipa- 
tion he had begun to wrestle with the music, though the blood had 
not yet started to gush out of his vcllow es es. 

The music had really taken over the men who had been brave 
enough to play it, and in some cases those who were listening. 
Thelma Forsdyke lowered her eyelids in the face of this assault, 
shocked and frightened by licr approaching nobility. Almost anyone 
can be raised at some point in his life to heights he dare not own. 
So this woman looked and retreated. Her understanding of the 
situation, which she would he allowed to forget almost immediately, 
was so clear and intense that the ti'ars were coming into her eyes. 
Her hands had been cut, not by her own nails, but by tlicsc formia-* 
able pinnacles. 

Just at that moment the music took and almost threw the Jew at 
the conductor’s feet. Some people sniggered at such extravagance of 
’ mamier. However, T helma Forsdyke, who was by this time destroyed 
and frightened, merely dropped her curled programme on tlic floor, 
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for which her neighbours frowned at her. She was a miserabl 
woman in good black, with very small, too small diamond drops ii 
the bluish lobes of her ears. 

Afterwards she listened, or was played to, sadly. She was brushci 
in sad gusts by the branches of the music. All the faces had ripenc< 
and were ready to fall from those branches. She was walking atcros 
the paddocks. Her stomach was thin and sloping. It was a person, 
sadness, or sickness, tliat had infected the music, and that she coul 
not bear. Her omissions were turning over and showing their tru 
side. 

She began to sidle in her uncoinfortahlc cliair, and wish that sh 
could get out somehow, but this obviously would have been im 
possible. 

And die violets. She was standing on the broken concrete path c 
the side of the house, on which the shrubby gnarled honeysuckJ 
has grown too big, and reached over, and is scratching the side c 
the house. And all that side is blue with violets. Father is standin 
there, she saw, he has not shaved this inoruing, or is it? - is it? - o 
Daddy, she began with horror, for she had never said this befoti 
never. 

Nobody noticed any agony, because it is not visible in discrei 
people, even when whole ganglions of nerves arc cut. 

1 must get out, said Thelma Forsdyke. 

She did eventually. When the brilliant interpretation of the wor 
was at iui end, she slipped past people’s kjices, faintly sucking 
little cachou that she had had in her bag. 

Mrs Forsdyke came home by degrees to the strange house i 
wliich she lived. With its glittering white woodwork and larg 
structure, tossing as it were in a dark-blue sea ol leaves and mooi 
light, for there was a wind on that cold night, it was like a ship, an 
she looked at it as long as she could before taking the little gangwa 
which coimected it with firm land. Her feet made white notes o 
the dry boards, and almost at once a shadow opened a glass doo 
and came out along the veranda towards her, lit by the red eye of 
cigar. 

Ts that you, Dudley?’ she asked. 

- ‘Yes,’ he said. 

They were awkward. It could, of course, just have been the 
relationship. 

‘I tried to get you at the club,’ he said, ‘but you had gone.’ 

‘I told you I was going to the concert,’ said the woman, her vok 
rising. 
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All this was happening in the moonlight, which had rinsed their 
faces of age, and their bodies of environment. 

*They rang up from home/ said Dudley Forsdyke, who was 
beii^ kind in that way which he had inlicritcd from other decent 
males. 

*Yes,’ she said quickly through her small mouth. ‘It is Father.* 
She did not ask. 

‘I am afraid so/ said Dudley Forsdyke. ‘The old man died tliis 
afternoon.* 

What am I to do now? asked Thelma. Flic moment of nobility, 
to which she had been lifted recently by music, would not recur in 
her lifetime. 

‘Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear,’ she had learned to say, walking on 
thin legs, her footsteps following her whitely all the length of the 
woodwork. 

‘And the funeral?’ she asked. 

‘I gather it will be tomorrow afternoon,* Dudley Forsdyke said. 

‘I shall go down,’ she said. ‘Tomorrow, harly. 1 sh.ill drive. I 
would rather go by myself, Dudley. You will understand. Flowers 
on tlie way.’ 

Arninging smoothly and with taste. 

‘But tlicre is the dinner.’ She froze suddenly. ‘At Government 
House.* 

‘Yes,’ said Dudley Forsdyke. 

Tactfully, or brutally, he would not help her. 

Perhaps funerals in the country, little lunerak ol simple insignificant 
people that trail through the yellow grass in hireil c.irs and a variety 
of dreadful clothes, are over quickly, said the limp I'helma. 

She had had too iiuicli for that day. She went into the dining 
room and drank off a goblet ot soda water. 

And in the morning had recovered herself sufficiently to mourn 
for her father along with herself. Poor Dail. She remembered with 
fascination his hands, which were those of a working man. She 
remembered his silences, which she had tailed to penetrate, not 
tliat she had tried really, but which she suspected at times contained 
something of worth. Awtiilncss obscured further speculation as she 
drove down through the suburban l.mdscape. The moments or 
illumination would not have been for lier .inyway. 

As she approached the house of death, terror possessed her, 
though the naked canes of roses were Trembling wnth birds and the 
wet earth was ste.iming after frost. She went up the path without 
identifying herself with the house in which she had been born. 
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A woman in an apron came to the door. It was Ray*s widb#, 
whom Thelma scarcely knew. She thought her name waS' Elsiei 
She had a flat, rather heavy, creamy face, from which the hair had 
been pinned back in some timeless fashion of its own. She was^ a 
plain woman. It was a clear brow, though, distinguished by the 
expanse of its serenity. 

How is Mother?’ Thelma asked. * ' ' ' 

Though realizing fearfully, now that she had achieved it, ^ 
could lay claim to nothing in this house. 

‘ She is in the kitchen, baking a cake,’ Elsie said. 

Ray’s wife was not surprised by anydiing. 

‘Will you go in to her?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Thelma. ‘Oh, there are some flowers that I bought.’ 

Which Elsie at once fetclicd from the car, holding them in her 
square hands, to bring some sense of importance to the thin woman. 
They were standing on the step then, breathing the rather unpleasant 
scent of crushed chrysanthemums. But the heads were big expensive 
ones. 

‘How lovely they are,’ Elsie said, for Thelma. 

And would indeed love, for, strangely, this was her vocation. 

Thelma Forsdyke, on the other hand, remained uncertain of the 
direction that life was taking, and at die most would allow herself 
ungraciously to be led. As she followed Elsie into this house, which, 
in spite of the immense event that had taken place, was open to 
birds and leaves on all sides, and to the picking and fossicking of 
gathering sunlight, Thelma’s nonentity was complete.* 

The day Stan Parker died he had been poking about in the back 
garden a bit, or sitting, mostly sitting, in a coat that she had made 
him wear, of old discoloured * tweed, because that clear, candid 
sunlight would ivithdraw swiftly and treacherously from the 
immediate vicinity, uncovering bottomless wells of cold and the 
blue pools of evening. So the old man sat there in his coat and cap. 
He had a black stick, which somebody had produced from the 
disuse in which it had been lying, and which he walked with now, 
or propped against his chair, ever since the stroke he had suffered 
(Several months ago. 

Amy Parker did not speak about that. You do not speak about 
strokes, especially those which fell members of the family. She 
would hand the black stick, if it was ever out of reach, hand it back 
as if it were not visible. How simply Stan, a big man, had fallen 
down with the connivance of God, and had lain there, blasted. 
Finlaysons were with them at the time. Jack and Merle had come 
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about something, and to yam. It was round about eleven 
o* dock. She liad poured tea. They were all looking back at Stan for 
lOO^ minutes, and asking what to do, not for then, it is easy enough 
to pick a man up, but for always. They had to have some direction, 
it seemed, for the future. Only the present will not wait. It is itself 
potential future. And so, as no communications were forthcoming. 
Jack Finlayson stepped fctrv^'ard and picked Stan up. It was all as 
simple as tliat. The old woman did not cry or anything. She was 
watching it all happen. 

But afterwards it was obvious she had had a fright. She did not 
want to See people, in case she might have to explain sometliing 
that was not yet clear to her. 

It got round, of course, wliat had happened to Mr Parker, because 
Finlaysons were there. They had to tell what they had seen, for 
nothing of a transcendental nature had happened in their lives ever 
before. But there were others round about who began to shy away 
from Parkers after this. Most people do not want to be the bystanders 
at death, particularly the living death of some old person. It is a 
different matter if it drops on you out of the sky, on the road, for 
instance, some stranger, that can be stimulating. 

The old woman was glad people let them alone, or confined their 
attentions to formal kindnesses. So that she was able to watch her 
husband in peace, and, in such time as remained, devote herself to 
discovering whether he had really loved her, whether he had ever 
been conscious that she had inflicted on liim the great wounds he 
had suffered, and whether it was still possible at this last moment to 
love a person in that measure in which he should be loved. 

As for the old man, lie was quite content to sit in the rather cold 
sunlight, but well wrapped up. He was soon hobbling about proppily 
on the stick. He would even go down to the tool shed sometimes, 
and move the tools from one position to another. Followed by that 
black dog. 

It would be Stan Parker’s last dog, and was itself a great age, 
distracted by canker and the itch. 

All dogs like Stan,’ said his wife, pinching up her eyebrows 
tragically. ‘They follow him around. There was that red one when^ 
we first came here, that I could never stand, lolloping tiling, would 
not let me touch him. Some young dog he had picked up as a boy. 
Look at tliis one now. All his teeth gone, or stumps. Yellow. His 
breath is terrible, I tell you. Stan will not have liim put away, 
though. He understands him, 1 suppose, whatever there is to under- 
stand’ 
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And did the dog, looking up through those milky eyes, grinnixig 
through that mauve mouth from wlidch the frill had fallen av^y, 
perhaps understand Stan? She would have given him a push some- 
times, if he had not been so mangy. But she did also stand bowls of 
milk for him in the grass, and go away quickly before she cotdd 
notice the details of his misery. 

The dog lay beside Stan Parker, gnawing^ at a raw place between 
the toes of one of his paws. He was a quiet dog. The back of 
his neck was innocent and unprotected. A blow could have fallen 
easily. 

That afternoon the old man’s chair had been put on the grass at 
the back, which was quite dead-looking from the touch of winter. 
Out there at the back, the grass, you could hardly call it a lawn, had 
formed a circle in the shrubs and trees which the old woman had 
not so much planted as stuck in during her lifetime. There was 
little of design in the garden originally, though one had formed out 
of the wilderness. It was perfectly obvious that the man was seated 
at the heart of it, and from this heart the trees radiated, with grave 
movements of life, and beyond them the sweep of a vegetable 
garden, which had gone to weed during the months of the man’s 
illness, presented the austere skeletons of cabbages and the wands of 
onion seed. All was circumference to the centre, and beyond that 
the worlds of other circles, whether crescent of purple villas or the 
bare patches of earth, on wliich rabbits sat and observed some 
abstract spectacle for minutes on end, in a paddock not yet built 
upon. The last circle but one was the cold and golden bowl of winter, 
enclosing all that was visible and material, and at which the man 
would blink from time to time, out of liis watery eyes, unequal to 
the effort of rcaUzing he was the centre of it. 

The large, triumphal scheme of which he was becoming myster- 
iously aware made him shift in his scat, and resent the entrance of 
the young man, who had jumped the fence and was coming down 
towards him, stepping over beds rather than following paths, he 
was so convinced of achieving liis mission by direct means and 
approaches. ' 

Stan Parker was shrinking all this time. He did not like to speak 
to people now. His skin was papery, you could sec through it almost 
in certain light. His eyes had been reduced to a rudimentary shape, 
through which was observed, you felt, a version of objects that was 
possibly true. 

When the young man had reached the old one, who purposely 
did not look up, but at the shoe which had approached, and which 
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was crushing the brown nets of clover, he burst at once into a 
speech, addressing the button of the old man’s cap. 

He said, ‘I just wanted to have a little talk, sir. 1 was passing, and 
saw you sitting here on this beautiful day.’ 

Sir, he said, very respectful. Some kind of a student perhaps. 
But the old man drew in his neck, wliich was as wrinkled as a 
tortoise’s. 

‘I wanted, when I saw you, sir, to bring to you the story of the 
Gospels’, said the young man, ‘and of Our Lord. I wanted to tell 
you of my own experience, and how it is possible for the most 
unlikely to be saved.’ 

The old man was most unliappy. 

‘I was a fcttlcr. I don’t know whether you know anything of 
conditions in the fcttlcrs’ camps,’ said the young man, whose exper- 
ience was filling liis eyes, even to the exclusion of liis present mission, 
the old man. 

The young evangelist began to present liimself in the most 
complete nakedness. 

‘Drinking and whoring most week-ends,’ he said. ‘We would go 
down into the nearest settlement and carry back the drink. It was 
wine mostly. We would knock the necks off, we were craving for 
it that bad. The women would come up along the line, knowing 
where the camp was. There were black women too.* 

The old man was intensely unhappy. 

When the young one had finished liis orgasm, he presented the 
open palms of his hands and told how he had knelt upon his knees, 
and grace descended on him. 

‘Tliis can happen to you too,’ he said, kneeling on one knee, 
and sweating at every pore. 

The old man cleared liis throat. ‘I’m not sure whether I am 
intended to be saved,’ he said. 

The evangeUst smiled with youthful incredulity. No subtleties 
would escape the steam roller of faith. ‘You don’t understand,’ he 
said smilingly. 

If you can understand, at your age, what I have been struggling 
with all my life, then it is a miracle, thought the old man. 

He spat on the groimd in front of him. He had been sitting for 
some time in one position, and had on liis chest a heaviness of 
phlegm. 

‘I am too old,’ he said colourlessly. 

He was tired really. He wanted to be left alone. 

‘But the glories of salvation,’ persisted the evangelist, whose hair 
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went up in even waves, ‘these great glories are everybody’s 
asking, just by a putting out ot the hand.* 

The old man fidgeted. He was not saying anything. Great glt^i^ 
were glittering in the afternoon. He had already been a little dazsd^. 

‘Yqu are not stubborn, friend?’ 

‘I would not be here if I was not stubborn,’ said the old man.. 

‘Don’t you believe in God, perhaps?’ asked the evangelist, who 
had begun to look around him and to feeDthc necessity for some 
further stimulus of confession. ‘1 can show yon books,* he yawned. 

Then the old man, who had been cornered long enough, saw, 
through perversity perhaps, but with his own eyes. He was illumi- 
nated. 

He pointed with his stick at the gob of spittle. 

‘That is God,’ he said. 

As it lay glittering intensely and personally on the ground. 

The young man frowned rather. You met all kinds. 

‘Look,’ he said. ‘Here’s some books that I will leave with you. 
Take your time. Have a read. Some of them’s light enough.’ 

His vice was gnawing at him. He had to get to the end of the 
road. 

After he had gone and the tracts were flapping and plapping in 
the undergrowth, and the black dog had smelled one with the tip 
of his dry nose, the old man continued to stare at the jewel of spittle. 
A great tenderness of understanding rose in his chest. Even the most 
obscure, the most sickening incidents of his life were clear. In that 
light. How long will they leave me like this, he wondered, in peace 
and understanding? 

But his wife had to come presently. 

‘ Stan,’ she said, approaching, he knew it was she, crunching over 
the grass with her bad leg, ‘you will not believe when I tell you,* 
she said, ‘I was scratching round the shack, in the weed, where the 
rosebush was that we moved to the house, the old white rose, and 
what did I find, Stan, but the little silver nutmeg grater that Mrs 
Erbey gave me on our wedding day. Look.’ 

‘Ah,* he said. 

What was tliis irrelevant thing? He had forgotten. 

< Branches of shadow were drifting across his face, interfering with 
his sight. The scent of violets was a cold blur. 

‘When we always accused that fellow who was selling the mag- 
netical water,’ Amy Parker said. 

Her face was quite pleased. She was herself bad enough to expect 
the worst in others. Yet sometimes, if seldom, man is exonerated. 
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course/ she said, 'it is all discoloured, and quite useless, 
we never did use it/ she said. 

, She was going away, but came back, and took his hands as if they 
liiad been inanimate objects, and looked into his face, and said, ‘Is 
• there anything you want, Stan?’ 

‘No/ he said. 

What could she have given him? 

; She herself began to suspect this. She went away, wandering 
dirough the garden in search of an occupation. 

Exquisitely cold blue shadows began to fall through the sliiny 
leaves of the trees. Some boulders that had been let lie in the garden 
all those years, cither because they w'crc too heavy to move or, more 
likely, because nobody had thought about them, assumed enormous 
proportions in the heavy bronze light. There was, on the one hand, 
a loosing and dissolving of shapes, on the other, a looming of 
mineral splendours. 

Stan Parker began to go then. To walk. Though his hip was stiff. 

I believe in this leaf, he laughed, stabbing at it with his stick. 

The winter dog’s dusty plume of tail dragged after the old man, 
who walked slowly, looking at the incredible objects of the earth, 
or at the intangible blaze of sunlight. It was in his eyes now. 

When he had reached the side of the house on which the shrubby, 
gnarled honeysuckle had grown too big, and had reached over, and 
was scratching the side of the house, his wife was standing on the 
ste^. 

What is it, Stan?’ she asked. 

Her face was afraid. 

I believe, he said, in the cracks in the path. On which ants were 
massing, struggling up over an escarpment. But struggling. Like 
the painful sun in the icy sky. Whirling and whirling. But struggling. 
But joyful. So much so, he was trembling. The sky was blurred 
now. As he stood waiting for the tlesh to be loosened on him, he 
prayed for greater clarity, and it became obvious as a hand. It was 
clear that One, and no other figure, is the answer to all sums. 

‘Stan,’ cried liis wife, running, because she really was afraid that 
she had been left behind. 

They clung together for a minute on the broken concrete path^ 
their two souls wrestling together. She would have dragged liim 
back if she could, to share her further sentence, which she could not 
contemplate for that moment, except in terms of solitary confine- 
ment. So she was holding him with all the strength of her body and 
her will. But he was escaping from her. 
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^AUilihlili/ she cried when he was lying on the path. 

Looking at him. 

He could not tell her she would not find it in his face. She was 
already too far. 

*It is all right/ he said. 

She was holding his head and looking into it some minutes after 
there was anything left to see. 

Amy Parker did not cry much, because She had often visualized 
this event. She got up unsteadily, she was a heavy old woman, and 
went through the garden with tenderness, in a tom stocking, to call 
those people who would come and give her material assistance. She 
promised herself great comfort from this. And from the grandson, 
Msie’s boy, in whose eyes her own obscure, mysterious hfe would 
grow transparent at last. 

So she rounded the comer of the empty house. Whimpering a 
little for those remnants of love and habit that were clinging to her. 
Stan is dead. My husband. In the boundless garden. 



Chapter 26 


In the end there are the trees. These still stand in the gully beliind 
the house, on a piece of poor land that nobody wants to use. There 
is the ugly mass of scrub, full of wliips and open secrets. But there 
are the trees, quite a number of them that have survived the axe, 
smooth ones, a sculpture of trees. On still mornings after frost tliesc 
stand streaming with light and moisture, the wliitc and the ashen, 
and some the colour of flesh. 

There is nothing else in the bush, except the little sarsaparilla vine, 
of which the purple theme emerges from the darker undertones. 
There is silence, and a stone lizard. And a dog that has died recently, 
that the maggots have not yet had time to invade. The dusty dog 
lying with liis muzzle turned sideways on liis paws in perfect sim- 
plicity of death. 

The rather leggy, pale boy comes down later into the bush. He 
is mooning there, and rubbing his forehead against the bark of trees. 
He is breaking twigs, and making little heaps of sticks in various 
patterns. He is writing in the sand, and expecting precious stones 
in the surfaces of rocks. 

The scraggy boy, who has grown too long for his pants and for 
the arms of his coat, has come down from the lionse of death because 
he cannot stand it any longer. Well, his grandflither is dead. An old 
man, whom he loved, but at a distance, amongst wood shavings. 
Death gave the boy a fright, but he had soon recovered, and absorbed 
all its strange and interesting details. Then he had begun to >uffocate. 
What can I do? he said. 

So he had come away into the budi. He had in his pocket a piece 
of gl ass his grandmother had once given him. He lay on his back, 
on the sandy earth, on the root fibres and decomposing leaves, and 
looked through the glass at the crimson mystery of the world. 

What would he do? 

He would write a poem, he said, dragging his head from side to 
side in the sand, but not yet, and what? He was tortured by impo* 
tence, and at the same time the possibility of his unborn poem. The 
crimson sky drifting on his face, and the purple snakes of trees. He 
would write a poem of death, hong words wired for the occasion, 
marble words of dictionaries, paper words in rat traps would decorate 
his poem. He was a bit frightened of it. But of course he did not 
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bdicve in it, not really. He could not believe in death. Or 
passing through a dark hall, in which it is an old overcoat that 
its empty arms around him. Then death is faintly credible because it 
is sdll smelling of life. 

So he would write a poem of life, of all life, of what he did not 
know, but knew. Of all people, even the elosed ones, who do open 
on asphalt and in trains. He would make the trains run on silver 
lines, the people still dreaming on their shelves, who will wake up 
soon enough and feel for their money and their teeth. Little bits of 
coloured thought, that he had suddenly, and would look at for a. 
long time, would go into his poem, and urgent telegrams, and the 
pieces of tom letters that fall out of metal baskets. He would put the 
windows that he had looked inside. Sleep, of course, that blue 
eiderdown that divides life from life. His poem was growing. It 
would have the smell of bread, and the rather grey wisdom of youth, 
and his grandmother’s kumquats, and girls with yellow plaits 
exchanging love-talk behind their hands, and the blood thumpix^ 
like a drum, and red apples, and a little wisp of white cloud that wm . 
swell into a horse and trample the whole sky once it gets the wind 
inside it. 

As his poem moimted in him he could not bear it, or rather, 
what was still his impotence. And after a bit, not knowing what 
else to do but scribble on the already scribbled trees, he went back 
to the house in which his grandfather had died, taking with him his 
greatness, which was still a secret. 

So tliat in the end there were the trees. The boy walking through, 
them with his head drooping as he increased in stature. Putting out 
shoots of green thought. So that, in the end, there was no end. 




Patrick White 


'A monumental, moving eplc'^-*- The Times 

This great novel could fittingly claim to stand 
as the Australian Book of Genesis A young man, 
at the turn of the century, takes a wife and 
carves out a home in the wilderness near one 
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finds It To him Amy bears children and time 
brings a procession of ordinary events - 
achievements, disappointments sorrows, dramas 
dreams There is the daily intercourse with 
neighbours of their kind And ar the end 
death walks in the garden 
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